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PREFACE. 


Tu E diſtinguiſhed approbation which the Public 
has ſhewn to my French Grammar and Exerciſe 
Book, from the ſeveral editions through which they 
have already paſſed, from the rapidity of the fale, and 
the increaling demands which continue to be made 
for them, has been a powerful inducement for me to 
undertake the preſent work, which may be conſidered 
as a Supplement to the two others, and which, if I 
am not miſtaken, will be found of a ſtill more gene- 
ral utility, as it is intended not only to remind the 
pupil of the moſt eſſential rules of the French gram- 


mar, and to lead him progreſſively through the greateſt 


difficulties of this uſeful language, but at the ſame 
time to introduce him to a knowledge of Geography, 
a {ſcience which, if not the moſt ſublime purſuit of 
man, is allowed to be one of the moſt uſeful, eſpeci- 
ally to the inhabitants of a commercial country. 

The compendium I now offer to the Public con- 
tains an inſtructive and faithful account of the ſitua- 
tion, extent, climate, productions, commerce, go- 


vernment, population, manners, dreſs, curioſities, &c. 


of the different countries of the world. The omiſ- 
ſion of many circumſtances and details, which I have 
thought of little importance, or leſs adapted. to the 


= LT 4} 


| taſte of my readers, has enabled me to compriſe ſo 


much matter within the narrow bounds of this work. 
I have been more diffuſe upon the various countries 
mentioned in this book, in proportion as they fur- 


niſhed more ample ſources of inſtruction or enter- 


tainment; I have, through the whole, endeavoured 
to preſerve order and perſpicuity ; elegance has been 


ſacrificed to brevity and tention, happy to catch 


the leading features which diſtinguiſh the characters 
of nations. 

In treating of ſuch a variety of ſubjects, ſome leſs 
obvious particulars, no doubt, have eſcaped my no- 


tice; but if the general plan is approved of, and the 


outlines ſketched with truth and judgment, I ny 


ſafely truſt to the candour of the learned, to excu 
imperfections which are almoſt unavoidable in a work 
of this kind, and which I have undertaken rather to 
promote the eaſy. acquirement of French and Geo- 
graphy, than to preſent to the world elmeg of 
fine WN 


THE 


MOST ee RULES 


== 


FRENCH SVN TAX. 


? — c 85 Ve 
UPON THE ARTICLES. 
„%% ĩ , . 1 

NJ. ot Ih, < 1 *R 


8. ab, du, de la, del des, of or from the. 
D. : = au, al, ANY, | aux, to the, ; 


N 1. The definite article Y' le, la, les.) is uſed in French, 5 


firſt before a Subſtantive taken in a particular ſenſe; as la © 


crainte de la mort eſt naturelle aux hommes. | 
2dly. Before a Subſtantive taken in the whole extent of its 
ſignification, as la vertu eſt aimable ; le vice eſt odieux. 
gdly. Before the names of kingdoms, countries, and pro- 
vinces, when they are in the nominative, dative, or after 2 
n as la france eft un grand royaume. 

N. B. The names of kingdoms and provinces take no arti- i 
cle, when they are preceded by the prepoſition. en; as OE 
lemeure en — ; not en L 2 31 8 

B b Rule 2, 


E ESSENTIAL RULES OF THE FRENCH SYNTAX, 
Rule 2.—The partitive article (du, de 5 des) anſwers to 
the Engliſh word ſome expreſſed or underſtood, and is always 
uſed before a ſubſtantive taken in a partitive ſenſe, as don- 
nez- moi du pain, de la viande, et des ufs. | 
| If, however, the Subſtantive was preceded by an 8 
the prepoſition de ſhould be put befo re the * inſtead 
| 7 du, de la, or des; as t beser de bon pain, de bonne 
viande, et de bons ufs; not du bon pain, nor de a bonne 
viande. 

Rule g. — The ares} both definite a 95 pattitive are re- 
peated in French before every Subſtantive, and agree with 
them in gender and number; as Vor et Pargent ne ſauroĩent 
rendre l' homme heureux. 

Rule 4. No article, but the prepoſition de, is uſed in 
French, firſt before a Subſtantive governed in the genitive 
caſe by an adjective or a participle, as il eft coupable de tra- 
hiſon, not de la trahiſon; vous Etes comble d honneur, not 
de Phonneur. 

= a2dly. Before the latter of two ſubſtantives, when it ex- 
Preſſes the nature, qualities, o or country of the firſt, as une 
montre d or, not de or; du vin de Bourgogne, not de 1a 
Bourgogne. 

23dly. Before a Subſtantiua preceded. by the words forte, 
genre, eſpece, mélange, or any other of the ſame ſignification, 
-as une ſorte de tribut, not du tribũt. 


ance, aſſez, autant, beaucoup, combien, nombre, jamais, 
moins, pas, point, peu, plus, quantité, rien, tant et trop; 
as beaucoup de pain et peu « de viande ; not beaucoup pain et 
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| 0 UPON SUBSTANTIVES! ” 2 
=. Low N is 8 Noun" 


* A general Rule. — Among the living cats the! make 
W of the maſculine , _ the females of the feminine, 


4thly, Before a Subſtantive preceded by the words abond- | 


Peu viande. 
See, for a greater ee. the Rules of my Gamma- : 
npon the Articles. ts, ain | 
s 1 8 E 
33 13 11 1 7 d 5 — —— _ 7 456) 
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a, 


ESSENTIAL RULES or THE PRENCIE SYNTAXz 3 


to We muſt except from this rule the reptiles, inſects, fiſhes, 
ays and many wild birds, whoſe genger is known by their termi- 
on- nation as well as that of inanimate objects, of which as fol- 


5 lows: | | 

Ve, * 5 OP 5 5 z 2 
ead Ma ſculine Terminalions. 
me 


or /on. 


an Mott gf. the words ending with apy of the following finals, 
ont 4. 4, i, o, u, age, che, uge, acle, aire, aume, eme, nie, oire, 

r in,, „ | 
we Feminine Terminalions. 


not minine. e I WL ; 
Moſt of the words ending with any of the following finals, 


SA Moft of the words ending. with a conſonant are thaſculine,. 
unleſs they have any of the following finals, a, eur, ion, 


tra- Moſt of che words ending in x, eur, ion, and;ſon, are ſe- 


ex- ce, te, ie, ace, ance, ence, ade, ude, itre, ure, Ile, mme, nne, 


une 770, Ne, tte, are of the feminine gender. — See for few excep- 


2 [a tions in my Exerciſe-book. % 2 
.; Rule g. When there is a conjunction between two nouns, 


tion before the firſt noun, it is uſually repeated before all 
others, as vous parlez de mon pere et de ma mere. 

Rule 6.— The latter of two Suhſtantives is put in the ge- 
nitive caſe: in French, whether it is in the geniti ve or dative 


les ennemie @ la vertu. 


it ox preſſes· tha ale of the firſt, as une chambre à manger ; 
de la poudre à canon; and with au, à la, or a, when. it 


homme aur lapins; il a caſſé le pot au lait. 


* 


Es allowed in French, and the order muſt be. reverſed, as une 
file e chambre, a cbaniber-maid. Les fables d'Efope ;, E/op's 


* 


0 4 4 5 
N = 
2 
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they muſt be put in the ſame caſe ;. awd, if there is a prepoli- 


It is however put in the dative caſe with à before it, N when 


is the nanſe of ſomething good to eat or- drink; ag appallez 


| Rile . — The Engliſh make often a tranſpoſition of words, 
and place the genitive the firſt; this tranſpoſition is nat 


in Engliſh; as les impies ſont les ennemis de. la vortu, not | 


4 ESSENTIAL RULES OF THE FRENCH SYNTAX. 


. © "UPON ADJECTIVES, COMP. AND SUPERL. 


Hir to form the Feminine of Adjeflives. 
The adjectives of the twenty-two following finals, become 


feminine by changing the maſculine termination into > the 
letters marked under each; thus 


M/. E, e, i, u, ct 6: eil, ul, an, Tha | on, 


- Fem. &e, e, ie, ue, che, ve, elle, cille, ulle, * Be onne. 


Maſ. eur, eau, ou, aux, ceux. 
Fen. euſe, elle, olle, auſſe, euſe. 
Adjectives of other finals (few words excepted) . fe- 
minine by adding an e mute ROI ERR; as 


Fraud, one pw, Petite. 


How to form the Plural of Subs. md 44. 


5 The Subſtantives and adjectives of the following termina- 
tions become plural we clixnging their final into the letters 
marked under each, 35 
Sing. al, Fall. 8 eu, ou, "x" 1. 112 2 | 
Plu. aux, aux, aux, eux, oux, ns, alike. 


The Subſtantives and adjectives of other finals (few words 


| excepted) become plural by adding an s to the fingular, as 
un bon livre, deux bons livres. 
_- Rule 8.— All adjeftives are ae! in French, and 
agree in gender and number with the Subſtantives to which 
they are joined or relative, example; un homme 223 une 
femme prudente ; un habit blanc, des robes blanches. 

Rule g.—Adjectives and participles are uſually placed i in 


French after the Subftantives to which they have reference, 


as du vin rouge, un homine ęſims; not du en va, nor un 
en homme. 


The following e beau, von, grand, gros, jeune, 


. joli, mauvais, méchant, meilleur, moindre, it, Saint et 


vieux, are excepted, and precede always the Subſtantive 
which they qualify, - as un bon ami; not un ami bon, 


ESSENTIAL RULES OF THE TIN SYNTAE. 6 


Rule 10.—AdjeRives become comparatives by prefixing 
to them the adverbs plus or moins, auf or autant ; and ſuper- 
| latives, by prefixing le, a; or les, to plus or moin; as; grand, 
| ſavant, adj. plus grand, moms ſavant. comp. le plus grand, 
le moins ſavant. ſuperl. : | | 
N. B. The fuperlative governs the next noun in the geni- 
tive caſe in French, and the verb in the ſubj unctive mood, as 
the il eſt le plus ſavant de Londres, gen. et le plus humble que je 
| connoills; a 5 
Rule 11.— The Engliſh uſe the definite article b before 
the comparatives of proportion, and the French never; thus 
ane. the more is rendered by plus, and the leſs by moins, without 
le; as plus vous Etudierez, plus vous profitereg; be more you 
will ſtudy, the more you will improve; not le plus: vous 
> fe- I Etndieret, eM4. GESD In of. 
z As Rule 12.— The word than, which is uſed in Engliſh after a 
| comparative, is expreſſed four different ways in French: 
ift. By gue, when it is followed by a noun or a pronoun, 
as vous Ctes plus grand gue moi et plus petit gue mon frere ; 
vou are faller ban me, and ſmaller than my brother. : 
. 2dly. By de, when it is followed by a cardinal number, as 
ters il a np 2 quinze ans. he is more than fifteen years of age. 
| Zdly. By gue de, when it is followed by a verb in the infi- 
2. J nitive mood, as il eft plus glorieux de pardonner gue de ſe 
venger; it is more glorious to forgive than to revenge. 
ords | athly. By que ze, before a verb uſed in any tenſe of the 
, as indicative mood, as vous tes plus jeune que Je ne croyois; 
vou are younger ban I thought. . 
and! _ Rule ig. — The adjeRives of dimenſion are uſually rendered 
hich | 12 French by the ſubſtantive, thus: Jong, by de longheur; Bigö, 
une by de hauteur; vide, by de largeur; and deep, by de pro- 
tondeur : as une bled ſix pieds de longueur; a table fix 
d in || feet long, not une table fx pieds longue.” e e 
ence, The Engliſh ule the verb to be, when they want to expreſs 
r un] the height, depth, or breadth of an object, and the French 
Ihe word avoir; as eette tour a deux cents pieds de hautear; - 
une, this tower 25 two hundred feet high; not cette tour of deux ' 
r f. ͤ | 
ntive n 1 11 „ eq ö 7% Sy 


» 


— 
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uſually pre 


gative, as parlons-nous, parlez-vous, parl 


6 BSSENTIAL RULES or THE FRENCH SYNTAX: | 


N 


— 


UPON PERSONAL PRONOUNS. | 


N | Singular, Nominative, Plural. 
©. je mM nous vous ils, 
d. moi toi lui nous vous eux. 
1 W ps oy Genitive. 1 * 5 9 
- of me of thee of tim of us of you of them. 
C. en "EM == 1 3 
"X00 de moi de toi de lui de nous de vous deux, 
| Dative. | 5 . = : 
| Rae, Fe: 2 to Bim tous to you tothem. 


„dd Ii nous vous _ leur, 


d. à moi à toi a lui Anous A vous à eux. 
TH 2 420; 516 Agcalative. fits 
"no „ F708 them. 
h ie „% nous von les. 
dd luĩ nous vous eux. 


c denotes a conjunctive pr., and d a e the frſt 
cedes the verb, but the others are put in the ſame 


. xo in French as in Engliſh. 
Rule 14.— The perſonal pronouns (je, 105 il, or as; ; vous, 


Vous, ils, or elles are el placed before the verb of which 
E, 


hey are the nag ik as je parle, ru parles, # parle, 
They are however placed after, when the «+77 is interro- 
ent- is? 


When a verb interrogatively uſed ends with a vowel, and 


5 the e begins with another, we put a (t. between 


them, 2 25 bien? viendra- t- elle bient6t 2 


— » ne 2 — When a verb interrogatively uſed has a fubſtan- 
tive for its nominative caſe, we put in French the fubſtantive 


before the verb, and the pronouns i! or elle, ils or elles after, 
thus: votre pere eſt- i à la maiſon ? is your ney 4 at home ? 


as if it was, Four — is * at home, 


s 


N 


- 


ESSENTIAL RULES OF THE FRENCH SYNTAX. 7 


Rule 16.— When the perſonal pronouns are governed by a 
verb in the dative or accuſative caſes, they are uſually con- 
junctive, and are placed immediately before the verb or its 
— „as vous ſui parlez; vous lui avez parlé; nous les 


conn , nous ler avons connu. | ts 
If, however, the verb is in the imperative, and is not at- 
tended by a negation, the perſonal pronouns are put imme- 
diately after it, as parlez - lui, connoiſſez- les. 17 


4 17,—When a verb governs two or more pronouns, 


they are placed before or after it in the following order : me, 


te, ſe, nous, vous, go before le, la, les, theſe go before lui and 
leur; y and en are placed laſt, as il nous en donne; donnez- 


nous en; je le lui preterai; pretez-le lui. 7 
; Nt B. The al pronouns are repeated in French before 
every verb they are governed by, as Il vous aime, et vous 


reſpecte. 


vod POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 


m. mon ton ſon notre votre leur. 
. la notre votre leur. 
pl. mes tes ſes nos 
mine thine bis Ours yours + theirs.” | 


ſ. le mien le tien le fien le notre le votre le leur. 

pl. les miens les tiens les ſiens les notres les votres les leurs. 
The 1. of theſe laſt pr. is formed by adding xe to the m ; 

and the pl. by adding an s ta the ſing. | 


. Rule 18.— The poſſeſſive pronouns are repeated in French 
4 agree with each in gender and 


before every ſubſtantive, an | 
number, as mon père, ma mere et mes freres ſont morts. 


We uſe, however, the maſculine pr. mon, ton, ſon, inſtead 
of ma, ta, ſa, before a noun feminine, which begins with a 


vowel or an þ mute,” as mon hiftoire, f. ſon ambition, f. not 
ma hiſtoire, ſa ambition, which would have a bad ſound. © 
| Rule 19.—The poſſeſſive pronouns agree in French with 
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| 8 | BISENTIAL RULES or THE FRENCH SYNTAS, 


the noun. ſubſequent, and never with the noun antecedent, 
as they do in Engliſh ; thus, ſpeaking of a woman we ſay, 


. Jon Epoux eft mort, ſon fils eft malade; ber hutband is dead, 


ber ſon is ſick; and ſpeaking of a man we ſay, ſa femme is 
belle; /a fille eſt 3 jeune; his wife is handſome, Ons NON 
is young. 

N. B. In ſpeaking to our relations: or blende we prefix i in 
| Framed the poſletfive pronouns mon, ma, mes, to the words 
Pere, mere, frere, ſour, Ke. as od ee mon ils? me 
3 ma'mere. 

Rule 20.— The poſſeiiive pr. mine, aw; his, __ Ke. are 
expreſſed: in French three different ways 

1ſt. By le mien, le tien, le ſien, &. which ares in gender 


and number with the ſubſtaritive to which they have refe- 


rence, as votre ſceur eſt plus jeune que la nien Ks fifter 
is younger than mine, 

2dly. By à moi, à toi, à lui, Kc. 1 they are receded 
by the verb o be, as ce hvre eſta 4 moi, this book is mine; 
not ce livre eſt le mien. 

gdly. By mes, tes, fes, when they are preceded by gf in 


Engliſh, as un de mes amis; a friend of mine, as if it was, 


one of * friends. 


f — — 


" DEMON STRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


. Pl. 

ce or cet cette tbis - ces 3 
. -celui.. estte that; cer celles . Abe. 
celui-ci celle- ci this ceux- ci celles-ci theſe, 
Dy celui-la celle-la e ceux la celles Ia thoſe. 
MS cn IEEE... 


Rule 2 1.— The demonſtralive pr. this and that, are ex- 
preſſed four different ways in French: 
iſt. By ce or cet m. cette f. ces pl. when they come before 
a ſubſlantive, as ce livre, cet oi ſeau, ces pommes ; this hook, 
' that * theſe apples. | 
a By * 6 or celle, cæuæ or celles, when they are fol-. 
ow by a relative pronoun or a genitive caſe, as ce livre! 
vaut mieux que celui que vous avez acheté, et que celui de 
mon frere; this book is better than that æbbich oe have 


- Kc. DD | 1 


* 


7 


* * 


| | livre gui eſt ſur la table, le livre dont) je me 


— 


ksskNrIAI RULES or THE FRENCH. SYNTAX. © 9 


gdly. By celui-ci or celle-ci, ad 3 Kc. when 
they refer to two or more ſubſtantives ſpoken of before, as 
voila deux livres, lequel preferez-vous ; celuisci ou lt. 8 
Here are two book 8, which do you prefer, ibis or that. - 

4thly. By cect and cela, when they are uſed to point at 
ſome object without naming it, as ceci eſt pour moi, et cela 
. vous: bis is for me, and that for you. „ 


, 


; 4 RELATIVE PRON OUNS. 
77. | gen 8 £5. dat. Ac. 
qui de qui, "had A quit; qa: 
lequel du quel, dont au quel que 
i de quel 5 à quel quel 
Henn :- 8 Q_- que 
. qui. ce que what 


quel and Equl become f. by addin g le, and = by adding 
an s to the ſing. the other pr. are indeclinable. 

Rule 22.— The relative pronouns are uſually expreſſed with 
reference to all ſorts of object - by qui, when they are in the 
nominative caſe; by dont when they are in the genitive; ang 
by gue when they are in the accuſative; as 'Thomme- 
Ecrit ; Thomme dont vous parlez; I'homme que je vois. 

ker, le livre que, 
je Hi... 

Rule 2g. When the relative pronouns are in the ative, EL, 
or after a prepoſition, they are uſually expreſſed by qui with - 
reference to perſons, and by lequel or la- quelle, les-quels or 
leſquelles, with reference to a othe r objects, as l homme à qui 
Je t eſt ſavant; les raiſons ſur en je me _— ſont 
oldes. 

N. B. The relative pronouns, and alſo the en 
that, are often underſtood in Engliſh between two verbs, but 
gui or que muſt always be uſed in French, as je erois gue 
vous viendrez; I think you will come, not je crois vous 
Jviendrez. 

Rule 24.— The word what i is expreſſed four different ways. 
in French: 
iſt. By guel or quelle, nels or quelles, when it comes be- 

A bore a ſub antive, as 1 livre lifez-vous What en hog 
you read ? 


— 


4 


— 


10 ESSENTIAL RUERS or ru FRENCH! SYNTAX, 


- - 2dly. By quoi, when itis in the gen, dat. or after a pre- 
= poſition, and is not followed by a ſubſtantive; as de 9 vous lik. 
plaignez- vous Of what do you complain? noi 

gdly.. By ce qui or ce gue, when it is not preceded by a ref, 
prepoſition, and the ſentence is not interrogative, as ce gue be, 
vous dites eſt vrai; evbat you ſay is true. ' or 

Athly. By que or qu'eft ce que, when it is not preceded by la | 
a prepoſition, and the ſentence is interrogative, as dus You- lett 


 lez-yous ?—I hat do 2 want : ERA. 1 

| AM I | pre: 

: UPON NEGATIONS, ao - 

Rule 25.—The Eugen negations are uſually expreſſed in Ta la 
French as follows : put 
not by ne pas, as; Je ne parle Pas. I dd not ſpeak. q 
nobody ne perſonne, je ne vois perſonne. I fee nobody. whi 
nothing ne rien, Je ne dis rien. I fay nothing. leaf 
none ne aucun, je nen ai aucun. I have none. , 1 
no ne aucun, il ne fait aucun prog. He makes no pro. yet 


not one ne pas un pas un n'a Schappè. Not one has eſcaped j and 
never ne jamais, il ne parle jamais. He never ſpeaks. I je je 

The verbs craindre, appreber , avoir peur, empęcber, and ſoor 
alſo the conjunctions 42 crainte gue; de peur que, amains quell. 7 
require the particle ne before the next. verb, which the 807 ſubj 


| vern in the ſubjunctive mood, ee a 1 
fear he will do it. x ; 3 
5 . —— * e 8 _ | 
JJ 5 Re 


- Bude: 6 Ehe verbs agree in eee with 

| eee caſe, as je parle, naus parlons. 

2 When a verb has twq nominative — of different kn? Th 
| it is put im the plutals and agroes with tha moſt worthy z the 

firſt perſon. is more; worthy! than the ſecond; and the ſecond due, 
more worthy than. tha third; * as: mon frere et ma n. AP 


prenons le fran er que, 
* Rule 27.— The latter of two words: | is uſu t the uo! 
' invnitive mood, when there is no nominative between qua! 
them; as je ne ſaurois apprendre ma legon. 4t 


It is put in the participle, when the firſt verb is nie 41 the NOUL 
col auriliaries air or cere, as vous tes. AED et. moi Il ef 
- Je ſuis pun, part. N 


= 


re- 
ous 


y a 
que 
| by 


Ou- 


d in 
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ESSENTIAL RULES or THE FRENCH SYNTAX. 11 


Rule 28.— The oarticipls 3 is always declinable in French 
hke an adjeRtive, and agrees in gender and number with the 
nouns and pronouns antecedent, when it has an immediate 
reference to them; which is uſually the caſe aſter the verb 2 


be, but not after aworr, unleſs it be preceded by que or Ie, la, 


or es, ex. ma ſœur eſt gfimbe, mes frères ſont * decl. 
la lettre que j ai Fegus eſ Ea decl. 3 "Ow une Tram 
lettre, indecl. 

Rule 29 —The pen of the indicative 1s uſed to ex- 


preſs things which uſed to happen, or which were preſent i in 
a time mentioned by the other verb ef the ſentence, as 


Jj ecrivois quand i] arriva; quand j 'Etois jeune 3j allois ſouvent 


a la chaſſe.— A gerund preceded by was or were, is always 


put in the imperfect in French. 
The preterite is uſed to expreſs a particular fact or event 


which happened in a time quite paſt, and at the diſtance at 


leaſt of a day, as Cæſar fut tuẽ dans le ſenat; not Etoit tus. 
The future is uſed when we want to expreſs a thing not 
yet come, and after the conjunctions apres-que, aulſilt que, 
and deſque, though the preſent tenſe be uſed in Engliſh ; as 
je jonerai-auffitot que j aurai fini mon theme ;, I wil play as 
ſoon as I have finiſhed my exerciſe ; not auffitöt que j ai fini. 
Rule go. A verb preceded by 4 or "my is put in n 
ſubjunctive mood in French. 5 


iſt. When the verb which precedes, i is den e : 


or negatively, as je ne crois pas go. il le Ja oe. Croyez-yous 


qu'il le ae? ſubj 
2dly. 
mand, or order, whether the ſentence. be or not negative or 


ent, ſubj. 

3dly. ee er the following conjunRtions afin que, à moins 
que, avant que, bien que, de crainte 
cas que, juiqu'a ce que, loinque, m que, non obſtant 
que, non que, non pas que, poſe que, pourvu que, pourque, 
quoique, ſans que, and ſoit que; ex. Je ſerai Prèt avant 


qu'ils 4 venus, ſubj. | 
| After a ſuperlative, or. any 1 the following pro> 


| ag qui que ce ſoit, aucun, pas un, periomng ot rien; 5-88 * 


* 


| ee le dy nt dus Je IC mo * 9% be 


1144 * 7 


When the ert es W a6 any fear, doubt, com- 


interrogative; ex. je doute qu'il vienne; je veux qu ils le 


ue, de peur que, en 


12 "ESSENTIAL 'ROLEs OP THE PRENCH SYNTAX, : 


N. B. The verb governed in the ba mood, i is uſu- 

* - alt put in the preſent tenſe, when the firſt verb is in the pre- 
ſent or future of the indicative; and in the preterite, when 
the firſt verb is in any other tenſe; as je veux que vous le 

| | faſſiez pres. Je voulois que vous le en, pret. - 
| | Niue g1.—The verb 10 be, is expreſſed in French by the 
| 2 verb avorr, when it is followed: by a nada number, or the 
words, hungry, dry; thirſty, cold, or hot, not ſaid of the 
weather; as j'ai quinze ans, 1 am fifteen years of age. Aver- 
/ vous faim? Are you hungry? | 

Ik̃he verb 10. bs, is expreſſed in French by the verb Faire, 

when we ſpeak of the diſpoſition of the weather; as il Tait 

beau tems; it is ſine weather. II fera chaud bientot ; ; ith 
| vill be hot ſoon. 

| bo © be verb 10 be, is expreſſed by the verb fe porter, in Hah: 

| N Ingof the health; as je me porte bien aujourdhui, mais je ne 


ois ye: bien hier. Tanner. but I'2v8s not 


4 = ye 
Niue g2 .—The verb 7 bave, is expreſſed i in aac ho the 
verb &re in the compound tenſes of all the reflected verbs E 
and alſo of the fol ing, aller, arriver, deceder, entrer i glo 
mourir, naitre, partir, tomnber, venir, and of all thoſe de- Jour 
rived from them; as je me ſs nt, I bave riſen: Its on pro 
N arrives 3 3 they have ane. Tron 37 Sv ther 
Y © UPON ADVERBS AND PREPOSITIONS. Iseo 


= Rule 33.— The adverbs are uſually placed in French aſte 

the verb or its auxiliary, but never between the verb and it: 

nomiĩnative caſe, as they are often in Engliſh; ex. nous no ; 
repentons Jouvent de parler trop; q we Nen repent of talking di 

too much. er 

Nule 94, —The prepoſitions are always placed i in Frenctff | 

= before: the word which they govern, and never after, as the) 

are often in Engliſh ; ex. à qui parlez-yous ? ? Whom dq 

you ſpeak to? Not qui parlez-vous a. © ne 

N. B. The prepoſitions de, à, and en, are uſually repeate 00 

in French before every noun, pronoun, and verb ; others ard. 

not repeated, except before words of different fignification. | 

{FX Theſe thirty-four Rules muſt be well learnt before thq, 

e — the Tranſlation of theWorld in Miniature | 
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EUROPE. 
verbs Evunopz, though the leaſt extenſive quarter * of the 
ntrer 
e de 


s ſon 
ter of utility or ornament, the ſciences both military and 
I eivil, have been carried à to the greateſt perfection. It is 


our attention. 


government, and manners; and from whence we draw 

he greateſt number of facts and memoxials f, either for our 

entertainment s or inſtruction. | 225 

Og gives to Europe the ſuperiority over the reſt 
rid, 


ling of the world, on account h of the happy temperature of its 


renclla moderate climate, both on plants and animals, is well 


| they known from i experience, The immenſe number of” Ende. 


3 Europe from one * another, is likewiſe extremely commo- 
an partie et dg » u 
on. P ſous pluſieurs memoires i Fapres 

Va F< celle qui £8 amuſement k Fun de 

ature 1 


4 portèes „„ 


WORLD IN MINIATURE. 


in Europe that we find the greateſt variety of characters, 


globe, is, in many b reſpects, that which e moft os deſerves 
Hem the human mind has made the greateſt 
progreſs towards imprevement ; and here. the arts, whe- 


- climate, and the great variety of its ſurface. The effect of 


tains, rivers, and ſeas, which divide the different counties of 


— 


96 44-9 


dious for its inhabitants. Theſe natural boundaries! check ® 


the progreſs of conqueſt or deſpotiſm, which has always 


been ſa rapid in the extenſive plains of Africa and the Eaſt : 


the ſeas and rivers facilitate the intercourſe n and commerce 
between different nations of that part of the world. | 
Europe Mtuated between the thirty- ſixth and the ſeventy- tel 
1ccond ® degree of North latitude, and between the tenth de- at. 
gree Weſt, and the fixty-fifth degree Eaſt longitude 1, 
from London. It is bounded Pon the North © by the frozen an 
Ocean; on the Eaſt by Aſia; on the Sbuth by the Medi- I be 
terranean Sea; and on the Weſt by the Atlantic Ocean. an 


Europe is ®! three thouſand miles long * from Cape St. Vin- 


cent in the Weſt, to the mouth of the river Oby in the G 
North-eaft; and two thouſand and five hundred miles broad x,4 
from the North Cape in Norway, to the Cape Metapas in] jp, 
the Morea, the moſt ſouthern u promontory in Europe. of 

Europe is divided into the following Kingdoms and States: 
England, Londen, Capital France, Paris. My 


Scotland, Edinburgh. Spain; Madrid. Af 


Ireland, Dublin. Portugal, en. " 
Norway, Bergen. _ Popedom, Rane. ber 
Denmark, Copenhagen. Naples, "Naples, fam 
Sweden, Se kboln. Hungary, Buda. 14 
Ruſſia, Petenſburgb, Turliey, Conſtantinople. 45 
Poland, Warſaw. Switzerland, Bern. 1. 
Pruflia, Berlin. Piedmont, Turin. 10 
Germany, Vienna. " 2 Venice; ien. the 


Bohemia, Prague. Sardinia, Þ Cagliary. 18 
Holland, Amſterdam. Sicily, Palerma. [hi 


: a ; ['t B . 
I bornes v elle eft hornce embouchure v & 
m arrètent 4 au norxd e de large x tei 
a communication de long au mie! fen 
douzième %%% “ ß 
5 ; : * Ep 


N. B. The wordi in Italics are not to be expreſſed f 25 
French. The figure 1, 2. 3, 4, Kc. have reference to th * in 
rules that precede. y „„ coe. 
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AS Afia exceeds Europe and Africa in the extent* of its 
territories, it is alſo ſuperior to them in the ſerenity of its 
air, the fertility of its Gal * the deliciouſneſs Y of its fruits, 
the fragrancy * and balſamic qualities of its plants, ſpices 3, 
and gums; the ſalubrity of its drugs; the quantity, variety, 
beauty, and value b of its gems ; the fineneſs*© of its ſilks, 
and the richneſs of its metals. } 855 

It was 4 in Aſia, according to the ſacred” records ©, that 
God planted the Garden of Eden, in which he formed the 
firſt ® man and woman. Aſia became again the nurſery of 
the world after the deluge, from whence £ the deſcendants 
of Noah diſperſed themſelves® into all the other parts of 


the ove. It was in Aſia that God placed his once favourite 
Pe 


e, the Hebrews, whom he enlightened by revelations, 


and to whom he gave the oracles of truth, It was in 


Afia that the great work i of our redemption was accom- . 
proud by his divine ſon Jeſus Chriſt; and it was from 
ence k that the light of the Holy Gofpel was carried?! with. 
amazing em rapidity, into all the known nations by his 
Apoſtles and followers; it was here that the firſt chriſtian. _ 
churches were founded, and the Chriſtian faith miracu- 


{ouſly propagated u. 


On all * theſe accounts, Afia claims v a ſuperiority over 


the other quarters 9 of the world; but it muſt be owned, 
Ithat a great change has happened in the pat called Turkey, 


. [5 


od in 
to th 


. 


which has loft much of its ancient ſplendor ; and from $5 


1 the populous and beſt eultivated ſpot. of Aſia, is become a 
Is &tentue © | 


e livres Saints m ſurprenante 

Ii terrein f firſt rep n propagte 

I excellence e o fous tous 
? bonne odeur h ſe repandirent p mérite 
„ i ouvrage a parties 
b valeur u del r il faut avouer 
e fineſſe portée et du pays 
Lee fut en. | 8 . 

7 C2 


_ — —U— —Ed5———— — - 8 


51 principal regions which divide this vaſt country, are: 
Tartary, Tibet-cap. 


* 


E 
wild and uncultivated t deſert. The other parts of Aſia 
continue much in their former condition, the ſoil being as 
remarkable for its fertility, as 
indolence and effeminacy. 
This effeminacy is chiefly 


5, om, 


* 


- are the inhabitaiits for their 


owing tou the warmth of the 


climate; and the ſymptoms of it are more or leſs viſible, as 
the people are ſeated * nearer or fartherY from the north. 
Hence the Tartars, who live near the ſame latitude with us 2, 
are as* brave, hardy, ſtrong, and vigorous as any. > Euro- 
pean nation. What is wanting © in ſtrength among the 
Chineſe, and: tke inhabitants of the molt ſenuthern regions 
is, in a great meaſure, made up d by the vivacity of their 


mind, and their ingenuity in various kinds of workmanſhip, . 


which our moſt ikilful mechanics have in vain. endeavoured 


to imitate, 
The Continent of 


Afia is fituated between the 25th and 


the 108th degree of Eaſt longitude from London ; and be- 
teen the Equator and the Soth degree of North latitude. 
It is about © four thouſand and ſeven hundred miles in 
length, and four thouſand and three hundred miles in breadth. 
It is bounded by the Frozen Ocean on the North; by the 
Pacific Ocean on the Eaſt; by the Indian Ocean on the 
South; and by the Red Sea, the Mediterranean, the Archi- 
lago, and the Baltic on the Weſt: So that it is almdſt 
8 by the ſea on all ſides. | 7 


Part of Arab, Mecca. 


- China, Pekin, Syria, „„ 
Moguls, Delbi. Holy Land; Jeruſalem. 
India, Siam. Natolia, Smyrna. 
Perfia, Ipaban,  Meſopotam, Diarbect. 
Caldea, Bagdad. Armenia, rerum. 
t inculte „ plus loin e manque 
u vient pr. de 2 que nous 4 compenſẽ 
a auth 


2 proportion que 
demeurent | 


b qu' aucune 


e a environ. 


AFRICA. - 


AFRICA is generally repreſented as bearing f ſome re- 


ſemblance to the form of a pyramid, the baſe being in the 


northern s part of it, and the point at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Africa is a peninſula of a prodigious extent h, 
joined i to Afia only by a neck k of land, about ſixty miles 
over}, between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, uſually 
called the Iſthmus of Suez. The ſituation of Africa for 


commerce is extremely favourable, ſtanding em, as it were n, 


in the center of the globe, and having a much nearer 9 com- 


munication. with Aſia, Europe, and America, than any of 
the other quarters has o with the reſt; however, it has no 


navigation, and receives no benefits from its happy poſition, - 
This quarter p of the world, though capable of producing 


many things delightful a, as well as convenient, ſeems to be 


almoſt entirely neglected, not only by the natives, but alſo- 


by the Europeans, who are ſettled in it”, Africa: contained: _ 


formerly ſeveral kingdoms and ſtates, eminent for the liberal 


arts, for wealth and power, and for the moſt extenſives 


commerce. The kingdoms of Egypt and Ethiopia in par- 
ticular were much celebrated t; and the rich 9 and powerful 
ſtate of Carthage, extended her commerce to every part of. 
the then known world, till it was ſubdued by the Romans. 

After this, the natives conftantly plundered by the go- 
vernors ſent from Rome, neglected u their trade, and culti-- 


vated no more of their lands than what ** was neceſſary for 
their ſubſiſtence, 3„ & Bͤ.:ᷓ: m? „ 
Upon the decline of the Roman Empire, in the fifth cen- 
tury Y, the north of Africa was over-run * by the Vandals, 
who contributed {till more to the- deſtruction of arts and! 
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4 3% ©. 
ſeiences; and to add to this calamity, the Saracens mads 
a ſudden conqueſt of all the coaſts of Egypt and Barbary, 


in the ſeventh century. Thefe were ſucceded by the Turks, 
who carried v deſolation wherever? they came a, and com- 


pleted. the ruin of that once flouriſhing part of the world. 


As the Equator divides this extenſive country almoſt in: 


". the middle b, and the greateſt part © of it is under the tro- 
Pics, the heat is almoſt inſupportable to an European. In 
many places. ſhow never 3 falls in the plains, and it is ge- 

© nerally never found d but on the top © of the higheſt moun- 


tains. The natives in theſe ſcorching f regions would as 


toon expect s that the marble ſhould: melt.® and. flow in. 


liquid ſtreams, as i that water would freeze and loſe k its 
. BY 


Africa is n foun fhouſand and three hundred miles long 


from! Cape Bona in the Mediterranean, to them Cape of 


Good Hope; and three thouſand and four hundred miles 


broad. from Cape Verd to Cape Guardafui, near the Straits. 


ef Babelmandel. It is bounded,” on the North by the Me- 
diterranean Sea; on the Eaſt by the Iſthmus of Suez, the 
Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean; on the South by. the Sou- 


thern Ocean; and on the Weſt by the great Atlantic Ocean. 


- As ſcarcely any traveller has penetrated into the heart of 


Africa, we muſt o acknowledge our ignorance of the bounds, 
and even of the names of ſeveral of the inland nations, 


which may be p {till reckoned d among the unknown parts. 
af the world; but according to the beſt. accounts and con- 


jectures, Africa may be divided into the following ſtates: 


Morocco, F cap. Biludilgerid, Dara. 
Algiers, * Algiers. JJ 

Tunis, Tunis. Negroland, Madinga. 
Tripoli, Tipo. Guinea, Benin, 
Egypt, Grand Cairo. Nubia, Mibidg. 

y portèrent f brulantes m juſqu'au. 

⁊ partout oth Ecrowoient 1 604 . 
2 allèrent h fondroit o novs fommes: 
5 au milieu. comme ils croi- forces 


v qu'on peut: 
Jcompter- 
r Fils. 


* perdroitt 


4 et ne fe trouxe 
deu 18 


— . 


] 
{ 
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Abyſſinia; Gondar, jan, Baan, 
Lower Etiopia ,Unknown, Zanguebar, Melinda. | 
Congo, St. Salvador. Monemugi, Cbicova. 
Angola, Loande. Sofola, _ | &Sofola. 


Benguela, Benguela. Caffraria. C. & Good Hope. 


| THIS great Continent was. diſcevered by Chriſtopher ; 
Columbus, in the year one thouſand:feur hundred and ninety- 
two, as he was feeking t a: paſſage tothe Eaſt Indies by the- 


North. He firſt 58. landed on one of the Bahama Iſlands, 


and went ſoon after to Spagniola. Here he eftablithed. x - 
colony, and then returned to Spain, where he was received“ 


in u a kind of triumph. A fleet of ſeventeen ſail: was ſoon 
prepared for his return; and he-was furniſhed with“ fifteen 
hundred men, and: all things neceſſary for * diſcovery or- 
conqueſt, Columbus, on his return, viſited Spagniola, left 


there v ſame men, proceeded to * his diſcoveries, touched at 


Cuba, and ſoon after diſcovered the Continent of America, 


When this Continent was diſcovered, the natives were- 


ignorant of * every. European art. Agriculture itſelf was: 
hardly known. among them; they acquired the neceſlaries: 
of b life by hunting the wild animals, which their foreſts 


ſupplied © in great abundance. They lived for the moſt 


part in ſmall tribes9, ſeparated: from one © another by a deſert 
ar a foreſt, When they were at war f with their neigh- 


bours, they enliſted 8, under the banners of a chief, who. 
had h diftinguiſhed himſelf by his wiſdom and bravery; 
Before they * began the attack, they painted: their faces - tos 


* decouvert 2 continua- A Pune de | + + 

| cherchoiti , 2 ignoroient ten guerre 

aver d choſes neceſſa- ss enrolloĩenz 

on lui fournit res a n qui s Stoit. 
pour faire des fourniſtoient. Earantde 
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give them 15 a moſt terrible appearance. They firſt fought 


at a diſtance k from behind the trees, and afterwards ruſhed 


upon one m another with clubs in their n hands ; . trampled 


upon o the dead bodies of their enemies; wallowed P in 


their blood like wild beaſts, and often 33 W eured their fleſh. 
When the war was over 9, they diſtributed the priſoners 
among the tribe; they * ROS CIS 33 adopted them to ſupply * 
the place of thoſe they had loſt in the battle, but more 
often condemned them 14 to die, and inflicted upon them t 
all the torments which ſavage cruelty eould invent. After 


their death, their bodies were cut to pieces u, boiled and eaten 


by thoſe favage people. 

- Theſe circumftances of cruelty, ſo degrading to- human 
nature, ſhew to what degree of barbanty 7 the paſhons of 
men may be carried, when they are not governed by reaſon 
nor reſtrained * by religion, and prove at the ſame time the 
value of commerce, arts, and ſciences, which have civilized: 


nations, repreſſed natural vices, . and ſoftened the ferocity of 


the human heart. 
America, though in general not? a mountainous cpuntr 


has the greateſt mountains in the world. The Cordillera 


divide the whole Southern 2 part of America, and run a 
length of four thouſand and three hundred miles along the- 
coaft of the Pacific Ocean. Their height is as remarkable 
. as their length, for they are conſtantly covered with a ſnow, 
though in part under the torrid zone. Chimborazo, the 
higheſt of them, is above twenty b thouſand feet high is. 
America is, without queftion©, the part of the globe 


Which is beſt watered. A country of foch vaſt * extent. on 


each fide of the Equator, muſt © neceſſarily have a great 
variety of e as well as elimates. K produces oſt. f 0 


k de loin | 4 remplir y elle ne ſoit pag 
| ſe precipitoient qu''ils avoient 2 meridionale 
1 [un ſur d leur faiſoient ſouf-a couvertes de 
n maſſues ala frir | b a plus de 
o fouloient aux u coupès en mor- © ſans doute 
pieds deen d d'une fi Eranife: | 
P ſe rouloient „ *-barbarte: - -. doit 


4 finie * reſtreintes la plupart 


— 


„„ 


the metals, minerals, and plants to be met s in any ole 
part of the world. It produces alſo diamonds h, pearts, and 


emeralds : to theſe may be added a great number of other 


commodities, ſuch as cochineal, indigo?,” ginger, cocoa, 
ſugar, cotton, Jeſuit's bark, hides, furs, and a great N 


of medicinal roots and plants. 


America extends from -the Soth 8 North, to the 
53th South latitude, and from the 35th to the 136th of 


Weſt longitude from London. It is nearly nine thouſand 
miles in length, whilſt its greateſt breadth is only*® three 


thouſand and four hundred miles. It fees both hemiſ- 


pheres, has two ſummers and a double winter. It is waſhed 
by two great oceans, by which it carries on! a direct com- 

merce with the other three parts of the world. It is com- 
poſed of two great Continents, which are joined by a fort of 
Iſthmus, which at Darien is only ® fixty miles over n. 


Ameriea is divided into the following provinces : 


Florida, W. Penſacola. _ 
N N , = L0ouiſiana, New 3 
ew Britain, Cities. Ne Mexico, St. Fe. wee 


Canada, | - Quebec. 8515 % b 7 
New Scotland, e, ene eee 5 


New England, Boos. sorg ERIC 
New York, Nero Fork. - Terra Fi irma, Panama 

New Jerſey, | Perth Amboy. Peru. Lima. ff [990 
ee Pbiladelpbia. Guiana, Cayenne. 
Maryland, Annapolis. Braſil, St. e 
Virginia, © illiamſburgb. Paraguay, Buen. _—_ 
Carolina, Charles Town. Chili. Et. Jaga. 

F lorida, E. St. Auguſtine. ; e 

E qui fi trouvent k n'eſt que de m n A que : 
des diamans l elle fait N n de largeur I 
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and is ſucceeded without interval by a_clou 
vertical fun, , The earth, notwithſtanding * the exceſſive 


There 


© ſeptentrionale 
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AETSSI VIA. in Africa. 


ABYSSINIA is 51 nine hundred miles long '3, eight hun- 
dred broad, and contains about three hundred and cighty 


thouſand ſquare miles. It is ſituated ® between the ſixth 


and the twentieth degree of North © latitude, and between 
the twenty-fixth and the forty-fourth of Eaſt longitude from 
London. It is bounded by Nubia on the? North; by the 
Red Sea on the Eaſt ; by Gorham on the Weſt; and by the 


kingdom of Gingiro on the South, | 


The rainy ſeaſon continues from d 1 . 
oudleis Iky and a 


heat, is perpetually cold, partly t awing to the fix months 
trains, and partly t the rerpttuat 5 equality of nights and days. 

s no country in the world which produces u a 
greater number or variety of quadrupeds than Abyſſinia. 
Of the tame kind, great quantities are met with every where, 


ſome * with horns of different dimenſions, ſome without horns 


at ally, differing alf9 in the colour and length of their hair 2, 


Among the wild animals. are a prodigious 9 number of the ne“ 


gazel kind 7. The hyena is ſtill more numerous e; the wild 
boar ĩs met b frequently in the banks of rivers covered with 
wood. The elephant, rhinoceros, lion, leopard, and panther, 
are the inhabitants of © the low hot country. The crocodiles 
e in all rivers, not only of Abyſſinia, but alſo of Nubia 
and” W755 rf. G9 % 45 
Thwamber of birds in Abyflinia exceeds f that of other 


. animals beyond 8 proportion ; the high and low countrics 


are h equally ſtored i with them. Many ſpecies of eagles, 


hawks s, and vultures, overſtock all parts of the country, 


The golden eagle is one of the largeſt birds that flies ; 


on en trouve d qui ſont convertes 


P au nord x quelques uns m5 
4 depuis v aucunes cornes © habitent 
non obſtant = poll a” f ſurpaſle ' 
toujours 2 nombreuſe g au dela de toute 
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u produiſe 
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he is 1 above eight feet from wing to wing k. Great variety 


of ſtorks cover 'the plains in May, when the rains become 
conſtant. . There are few owls, but they are of an immenſe 
ſize , and truly beautiful. 07-9 „„ 


From the claſs of inſects, I ſhall ſelect here the tſaltſalya, 


which, furniſhes a ſtriking proof how fallacious .it is m to 
judge * by appearances. If we conſider its ſmall ſize o, its 
weakneſs and want of beauty, nothing?“ is more contemp- 
tible in the creation p, or more infignificant, But if we 


paſs from theſe 4 to the account of his power, we are 


obliged, with the greateſt ſurpriſe, to acknowledge that 
the elephant, the rhinoceros, the lion, and the tyger,. are 
vaſtly r his inferiors, and that the appearance of this ſmall 
inſe&t occaſions more trepidations, movement 5, and diſor- 
der, than wouldt whole b 

mals collected toget ger. 5 5 
This inſect is in ſize very little larger v than a bee. As 
ſoon as it appears, all the cattle forſake their food. and run 
about * the plains. No remedy remains to themy but to 
haſten down to the ſands of Atbara, where this cruel enemy 
never 25 dares to purſue them 16. The camel itſelf, though 
its ſize be large, its ſtrength great, and its à body covered 
with Þ a thick ſkin, is not capable to ſuſtain the violent 
punctures © of this inſet. When it is attacked by this fly, 
his body, legs 1s, and head, are ſoon covered with 4 large 
boſſes, which ſwell, break e, and putrify to the certain o de- 


* 


ſtruction of the creature. „5 1 

Among the vegetable productions of Abyſſinia, one of 
the moſt particular is the balm. ' The great value ſet upon 
this drug in the Eaſt s remounts to a great antiquity, as 


ve know from the holy Scripture that the Ifmaelites 


brought with them balm ? as a part of their cargo h. 
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( 24 ) „ 
_ The Nile, has its ſources in the province of Damot, at 
the bottom of the mountain of Greſh, The Argows of 
Damot pay i divine honours to this river, and thouſands * 
of cattle have been, and are ftill offered ? to the ſpirit ſup- 
ofed to refide at its ſources. This river is remarkable tor 
its periodical inundations, to which 2 Abyflinia and Egypt 
are indebted for! their fertility, It has ſeveral cataracts, * 
Mr. Bruce, who ſaw that of 21 Alata, gives us m the fol- © 
- lowing deſcription of it: The water fell n in one_ſheet o, I 
« without any interval, of about half an ? Englifh mile in} " 
« breadth, with a noife that was truly terrible, and which | 
«© ſtunned him d for a time. A thick fume covered the P. 
«fall all round, and hung over * the courſe of the ſtream, 1 
The water, as far as t he could diſcern, fell into a deep * 
* baſon in the ſolid rock, and in twenty different eddies, to "* 
« the very u foot of the precipi cee. | hos 
The chief cities of Abyilinia are Gondar and Dixan. 
Gondar, the metropolis v, is ſituated upon a hill of a con- th 
fiderable height. It conſiſts of * about ten thouſand' fami- 
lies in time of peace. On the weſt end is the Kings 
houſe 7, formerly a ſtructure of great conſequence. It was 
a ſquare building, flanked with ſquare towers, was * four 
ſtories high is, and from the top had a magnificent view of 
all the country round it. A part is now in ruin, yet 
there are ſtill ample 9 lodgings in the two loweſt floors “ 
the. andience-chamber ? being 3! above one hundred an his 
twenty feet long 1s. — Dixan is built on the top of a hi the 
perfecily in the form of a ſugar-loaf 4; a deep valley ſur- 
rounds it is every where, and the road winds ſpirally up e to 
the hill, till it ends among the houſes. The town is wel Part 
led: the only trade carried on there f is that of ſelling er 


.. children which have been ſtolen s in Abyflinia. T 
i rendent des r ſumẽe Epaiſſe a d'alentour ES: 

k des milliers cachoit vy pas Etages . a5 
rede vables de t autant ſommet te 

m nous en fait u juſqu au ad pain de ſuere de 

n tomboit  * metropole e © monte en ſpiral I in- 

o lame x elle contient f qui 87 fails 8 

p. un demi Y a Foueſt s voles au 


4 Tetourdit 2 avoit 
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ALGIERS, in Afriva. . 


Al. GIERS i 1s 31 os bündred thi eighty * 2 base +. 
hundred broad, and contains à hundred and forty-three * 


thouſand ſquare miles. It is bounded on the Eaſt * by. Tunis; 
on the North by the Mediterranean; on the South by 


Mount Atlas; and on the Welt by the kingdonrs of Mo- 
rocco and Trafilet 5. 
Algiers, with the g fates Tunis and: Tri- 

gun, was formerly denominated * the Garden of the World. 
The produce of their, foil 7 furniſhed all Italy with corn 2, 
wine, and oil. The lands, though almoſt uncultivated * 
now, are ſtill very fertile in corn b, dates , figs, raiſias, 
almonds, apples, peat, plams; oranges, and pomegranates. | 
- Algiers has a Turkiſh 9 Paſhaw or "Dey, who governs in 
the name © of the Grand Seignior. When a. vacancy-hap- - 
pens, which it often does d by murder, every foldier in the 
army has a vote e in the chonſing f the ſucceeding Dey. 
The election is often attended with x bloodſhed 7 yet it is 
not ſooner fixed, than he is recognized and obeyed by all. 
He muſt h be confirmed by the great Turk; but that is ſel- 
dom refuſed. The income i of the Dey amounts to about 


one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, without opprefling x 


his ſubjects. Out of this! he pays an annual 9 tribute to 
Ie Porte. His power is deſpotic, yet in all matters of 
importance he is expected m to take the advice of a Common 


Council, which conſiſts n of thirty Paſhas, who often s form 

n ? againſt him, and who ſometimes 39 aſſaſſinate him 0 

even in the Council. | 

The Algerines P, in general, ſubũſt by piracy. They are 

of Forient - d ce qui arrive * opprimer | 

* appelle .© a ſa voix 1 de cette ſomme 

terrein f dans le choix du m il doit 

de bled 5 accompagnee ® eſt compoſs 

incultes n il doit etre © Vaffaflinent 

en bled i revenu 6 Algeriens | „„ 
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F 
intrepid os mariners, and fight deſperately 1 when they meet 
with" a prize at ſea; yet they are far* inferior to the Eng- 


liſh' in the conſtruction or management of their veſlels, 


Thoſe infidels, with a ſmall fleet, haraſs all the nations of 
Europe, and oblige them i to pay a kind* of tribute by 
way of preſent. It has often been thought ſurpriſing that 
the Chriſtian powers ſhould ſuffer u their marine to be in- 
ſulted by theſe barbarians », who take the ſhips of all na- 
tions who do not pay themx a ſubſidy in money or commo- 
A 3 | | | 

'- "The city of Algiers is computed to contain about one hun- 
dred thoutand Mahometans, fifteen thouſand Jews, and two 
thouſand Chriſtian 9 ſlaves. It ſtands 2 on the fide of a hill 
" rifing ® gradually from the ſhore. It is defended 2 by a 
mole b five hundred paces in length i, where they have a 
caſtle and large batteries of guns, which have not been able, 
however, to protect them is from bombardments by the 
+ Chriſtian powers, whoſe ſubjects they have plundered © and 
carried © into ſlavery. . 5 | 


* 


ARABII, in Aſid. 


ARABIA is ei thirteen hundred miles long 16, twelve hun- 
dred broad, and contains ſeven hundred thouſand ſquare 
miles e. It is ſituated® between the twelfth and the thirtieth 
degree of North latitude 7, and between the thirty- fifth and 
the fixtzefirſt f of Eaſt longitude from London. Arabia is 
bounded s by Turkey on the North; by the Gulph of Per- 


x leur paient 


en dẽſeſpẽres 
„ marchandiſes 


| e pille 
r rencontrent 


d emmeneen - 


de beaucoup 2 elle eſt ſitnce © mille quarres 
t une ef} 2 quis'tleve i unieme 
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b mole de E bornce 


- Y barbares 


1 
fa and 8 on 1455 Eaſt ; by the Indian Ocean on the 
5- Wl South ; and by the Red. Sea on the Weſt, » 


i -Afabia is divided into n Arabia Petræa, Arabia Deſerta, 
: and Arabia Felix. It is remarkable that this country has 
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to the Arabians k, for they ſeldom ss let any merchandiſe 


aſs without extorting ing from the owners, if they 
do not rob them 16. 


by always _—_ its ancient name. The word Arab, it is | 
generally ſaid, ſignifies robber; and the word Saracen j 
wy wich — tribe is called, is faid to fignify 'botb_ à thief and fl 
6 an inhabitant of the Deſert. Theſe names juſtly 33. belong | 

| 


r ˙ A ̃ ⁵²ͤggx . wap en 
* — —. — 7 — 


n As a conſiderable part of this country lies under the tor- 9 
Al rid zone, the air is exceſſively dry ® and hot, The ſoil, in | | | 
' 2 I fome parts, is nothing more n than immenſe ſands, which, 1 
1 when agitated by the winds, roll v like the troubled ocean, 11 
8 and ſometimes form mountains, by which whole 4 cara- 


vans have been deſtroyed? 28. Here, ſays Dr. Shaw, are na * 
and paſtares tlothed with * flocks ; no Valleys filled with corn; 
and no vineyards; but the whole is a deſolate wildernels t, 
diverſified only by plains * covered 93 with ſand, and moun- | 
tains ? made 1 of naked rocks. | 
However, the ſouthern part of Arabia, called u Arabia 
Felix, has in general a good ſoil, and is very fertile, Here 
the cultivated 9 lands produce balm e, manna, myrrh, catha, 
frankincenfe v and other valuable x gums : alfo cinnamons ?, 
pepper, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, figs, and other 
fruits. This country is famous v for its coffee, which is no 
aun- | where found in ſuch perfection. | 
uare The moſt uſeful 9 animals in Arabia are camels and 
tieth dromedarics. They are amazing] Y. fitted by Providence fox 
1 traverſing * the dry and parched b deſerts of this country. 
ia isl The 9 thiſtle or hom is all the food this © animal re- 


* 


* en repeater d "LP content . x precicuſes | 
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quires, and to ſave time he eats without ſtopping 4, or pe- 
caſioning a moment of delay. At one watering-place © he 


5 him, - from which he draws at pleaſure h, and pours in 
> His ſtomach the quantity he wants i. The camels uſually *: 


carry eight hundred pounds weight = upon their back, 


which 1s not taken of during the whole journey, as they 
naturally 37 kneel dozwn to reit / and raife m with their load n. 
When they come near o a pool, they ſmell it is at a great diſ- 
tance, and ſet up ? their great trot till they come to it 4, 
I! be Arabians, like moſt of the nations of Afia, are of 
2 middle ſtature r, thin, and of a ſwarthy complexion t, 
- _, with black e hair and black eyes. They are ſwift of foot u, 
excellent horſemen, and, in general, a martial people, ex- 
pert at the bow and lance, and, fince they are acquainter 
- with? fire-arms, good markſmen. The inhabitants of the 
inland country live = in tents ?, and remove from place to 
place with their flocks and herds, as they have ever done 
fince they were a nation | 312 1 


The Arabians in general are ſuch C thieves, that travellers 


and pilgrims , who are led thither® from all nations, 


through © motiyes of devotion or curioſity 3, are ſtruck with 


terror on their approach towards 4 the deſerts, Theſe 
= robbers, headed by a captain, traverſe the country on horſe- 
* _ back e, aſſault, and plunder the _caravans. On the ſea- 
coaſt they are mere pirates, and make prize of s every 
veſſel they can maſter k, of whatever nation. The habit of 
the roving Arabs is a kind of a blue ſhirt, tied about i them 
with a. girdle. They wear drawers, but no ſtockings, 
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fills with 1 water a large ciſtern, which Nature has formed 


0 2 ) 


Many of them go almoſt naked; but the women in general 


are ſo wrapped up k, that nothing 2 can be diſcerned but 
their eyes. 


they have no ftrong 9 liquors. 


The inland country of Arabia is under the government 1 
of many petty princes, who are ſtyled m xerits and imans. 


Theſe monarchs appear to be abſolute Both inen ſpirituals 


and temporals; the ſucceſſion is hereditary, and they have 


no other laws than thoſe o found in the Koran. The nor- 


thern Arabs 7 are ſubjects to the Turks, and are governe>t _ 
They have nos? 


by balhaws? reſiding? among them. 
ſtanding regular militia ; but the King commands the 
purſes fand perſons of his ee as 4 the neceſſity ot 
affairs requires it 16. 

As Mahomet makes a great figure 1 in the hiftory of Ara- 
bia, it is proper” to give here a ſhort account of this falſe 
prophet. 
poor illiterate * parents. He was endued with * a ſubtle 
genius, and poflefled a degree of enterpriſe much beyond Y 
his condition, In the early part of his life * he had been 
employed as a factor by his uncle; in this capacity he had 
trequent 9 occaſion to travel into Syria, Paleſtine, and. 


Egypt. During his peregrinations v he obſerved ' a great 


variety of ſects, whoſe hatred againſt each 2 other was in- 
veterate, and from that time he formed the deſign of 


eſtabliſninga a new religion more univerſal than any b. 


which had yet exiſted, He was affiſted in his deſign by 


Sergius, a monk, who had forſaken his. cloiſter and 1 


feſſion. 


To give the appearance of the Divine ſanAion to TI 
religion he © Propoted to eſtabliſh, e turned out to his 


, {i enyeloppees. 4 ſelon que ſa pr. jeuneſſe 

| boiffon 2 propos voyages 

m qui s 'appellent * naquit_ une contre 

dans le t ignorans 2 d' Etablir 

v celles qui ſe n il avoit d toutes celles 
Aqui 2 A au dela de cone | 
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They cat ul ſorts of fleſh except that of 1 - 
hogs. Coffee, tea, water, and ſherbet is their uſual drink?: 


Mahomet was born? in the ſixth century, of 


4-48. } 


adyantage a dw: with which 4 he was afflicted. He 
gave out © that the fits of epilepſy, to which he was ſubject, 
were tranſes* into which ® he was miraculouſly thrown 
by God, during which ® he was inſtructed in his will, 
which he was commanded f to publiſh to the world. By 
this ſtrange 9 ſtory, and by leading s a retired and auſtere 
life, he ſoon acquired a character of ſanctity among his 
acquaintance h and neighbours. 
WWhen he thought himſelf i fortified by the number wy 
the enthuſiaſm of his followers k, he declared himſelf } 
prophet ſent by God to teach his willm, and to compel * 
kind to obey it ®. He declared, that there was a God who 
created the world, and governed all things in it; that he 
bad ſent ſeveral prophets to teach his will to mankind, 
among whom Moſes and Jeſus Ckrift weyg the moſt emi- 
nent ; but as their endeavours had proved ineffectual o, Gd 


1 had ſent him is as his laſt and great Prophet, with a com- 


miſſion more ample than that of?! all others before bim. 
God, he faid, had commanded him 1e not only to publiſh 
his laws, but to ſubdue thoſe who would not obey them p. 
He added, that God had given to his followers the poſſeſſion 
of all the earth, as a reward in this life, and had prepared 
for them hereafter 4 a paradiſe full of ſenſual enjoy ments, 
ſpecially thoſe of 1 love. Theſe", with the prohibition of 
ſtrong o liquors, were the capital articles of his creed, 
Fheſe new principles were no ſooner publiſhed, than a 
great number of his "countrymen © | embraced them 15 with 
implicit 9 faith. The moft enlightened, however, were 
convinced of the deceit ®, and formed the defign to cut him 
; but Mahomet, ſuſpecting their intention, fled to Me- 
dina, where he was received with open arms“ by the inha- 
bitants. From this flight, called the Hegira, the Maho- 
metans compute x their time. Mahomet, | by the affiftance 
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of the 1 of Medina, and a 3 his infirm- 
ations and addreſs daily 33 attached to him's, obliged all his 
countrymen to ſubmit v to his doctrine. The ſpeedy pro- 
pagation of his ſyſtem among the Arabians was a new 
argument in- his favour among the inhabitants of Egypt, 
who were previouſly difpoſed to it: Arians, Jews, and 
Gentiles, all forſook 2 their ancient faith, and became 20 
Mahometans. In a word, the "contagion | ſpread a over 
Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Perſia; and Mahomet, from a 
deceitful hypocrite, became 29 the moſt powerful s monarch 
of his time. He was 29 proclaimed King at Medina in the 
year fix hundred and ern. and died five years after, 
revered by his ſubjects. 

What is called 'the Deſert of Sinai is a beautiful plain, 
about b nine miles long ls, and three in breadth. Mount 
Sinai divides it 16 in two, each capacious enough to re- 
ceive the whole camp of the. Iſraelites. From Mount Sinai 
may be ſeen 4 Mount Horeb, where Moſes kept © the flocks 


of Jethro, his father-in-law f, when he ſaw the burning buſh. 


On theſe mountains are many chapels and cells, poſſeſſed 
by the Greek s and Latin monks, who pretend zo ſhow the 
fpat oy where' oy miracle recorded Þ in the ſeripture hap- 
ene 

The chief 1 cities in de are Mos Mecca, Aden, 
Muſcat, Suez, and Judah, where moſt k of the trade of this. 
country is carried on l. Mocha is a large o and well built 
city; where the merchants reſort from all parts of the world 
to purchaſe their coſfee. At Mecca, the birth- place 7 of 
Mahomet, is a moſque, counted m the moſt magnificent of 
any temple in the Turkiſhe dominions. Its lofty roof, which 
is covered with gold, makes a delightfnl 9 appearance, and 
is conſpicuous at a great. diſtance. The moſque has. hun- 
dred gates, with a window over each, and is decorated 
within n in the moſt elegant 9 manner, The number of re 
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© M3 

> who yearly v viſit this place is almoſt incredible ; 
every muſſelman being obliged by his religion, to come 
thither P once in his life, or to fend a deputy. ; 

At Medina, the city to which Mahomet fled when he was 
driven out of Mecca, is q a ftately moſque, -fupported by f 
four hundred pillars, and furniſhed with three hundrea filver 
lamps 7, which are continually 53 burning r. It is called the I * 
moſt holy by the Turks, becauſe in it is placed the coffin * It 


of their prophet, covered with cloth of gold t, under a ca- 
. nopy of filver tiſſue 7, which the baſhaw of Egypt renews e 


every year, by order of the Grand. Seignior. Over the foot b 
of the cothn is a rich golden creſcent 7, adorned” with pre: 


| BOHEMIA, in Europe Ms 


es. 


BOHEMIA ; is about four hundred and eighty miles long 15 
and three hundred broad. It is ſituated 2s between the forty- Be 


eighth and fifty- ſeeond degree of North latitude 7, and be- 
tween the twelfth and the nineteenth degree of Eaſt lon- 


gitude from London. It is bounded by Saxony on the 
North; by Poland and Hungary on the Eaſt; by Auſtria 
and Bavaria on the South ; and by the. Palatinate of Bavaria, | 


Ihe air of Bohemia is not ſo wholeſome as that of 21 the 


much? the ſame. We have no certain account of the po- 
pulation of this kingdom: about? a hundred and ſixty years 
ago it was computed 10 contain about three millions of in- 
habitants, but at ck not above Þ two millions and 4 
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LE oa The Bohemians in their 1s perſons, ha- 
bits c, ad manners, reſemble the Germans d. There is © 


among them no middle ſtate of people; for every lord is a 


ſovereign, and every tenant a ſlave. 


Although the Bohemians are not f at preſent remarkable 


zither for arts or arms, yet they formerly 3 diftingutthed 


themſelves 16 as the moſt intrepid 9 aflertors x of civil and 
Their virtues may be confidered as the 


religious liberty. 
cauſes of their decay h, as no means were left unemployed 
by their maſters for breaking i their ſpirit of independeney: 

their cuſtoms and IE are the fame as the 


many. 
The forms, and only the forms, of the old Bohemian 


Conſtitution ſtill 33 fubſift ; their ſtates are compoſed: of the 


clergy, nobility 5, gentry, and the repreſentatives of the 
towns; but the Emperor i is now almoſt abſolute. ' The re- 
venues of Bohemia are whatever the ſovereign is pleaſect x 


to exact from the States, when they are aſſembled at * | 


Ine Dole nohility uſed i ta eleft their own 

the Emperors had always a great influence in the 1 
They ſometimes 33 impoſed upon them m a ſovereign and 
at laſt uſurped the throne themſelves, Albert the Second 
received 29 in the ſame year (1 438) "oe crowns of 2 
Bohemia 5, and Hungary. ** 

Prague, the capital of Bohemia, is one of the neſt an 

moſt magnificent cities in Europe, and is famous u for its 
noble bridge. Its circumference is ſo large, that the grand 
Pruthan army in the laſt ſiege never could o completely” in- 
The 5 are not p ned to its capa- 
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= | BOURBON ISLAND, in in Africa. 


THE Iſle of ben is ſituated = in he e r 
1 of South latitude 7, and in the tifty-fourth of Eaft 
longitude from London. It is about ninety miles round : 
— thous: are many good roads ſor ſhipping round Bourbon, 

ly on the North and South ſides 7 ; but ae 4 
 Logle harbour where ſhips can: be ſecure ® - 
hurricanes which blow during the monſoons. The 5 is 
ſo ſurrounded d with rocks, funk av few feet: below the 
water, that eoaſting along * ſhore is at all 7 times dangerous. 

On the ſouthern o extremity is a volcano, which con- 
unually s throws ou Hates a, ſmoke, and fulphur, with a 
roaring .noiſe, terrible in the = night to mariners. The cli - 
mate here, though extremely hot, is healthy, being re- 
1 with cooling gales b that blow ee eee N 

the foa aud 
The iſland abounds in e brooks und ſprings ; alſo in 
fruits, graſs, and cattle, excellent tobacco, aloes, white 
pepper, aud, ſeyeral kinds of fruit trees 4. The rivers are 
well figcked with © fiſh ; the coaſt with land and- ſea; tor- 

taiſes 7, and every part of the . with horned cattle 8. 
The woods: are full of turtle-doves , paroquets, pigeons, 
bd ome ms vayama wo beautiful to * oye and 
pkalant to the — 

"The Frened 33; ſettled here in u the year ond Fthouſund 
i hundred and ſeventy- two i, after they were driven * 
from the - iſland of. Madagaſcar. They have there ſome 
- conſiderable towns, and their India ſhips e touch, 
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BRAZIL, in F 3 


BRAZIL is two thouſand and five hundred miles long is, 
* ſeven hundred broad, and contains nine hundred and forty 
thouſand ſquare miles. It is ſituated between the equator 
and the thirty - fifth degree of South latitude 7, and between 
me thirty- fifth and the fixtieth of Weſt longitude from 
505 London. Brazil is bounded by the Atlantic Ocean on the 
North and Eaſt; by the mouth k of the river Plata on the 
South; and by a chain of mountains on the Weſt. l 
h The name of Brazil was given to this country, becauſe it 
vas obferved to abound with | 4 wood of that name. To 


n. che northward =, which is almoſt under the equator, the 
m3 climate is hot, unwholeſome n, and ſubject to great rains in 
Ii. March and September, which often 33 overflow.® the con 


try. But to the ſouthward v there is no part of the world 
ng that enjoys a 9 more ſerene 9 and wholeſome air. The land 
near the coaſt is in general rather low than high, but ex- 

in ceedingly pleaſant, being interſperſed with 7 meadows and 
ite woods. On the Weſt are mountains, from whence iffue | 
are many noble rivers, that fall into the great rivers Amazon 
or. and La Plata, Many others run t from Eaſt to Weſt, till u 
. they fall into the Atlantic Ocean, after * meliorating the 
ns; lands which they annually ss. overflow, and turning * the 

md ſugar-mills v belonging to the Portugueſe. . 
The ſoil in general is extremely fruitful, and produces 

und ſugar ?, tobacco, hides, indigo, balfam, and brazil- wood “ 
aof a red colour, chiefly 33 uſed in dying :. The produce of 
me the foil was found very ſufficient a for ſubſiſting the inha- 
ch, I bitants, until the mines of gold and diamands were diſ- 
covered s. Theſeb, with the ſugar plantations 7, occupy 


fembouchure y au midi v apres avoir 
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ſo many hands, chat agriculture lies d vetlected, and Brazil 


depends upon © Europe for its daily food. 

The Portugueſe of Brazil are deſcribed by ſeveral tra- 
vellers as effeminate and vicious; of little ſincerity in con- 
verſation, or honeſty in dealing f; lazy, proud, and often. 
tacious 9, When they go abroad n, they are carried in a 
kind of cotton hammock ? called ſerpentines, which are 
borne oni the negroes ſhoulders7. Moſt of theſe ham- 
mocks. 2 blue, and adorned with k fringes of the ſame 


colour. Ab velvet pillow 7, and. above the head 


a kind, of teſter with curtains}, ſo that ® the perſon car- 


ried cannot be ſeen, unleſs ® he pleaſe o. When he has 
a a mind? to be ſeen, he pulls d the curtains aſide r, and 


ſalutes his acquaintance whom he meets in the ftreets, 
Scarcely any man of faſhion or lady will paſs * t the ſtrecis 
without being carried in this manner. 

The trade of Portugal is carried on there upon the ſame 
e on which 28 ſeveral nations of Europe trade with their 
colonies of America, They ſend, hke the Spaniſh, annual 
flcets, which ſet fail u at ſtated 'times” from Portugal, and 
compoſe three floatas, bound to three different Ports of 
l - The trade of Brazil is very great, and increaſes 
every year; which is not ſurpriſin 85 as the Portugueſe have 
pportunities of ſupplying themſelves with v ſlaves for their 
ſeveral. works, at a much cheaper” rate than any other 
European power, that has ſettlements in America. They 
are the only one that have a eſtabliſhed colonies in Africa, 
and from hence they import aunually between opt & and 

fa thouſand negroes, whom they ſend to Brazil. 

razil is a very wealthy 9 and flouriſhing colony. The 
- export of fugar rom this ages | a ere c wars much 
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much greater than '2 itwas ; their tobacco is remarkably good, 


but is not raiſed 4 in ſuch large quantities as in the Ame! 


rican colonies; The Portugueſe had been long © in poſſeſ- 


fion of Brazil before they f diſcovered the treaſures of gold 


and diamonds which have ſince made s it ſo conſiderable. Their 
fleets carry to Europe a cargo little inferior in value to the 


treaſures of the Spaniſh 9 galleons. The gold alone amounts 


to near h four millions ſterling. @- 
St. Salvador, the capital of Brazil, commands a doi 9, 


ſpacious, and commodious harbour. This city is built 28 "of 


upon a high rock; its ſituation makes iti almoſt i impreg- 
nable. It is populous and magnificent, and erg * com- 


1 the moſt gay and oppulent city” in all Brazil. a 
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 CAFFRA RIA, in Africa, 


' CAFFRARIA | is ſeven hundred miles long 1, fix I 
and ſixty broad, and contains above! two hundred thouſand 
ſquare miles. This extenfive9 country is bounded on the 
North by Negroland aud Abyſſinia; on the Weſt by Gui- 
nea, Congo,.and the Sea; on the South by the Cape of _—_ 
Hope; and on the Eaſt by the ſea. 

© The men among the Caffrees, ſays Mr. Paterſon a mo- 
dern traveller; «are fromm five feet ten inches to fix feet. 
3 15; they are well proportioned, and in general evince® - 

reat courage in attacking lions and other beaſts of prey. 
1 eir colour i is a jet black; their teeth are white as o ivory, 
and their eyes large. 'The elothing b of both ſexes is nearly 
the Tame; it conſiſts entirely of hides of oxen, which are as 
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pliant as cloth 2. The men wear tails of different animals, 
tied round ir their thighs, pieces of braſs in their hair, and 
large ivory rings? on their arms. They are extremely fond 
af dogs, which they exchange for cattle; and they carry 
this paſſion to ſuch a height, that they will ſometimes““ 
ive two bullocks for: one dog, if he pleaſes them u. Their 
._. whole” exerciſe through * the day is hunting, fighting, and 
dancing. | 9 
| — are employed y in the cultivation of * their 
garden and corn; they alſo * make baſkets? and the mats 
upon which they ſleep. The men have great pride in- 
their cattle; which they teach to anſwer a whiſtle : when they 
| wiſh d their cattle 20 return home, they go a little © from the 
| -. - . Houſe, and blow this ſmall inſtrument, which is heard at a 
great diſtances, and in this manner bringe all their cattle 
home without difficulty. 1 8 

There are great variations in the climate; it ſeldom 33 
rains except in the ſummer ſeaſon” ; the country, however, 
is well ſupplied with! water. From what I obſerved in 
this country, I am induced to s believe,” continues Mr. 
Paterſon, * that it is greatly ſuperior to any other known 

„% —g-—Y) l 
; _ « Tojudge® of the Caffrees by thoſei J have ſeen,” ſays 
|. Mr: Vaillant, „they are taller than the Hottentots of the 
_ colonies; they are alſo more robuſt, and poſſeſs a greater de- 
gree k of courage. Their features! are more agreeable, their 


faces are not contracted m towards the chin, and their check- 


bones? do not project like thoſe of the Hettentots. They 
have not large flat 9 faces and thick lips, like their neigh- 
bours, the negroes of ' M6ſambique, but a well-formed con- 
tour, an agreeable 9 noſe, and ſparkling eyes; ſo that, ſet- 
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ting aſide n our prejudice with regard o to colour, many wo- 

men among them might be thought? handſome by the ſide d 

of an European lady. 8 . : 
The hair. of the Caffrees, which is ſtrong and curling, is 

never greaſed; but they anoint the reſt of their bodies to 


make themſelves r more active and :;ftrong. The men are 


more particular in decorations than the women; they are 


very fond of braſs rings 7, and are ſeldom ſeen without 
bracelets on their legs t and arms. They make necklaces f 


the bones of the animals, which they polith and whiten in 


the moſt · perfect manneru. Some cantent-themfelves with 
the leg bone / of a ſheep hanging on the breaſt, which they 
think a great decoration. x: 


In the warm ſeaſon“ the Caffives only wear their orna- 


ments; when the weather is cold, they make n{ of * krofes 


made of the ſkin of calves, which each to the ſeet. Let 


the weather prove exer ſo bad, neither men nor wamen 
cover their head. Sametime, indeed, ſays Mr. Vaillant, 


J have ſeen the head of a Catfree adorned with * a feather 


ſtuck in the hair, but this ſight is by no oor ogy 
The huts of the Caffrees arc e Berit 


phere; they are mate of wood, and are covered within<:and 


without with a mixture of earth, elay s, and cow-dung 7. 
The door. is ſo low, that to enter e the, hut, you muſt wl 
on yanr hands and knees; the fire-placef is in the centre, 
and 1s ſurrounded by a circular rim, two s or three inches 
bigh . The Caffxecs entertain h a high opivien of the ſu- 
Preme Being i, and of his power; they believe in a future 
Kate, where the good k will be rewarded 3, and the wicked 
; yet they have no ſacred ceremonies, and never *3 
| | 7 | 
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The d are governed by a chief or king, whoſe,” power 
is very limited; he receives no tax, and has no troop at 
his command i; he is not feared, but generally reſpected and 
beloved. As he is permitted m to take as many n wives as he 
likes o, it is neceſſary that he ſhould have? a larger portion 
of land to cultivate, and a greater number of cattle to tend, 
His cabin is neither d higher nor better decorated than the 
reſt; his whole family live round him in about a Wen of 
huts. EY 
The diſtance of the different bones makes it. neoeſſuty fo 


them to have chiefs appointed by the king. When there is 


any thing to communicate, he gives them 5 orders, which 
== communicate to their ſeveral* hordes. The principal 
weapon u of the Caffree is a lance; he ſeeks his enemy face 
to face, and never ®* throws his lance but openly. In the 
war he carries a ſhield made of the thickeſt part of the hide 
of a buffalo. He alfo 33 manages with great {kill “ a club of 
two feet long is, and three or four inches thick in the largeſt 


= the death of the. father; the ſons ad mother divide 
between them the property he has left. The dead are ſeldom 
buried 28, but are ca away from the kraal by their fa- 
. mily, and depoſited in a deep trench * common to the whole 
horde, where the wild beaſts repair at leiſure y, and devour 
them 16. The honors of burial 2 are only due to the ng 
and chiefs of a horde. 

We know from a the ancients, that the Shetitants: were 


two b thouſand years ago in the ſame. rude ſituation in 


which 23 they are at preſent. All the attempts e of the Eu- 
ropeans have hitherto been ineffectual for making the leaſt 
' Impreſſion , or giving them the leaſt . to follow the 
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The Portugueſe are ſovereigns of the grevtes part of the 


coaſt, and have a number of black princes for their tri 
taries. There are ſome independent princes who have ext 
five dominionsf, particularly the Kings of Dahome — 
Widah, the moſt noted for the ſlave trade ?. Upwards of 
two hundred years: have the European nations traded with 


Africa in human 9 fleſh, and eneouraged in the negro coun- 


tries, wars , rapine, and deſolation, that the Weſt Indies. s 


might be ſupplied with that commodity. The annual expor- 
__ of ſlaves from Africa has exceeded @ hundred nn 


A ra officer? lately 58 viſited all the chief. of the negro 


in our ſettlements, and found the police and puniſhment of 


all crimes regulated by the flave trade 7. . Thoſe who treſpais 


againſt Þ the laws are ſold 28 for flaves for the benefit of go- 
vernment. Theft, adultery, and murder are the higheſt 
crimes among them, and ſubject i the hole family to fla- 


very k; but any man! condemned to ſlavery for the crime of 


his relations, may redeem himſelf ® by furniſhing two flaves 
in his place. This . in crimes makes® the . * 
gilant. Res, J 
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Ine CANARIES, in Africa: 


TH E Canaries, cently called the Ruben iflands, are 
ituated ® between the twenty-ſeventh and the twenty ninth 
degree of North latitude; and between the twelfth and the 


nineteenth of Weſt longitude from London. - Theſe lands | | 


5 770 a pure, * 2 climate, and abound in the moſt 
* 


deli 1cious'9 fruits cially Spe which W the e 
1 Ss ; ſoumettent m . racheter 
g Indes occidentales þ eſclayvage:: - -# ra. 
b tranſgrefſent J tout homme o joaiſſent d 
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vines, called Cana TIENES a ore eat part is expotted to. 
Ee ts England. They rh of thoſe littl 


e birds of their name, 
fo much admired in Europe; but their notes r in their native 
lands far excel? thoſe in a cage, or a foreign o climate. 

_ _- Great Canary, which communicates its name to the 
| whole, is 21 about a hundred and fifty miles in circumfe- 
rence, a and is ſo extremely fertile, that it produces two har- 

- "veſts in a year d. Teneriffe, the ſecond in fize*, is about a 
hundred and twenty- miles round u; it abounds in corn, 

wine “, and oil, though it is much encumbered with moun- 
tains, particularly the peak, which in clear weather may be 

diſcerned at a hundred and twenty miles diſtance. It is an 
aſcent in the form of a ſugar- loaf 7, about fifteen miles in 
eircumſerence, and thirteen thouſand and twa hundred feet 
Perpendicular. 'This mountain is a volcano, and ſometimes 33 
throws out a great quantity of N which converts the 
lands into barren deſerts 2. 
Theſe iſlands were firſt diſcovered 28 and pianted by the 

Carthaginians; but after the deſtruction of that ſtate by the 
Romans, they laid concealed * from the reſt of the world 

till the year one thouſand four hundred and five, when they 

were again diſcovered ® by the Spaniards, to whom they be- 
long. It is remarkable, that though the natives reſembled 
the® Africans in their ftature* and complexion, their lan- 
guage was quite different; they had none of their cuſtoms b, 
and did not know that there was _ coun in the world be- 
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1 5 © CANADA... in America. ER. 


CANADA is fin banded miles hos: two kundred-broad, 
and contains about 2 hundred thouſand ſquare miles. It is 
ſituated between the forty-fifth and the fifty ſecond 4 re 
of North latitude 7, and between the ſixty- firſt e and eighty- 
firſt degree of Wet longitude from London,” Canada is 


bounded by New Britain and Hudſon's Bay? on. the North 
and Eaſt; by Nova Scotia and New England on lis Booth 3 * 


and by unknown lands a on the Weſt. 


The climate of this province 1s cold, and the winter very 


tedious f; the ſoil in general is good, and produces wheat ?, 
barley, rye, and many other ſorts* of grains, fruits, and 
vegetables; tobacco, in particular, thrives well , and is 
much eultivated. The iſle of Orleans, and the lands near 


the rivers, are extremely fertile. The meadow grounds h, 


which are well watered, yield excellent graſs, and breed * 
vaſt numbers of great and ſmall cattle, The rivers branch- 
ing through! this country are very numerous, large, and 
deep: the principal is the river St. Laurence, which iffnes 
from the lake Ontario, takes its courſe m 'North-eaſt, waſhes 
Montreal, and meets the tide upwards n of four hundred 
miles from the ſea, where it is navigable. for large veſſels, 
After receiving o in its progreſs innumerable v ſmaller rivers, 
it falls into the ocean at Cape Roſieres, where it is 91 ninet 
miles broad a. In its courſe it forms a variety of iſlands, for 
the moſt part very fruitful and pleaſant. . _ 

There are five lakes in Canada, called Ontario, * 


Huron, Michigan, and the lake ws erior; they are large,,. 


communicate with one * another, and would be all naviga- 
ble, but for the e tant 1 Ni iagara, which 1 in- 


4 deuxieme * nouiniſſent 7 un grand nombre 
e unime dans pF; e 
f ennuyeux m ſon cours. de latgeur 
5 y vient bien 7 maree-a plus r Fun avec 
les prairies o avoir recqu fans la 
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terrupts the paſſage. | The fall is one hundred and fifty feet 


perpendicular, in a place where the water is about t half a mo! 
mile wide u. No words” can expreſs the conſternation of and 
travellers in ſeeing ſo great a* body, of water, violently In 
thrown from ſuch a! height upon the rocks, from which = l 


it = rebounds, appearing as white as * ſnow: The noiſe of q 
this fall is often heard at the diſtance of fiſteen miles, and P 
ſometimes farther. The vapour arifing b from the fall i3 
ſeen at a great diſtance, and appears like a cloud. 22 
The uncultivated parts © of North America contain the _ 
_ greateſt foreſis in the world; they are a continued wood, not Bi ©. 
planted by the hands of men, and in all appearances as od 
as 4 the world itſelf. Nothing 25. is more magnificent to the 
fight; the trees loſe themſelves in the clouds, and are of 2 I; 
: prodigious variety. of ſpecies. 2 
Animals make the moſt curious and intereſting part of the ¶ and 
natural hiſtory of Canada; they are of 2 prodigious variety; ne 
the foreſts abounds with ſtags, elks, deer , bears, foxes, ¶ ple 
_ martins, wild cattle, ferrets, ſquirrels; Nm and rabbits, N 
be marſhes and lakes ſwarm with otters and beavers, which 9x 
are the moſt curious animals we are acquainted with e. The 
pe Par beavers are about f four feet long, and weigh be- 
tween ſixty and ſeventy pounds; they live from fifteen to 1 
twenty years, and the females bring forth es three or four 
young at a time b. They do not continue long at a time i in fab 
the water, yet cannot live without frequently 93 bathing i in 
it k. The ſavages, who. wage a continual war auitb them, I buil 
| believe that they are rationable creatures 2, that they live in ¶ nan 
ſociety, and are governed by a leader or a prince. f 
Among the reptiles of the country, this rattle-ſnake 
.. chiefly deſerves attention. Some of them are as big as” 
a man's gs „and they are long i in proportion. What is 
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t a environ 5 qui kleve produiſent 

a de larger Parties incultes 33 à la fois 

rien ne d aufſi vieux que i tems A la fois 

x un fi grand e que nous connoiſ- & ſans sy bajynes 
y d'une ti grande ſions 1 ᷑ que leur font 

2 d'od elle F ont enyiron m auſſi gros que 5 


" que de la 
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moſt W in this animal is its tail, which is ſcaly n, | 


and on which 2 grows every year a ring or row of ſcales. 


In moving o it makes a rattling noiſe, from which it takes? | 


its name. The bite 4 of this ſerpent is mortal, if a remedy 
is not immediately applied. The rattle-ſnake ſeldom 3 bites 
pallengers, unleſs it is r provoked, and never 9? darts itſelf 
without firſt rattling three times with its tail. When pur- 
ſued3, it folds itſelf round, and darts with great fury againſt 


his purſuers; ; nevertheleſs the ſavages chace it „ and find its 


tleſt> very good. 

The chief cities. of Canada are Quebec, Montreal, and 
les Trois Rivieres, Quebee, the capital, where the gover- 
nor reſides; is ſituated 2s at the confluence of the rivers St. 
Laurence and St: Charles, about three hundred and twent 


miles from the ſea. It is built on a rock 1 it of marble, 
28 into an upper | 


and a lower”; the houſes are of ſtone, and built in A tolera- 7 


and partly of ſlate. The town is divide 


ble manner. "The fortifications are ftrong, though not * re- 
gular, The number of inhabitants have been computed- at 
fifteen thouſand. The haven which lies oppoſite the tow 

is ſafe and commodious *; it is flanked by two baſtions, that 
are raiſed twenty feet from the ground. The town called 


Les Trois Rivieres, is about half the way between Quebec 
and Montreal; it is much reſorted to b by ſeveral nations of 


Indians, who come here toe ſell their furs and ſkins. The 
town is pleaſant, and great number of handſome houſes ; are 
built s on both fides of the three riyers, 'wÞ;h give the 
name to the town. Montreal ſtands on an SE 

river St. Laurence. While the French had poſſeſſion of Ca- 


nada, the iſland belonged to private proprietors ©, who had 


rendered it 1s a moſt delightful place to live in 25 "The town 


forms an oblong ſquare, divided into regular ſtreets the 


houſes are built i in a handſome manner, and may, for t ie 


1 couverte d'Ecailles : lui foot 11 chaſſs ad moitié n 


0 en remuant 1 en partie :6 frequentee 

p d'od il tire © haute et baſſe c y viennent. pour: 
9 morſure - x elles ne ſojent pas d eſt ſituẽe 

7 qu'il ne ſoit eſt vis à vis de e des A 
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moſt art, be 9 from che harbour, as the hill upon which 
5 and 8 falls Sera to the water, 


. | CAROLINA and GEORGIA, 
„„ 5 United Stales. NR 


"THESE provinces are 31 "ES 8 * . lire, 
. Iſs hundred and. eighty broad, and. contain above & hun- 
Adrxed thouſand. quatre miles. They are fituated ds between 

| the hirheth, and the thirty-ſeyenth. ane? of North latitude!, 

and betwee en he ſeventy-fixth and the ninety-firſt h degree d 

eſt longitu 1 e Thy They are bounded by Vir 

Py on the Ui Nene the Atlantie ocean on the Eaſt; by 

t Wet. $t. John M. he South ; and by the Miſliffippi ol 


| 
| ere is no 9 great diffs hetween the elimate of theſ 
| Ws | provinces neces and tab o gy ag only the ſummers are of 2 


More intend a 9 he at,. e winter milder and ſhorter. The 

„ Tt er i beet to ſudden tranſitions from heat to cold, 

. *y to heat; the winters are ſeldom ſevere enough! 

Pe k 1177 any Fol fiderable water, and the froſts have never? 
* e to reſiſt the nogn-day ſun m. 

A near che ſea is much the worſe ; in many part 

| En. Þ] is bt better than an unhealthy Parte for Carolina is x 

ex n plain” for eighty. miles from © lea, not a hill, nota 

ed p OS nor ſcarcely eyen a pebble is to be met with ® ; but the 


country, as you ä in it, improves v continually ; and 


# # hundred wiley diſfante from Charles: woun, where it be 
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uch ins to me hilly, the ſoil is of a prodigions fertility; _ } 
othing?? can be more pleaſant 4 to the eye than the varie - 
rated diſpoſition of this back country: here the air is pure 
and wholeſome, and the ſummer heat 7 much more temperate | 


han in the flat ſandy coaſt; 


In Carolina the vegetation of every kind of plants i is in- 


redibly quick 7. All the European plants arrive at 1 
ion here beyond that of* their native country. With 
er culture, ſilk, wine, and oil might be produced in theſe 


rovinces are corn, hemp, flax, cotton, tobacco, indigo, 
„lives, and oranges. 


tet American provinces. The trunks are i often from t fifty to 
enty feet high without 2 branch, and frequently above 


owed, the Indians make canoes 2, which ſerve to“ tranſſ 


chest orty barrels of pitch. 
of All the animals of Europe are here in plenty; black cat- 
The le * are multiplied prodigioully; to have two or three hun- 


Ired cows is very common, but ſome have 4 thouſand and 
igbi pwards . They ramble all day at pleaſure b in the foreſt, 
vers and return every evening c to their calves, which are kept i in 


part ave e increaſed ſo. quickly ſince they were firſt imported 
is rom Europe, while there are ſuch s number of wolves, ty- 
not ers“, and panthers in the woods and foreſts. 

t the 7 he firſt ngliſh expeditions to Carolina were nals. 


t be- 
7 agrCable x de place en c tous les ſoirs 
prompte aſſez grands 44 fermés 
plus que dans 2 le gros bEtail e ait 
depuis a et plus F vu qu'il y a 8 


quand ils ſont 5 2 volonts 
v lervent 2 | - 
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olonies; wheat grows extremely well in the back parts, and 8 
ields a prodigious crop. The chief productions of theſe 


Nothing 25 ſurpriſes an European more-at firſt fight” than 
he ſize of the trees here, as well as in Virginia and other 


hirty feet in circumference. Of theſe trunks when u hol- ; 


i on rovifions from place to* place; znd forme; thought former” 
ff one piece of timber, are large enough y to carry thirty Fad 


enced d paftures. It is ſurpriſing that the cattle. ſhould 
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UE but in the Year one thouſand 1 hundred and ny OE 
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_ Charles-town, which was deſigned to be the capital of th: 


£8 clats of Was 25 
metropolis of South-Carolina, which in ſize v, beauty, and 
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three, ſeveral noblemen having obtained a charter from au- 
Charles be Second, inveſting them with > the property a gec 
this country, parcelled out the lands to thoſe who were wil. 
ling i to follow them 1s. They began their firſt ſettlement 
between two navigable rivers, and laid the foundation d 


province. They ſoon 33 quarrelled among themſelves, and 
were attacked by the Indians: to prevent the fatal conſe. 
quences of their inteftine diviſions and foreign wars 5, the 


4 parliament put this colony under the immediate proteCtio 


of the crown, and from this time the trade advanced with 
wonderful rapidity. 

The method of ſettling i in Catolina was to pitch upon i 
you ipace of ground, and to purchaſe it at the rate of twenty 
pounds per thoufand acres, or to pay a penny an acre” 
yearly to_the proprietors without purchaſe-money. The 
people here live in the ſame plentiful and luxurious manner 


With ® the Virginians 3 ; poverty 1s almoſt an entire ſtrangers: | 4 


_ the general topic of converſation among men are negroes, the hun 

rices of Indigo, rice, and tobacco. Political inquiries oi tho 

_ philoſophical diſquiſitions are very little attended to. Tem tiet. 

ce/and induſtry are not to be reckoned P among the vil twe 

tues of the Carolinians; the time which they waſte in Eat 

drinking and gambling r leaves to them s very little oppor: 
tunity to improve their plantations or minds. 

In a country that pretends to any degree of Seit e 
one would hardly expect to find à cuſtom of putting out 
the eyes of each other; yet this barbarous cuſtom is preva- 
lent t in both Carolinas, and in Georgia among the lower 


The only place worthy of notice 18 Charles-town, the 


trade, may be conſidered as one of the firſt in the Unite 
© Provinces of America? It i is Loan ſituated at LING con. 
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7 qut heh donnoit 1 que 1 jouer. 
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E jettètent connue : prevaut ſe 
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fluence of two aapigable rivers; the town is regularly forti- | 
fed ® by nature and art; and the houſes are large and well 
built; ſome x are of brick, and others of wood; but moſt 4 
them handſome and elegant. The ſtreets are wide, ſtrai 5 
and interſe& Y each other at right angles. Its nei We and | 
is beautiful beyond deſcription. Several handſomè equi- 
pages are kept here; the Soyo are rich, and the people 
e 0 2 in "ale drefs and way of "A | 
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cr”: CHIN A 165 = {MR Bundbed ay fey miles long, tune 

, th: hundred and ſixty broad, and contains above eleven hundred 

5 Oi thouſand ſquare miles. It is ſituated ® between the twen 

ere tieth and the forty-ſecond degree of North latitude, and be- 

vir. tween the ninety- eighth and the hundred and twenty-third f 

in Eaſt longitude from London. China is bounded b. Tart / 
Pot on the North; by the Pacific Ocean on the Fatt; 1 | 
Chineſian ſes on the South; and by Tonquin aud the Thi: 
tarian countries on the Weſt. 

This empire, according to d the authors of the Univerſal 
Hiſtory, is divided into - fifteen provinces; each of which 
might, for their 1s largeneſs-<, fertility, and po ulouſneſs, 
paſs for ſo many®diftin& kingdrits The air of China is- 
different, according to the ſituation of the places; towards 
the North it is ſharp e, in the middle it is mild, and hot in 
the South. The ſoil is fruitful of every thing” that can mi- 4 
niſter to the neceſſaries f or conveniences of life. The cul- | 
ture of cotton, and the rice fields from which the bulk s of. 
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the inhabitants are clothed and fed, is ingenious almoſt be. 
yond deſcription. 

The rare trees that are found® in other parts of the world 
are found in China, and ſome are particular to itſelf; 
among which ® is the tallow-tree, whoſe fruit has all the 
qualities of our tallow, and ſerves the i natives for candles, 
when it is manufactured. with oil. Some yield a kind of 
flower; ſome partake of the vature of pper; the gum of 
others is poiſonous k, but affords the fineſt varniſh. in the 
world. 

It would be 1 not to mention here the tea- 
plant, which fe much 33 abounds in China: it is planted in 
rows m, and is pruned” to prevent Juxuriancy. Notwith- 
ſtanding our long intercourſe with China, writers are ſtill di- 
vided about the 9 different ſpecies and , culture of this plant. 
It is generally thought v that the green and the bohea grow! 
on the ſame ſhrub, but that the latter admits of ſome prepa- 
ration, which takes away” its racking: qualities, and gives 
its a deeper colour: The culture of this plant ſeems io be 
very unnle. It is ſuppoſed that the Portugueſe had the ufc 
of tea Jong *, before the Engliſh; but it was introduced 
g tlie latter before the en. 5 

9 nt to ſome. accounts, there are fiſty-eight million 
inhabitants in China, This amazing population fre- 
zJently.:33 occaſions a dearthu; parents who cannot ſapport 
® female children, are allowed v to caſt them 16 into the 
ver. The, Chineſe, in their perſons, are of a middle ſize * 
ave. broad faces, Pac eyes, and ſhort noſes; they cut of 
the. hair of their head, and, like the Mahometans, wear 
only a lock y on the crown. The women have litile eyes, 
lump lips z, black hair, and a a delicate complexian. The 
mallneſs of E l is reckoned a principal part of their 
dea no le hing; is omitted when they are young to 


* 111 . 
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than walk when they are grown up ©. _ 


The Chineſe have been repreſented as 4 di moneft el of 


people, employing their natural quickneſs only to cheat the 
nations they deal with d, eſpecially the Enropeans. Their 
hypocriſy is ſaid to be without bounds; and men of property 
practiſe the loweſt bribery to obtain preferments.. As thele 


accounts have been drawn up © by people who were little ac-- - 


quainted with* the interior parts of that empire, it ſeems not 
juſt to characteriſe a great nation by a few inſtances of this 


kind, though well atteſted; and we do not know them ſuf- 


ficiently to s form an accurate judgement of their s man- 
en . oO oC 8 
The dreſs of the Chineſe varies according to the -diſtinc- 
tions of ranks, and is entirely under the regulation of the 
law, which has even fixed the colours that diſtinguiſhi the 
different conditions. The emperor and princes of the blocd 
have alone à right to wear h Jelic, ceveh n mandarins, upon 


days of ceremony, wear red ſatin, but in general they are 

dothed: in black, blue, or violet. The colour of the com- 

mon people is always blue or black. The men wear on their 
faſhion «of à bell; the reſt of their dreſs? 


head a cap of the 
confifts of a veſt, and a gown thrown over it ; they wear {ilk 


boots? lined with m cotton, and a pair of drawers. The 


dreſs of women differs but little from that of men, only their 


gown has very large fleeves, 
The parties never ®* fee one 
marriage is coneluded by the parents, and that is generally 
when the parties are children. No perſons are buried with- 
in the walls of a city; Every Chineſe keeps in his houle a 
table, upon which ®® are written the names of his is father, 
grandfather, and great grandfather o, before which they fre- 


quently burn incenſe , and proftrate themſelves v. When 


b leur donner F connoiſſoient peu I habillement on | 
c ſont grandes ꝙ aſſez pour, m doublegs de 


d avec qui ils com- Y porter du 1 juſqu à ce que 
mercent A dans des jours o bis-ayeul 
e faits f en forme 5 ſe proſternent 
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one another in China ti!ln the 
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. tte father of the family dies, the name of the great grand- 
father is taken away d, and that *! of the deceaſed is added. 

The Chineſe language contains only three hundred and 

thirty words, all of one ſyllable; but each word is pro- 
.ncunced with ſo many* modulations, which have different 
meanings *, that it becomes more copious than could be 
imagined. The genius of the Chineſe is peculiar to them- 

felves; they have no conceptiont of what is beautiful in 
N regular in architecture, or natural in painting ?, 

Their literature is compriſed in arbitrary characters, which 

amount to about eighty thouſand, and are amazingly com- 
plicated; the difficulty of retaining them greatly 33 retards 

the progreſs of ſciences; but there is“ no part of the * 
world where leaming is attended with more honour, and 
where there are? more powerful inducements to cultivate it, 

The literati®. are the only nobility known in China; and 

; ſhould they be® of the loweſt birth, they become manda- 

rins of the higheſt rank in proportion to b the extent of their 


leaming<, 


2 
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The canals of China entitle the ancient inhabitants to the 
character of a moſt wiſe and induſtrious people; their com- 
modiouſneſs and length are incredible: the chief of them are 

lined, with hewn. ſtones 4, are deep enough for large veſſels, 

and extend © ſometimes nearly 2 thouſand miles in length; 

they are furniſhed with quays, and ſometimes with bridges 

of a curious 9 conſtruction. Theſe canals, and the variety 

of ohjects that are ſeen f upon their borders, render China 

delightſul as well as fertile, in places that are not ſo 8 by 
nature. %%% ⁰K 5 11 

_ The great wall that ſeparates China from Tartary is ſup- 

. Poſed to extend from twelve to fifteen. hundred. miles ; it is 

- carned over mountains and vallies, all reaches from h the 

province of Shenſi to the yellow ſea, It is built of brick and 
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mortar, ſo well tempered, that it is but little .deoayed?, 


though it bas ſtood for k eighteen hundred years. It is built 
like the walls of the capital city of the empire, but muck _ 
wider, and it is from i twenty to twenty-five feet high . 
Mr. Regis, who took the map of theſe provinces, always 4 
found this wall paved wide enough * for five er rig 
travel a hreaſt with eaſe. f 
The Chineſe bridges. cannot be ſufficiently ama they 
are ſometimes built upon barges ſtrongly chained together. 
Some of them run n from mountain to mountain, and con- 
ſift only of one arch; that o over the river Saſtrany is four 
hundred cubits long 13, and five hundred high: ome in the 
interior parts are ſaid to be ſtill more ſtupendous. FT 
The triumphal arches of this country? formranother peer ; 
of artificial curioſities They were erected to the memory of 
their great men with vaſt. labour and expende;” there ares 
about eleven hundred, out of which 9 two hundrediiare 
ticularly magnificent. Their ſepulchral monnmenes male 
likewiſe a great figure, and have been muck admiredꝰ/)π]ů 
The Chineſe o pagodas are vaſt embelliſhments to the face: 
of the country; they ſeem to be conſtructed by a regular 
order, and all of tbem are finithed with r exquiſite carving! and» 
gilding.*. That of?! Nankin is one of the moiſt magniſi- 
dent; it is called the porcelain tower 7, becauſe it; is, liked - 
with Ghineſe tiles. Their temples are remarkable tor their 
capaciouſneſs t, their whimſical ornaments, and the uglineſs 
of the idols they u contain. Every province in ChHina ig 
ſeene of curioſities : their e have a pleaſing elegance 
agreeable to the eye, and preſent a diverſity of ue not to 
be found Y in 'European architecture. fi G 
China is ſo happily ſituated, and produces ſuch a x variety 
of materials for manufactures, that it may be called ithe na- 
tive land of —— but it is an induſtry without * 


n'a x que peu ſouf- 0 cola} qui eſt - # grandeur N 
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though carried on y with great art anfl neatneſs. The ma- 
nufacture of China was long * a ſecret in 7 , and 
brought immenſe ſums to that country; they affect ſlill to 
keep it a ſecret; but it is well known that the chief mate- 
rial! is a pulveriſed earth, and ſeveral European countries 
exceed them in manufacturing that commodity,” . _ 
The Chineſe filks are generally plain b and. flowered 
.. gauzes ; their cotton and other clothes are famous for fur- 
niſhing a light warm wear ©. The Chineſe deal d with all 
European nations for ready money; ſuch is their pride, 
That they think no manufacture equal to their own, and will 
not f take in exchange the gerd any other country. + 
Before the conqueſt of China by the Tartars, the goyern- Ml ar 
ment of this empire was a moſt inſtructive and entertaining Ml fil 
article. It was patriarchal in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. Ml tai 
Obedience and reſpe& to the father of each family was en- de 
forced s in the moſt rigorous manner, and the emperor was pe 
contidered as the father of the whole. His mandarins were MW th 
looked upon as his ſubſtitutes; and the degrees of ſubmiſ- 
non due from the inferior ranks to the ſuperior were obſerved ¶ w: 
with the moſt ſcrupulous preciſion. A weak adminiſtration Ca 
drove the Chineſe into arms i, and a kind of revolution ſuc- ort 
ceruled, which they juſtiſied, by ſaying that their ſovereign tile 
had ceaſeiũ to be their father. During theſe internal com- is 
motions; the Tartars invaded and conquered the empire in lea 
1644, and have always ſince kept it "5 in their hands. The his 
emperor 18 ſtyled® Holy ſon of Heaven, fole governor of cer 


the earth, and great father of his people.” = 
en at this time a far 1 empire than it arc 
was ! before its conqueſt by the Tartars. This was owing n cer 

to the conſummate policy of the firſt Tartarian emperors, MW bui 
_ who obliged the Tartars to conform themſelves n to the Chi- WM twe 
neſe manners, and the Chineſe to wear the Tartars' dreſs W wh 
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and arms; by this method the two. nations were incorpo- 
rated ® together. e , 

The Chineſe land army? is ſaid to conſiſt of more than t 
ſeven hundred thouſand men; but in this number are com- 
prehended all thoſe who are employed in the preſervation of 
canals, the great roads, and the public peace. The imperial 
guards amount to about thirty thouſand men. By a Chi- 
neſe treatiſe on the military art, tranſlated into French, it 


appears that they are well verſed in the theory of the art of ; 


war, One of their. maxims is never 33 to fight with enemies + 
more numerous, or better armed than themſelves. 

The public roads of China are in general very broad, and 
are paved in all the Southern? provinces. Vallies have been 
fled 1 up 4, and paſſages have been cut through the moun- 
tains, to make them* commodious. They are generally bor- 
dered with very lofty * trees; covered ſeats are erected at pro- 
per diſtances, where the traveller may ſhelter himſelf t from 
the rains, or the exceſſive heats of the ſummer.  _ © 

China is ſaid to contain four thouſand and four hundred 
walled cities, the chief of which are Pekin, Nankin, and 
Canton, Pekin, the capital of the whole empire, and the 
ordinary reſidence of the emperors, is ſituated in a very fer- 
tile plain, at twenty leagues diſſance from the great wall. It 
is an oblong ſquare, is divided int6 two cities, and is 31 fix. 
leagues in compaſs u. The walls of Pekin are 51 fifty cubits 


| high is, and hide the whole city; they are fo broad, that : 


centinels are placed upon them on horſeback v. The nine 
gates of the'city have a noble appearance at a* diſtance; the 
arches are built of marble, and the reſt with large bricks, 
cemented with excellent mortar. Moſt of the ſtreets are 
built in a direct line; the largeſt are! about à hundred and 
twenty feet broad '3, and a league in length. The fhops, - 
where-they ſell filks and china?, generally take up*-a whole 
ſtreet, and afford a very agreeable proſpect. This GU is 
computed to contain two millions of inhabitants, 
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Of all the buildings * of this great city, the moſt remark- 
able i is the imperial palace. A French Jeſuit, named Father 
Artier, who was indulged with the fight of itÞ, ſays that 
the palace is more than e three miles in civeumference: that 
the front of the building ſhines with gilding, paint, and 
varniſh,” and that the inſide is furniſhed with every thing 
that is moſt 4 beautiful and © ee in China, the Indies 
and Europe. 

Nankin is upwards of thirty miles in circumference, and 
is very us and rich; all the produce of the empire are 
ſeen here # the greateſt perfection. The porcelain tower 7, 
which is ſeven. ftories S is eſteemed one of the fineſt 
pieces of architecture in the * world. Canton is the greateſt 
port in China, and the only one that is g frequented wy En- 
ropeans. The city is entered h by ſeveral iron gates ; the 
ſtreets are very ſtraight, but generally narrow ; they are ſo 
crouded*, that it is difficult to walk in them k, yet a woman 
of any faſhion! is ſeldom ſeen in them m. Tue inhabitants 
of this city and ſuburbs are faid to amount to twelve hun- 
dred thouſand men: they have ſuch a regard to privacy, 


that no windows are made towards the ſtreets, but in n ſhops 
and places of public buſinets. 


DENMARK, in Europe. 


DENMARK is two hundred and forty miles WOE a 


hundred and fourteen broad, and contains about ſixtęen thou- 
It is ſituated between the fifty- fourth ö 


ſand ſquare miles. 
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— and the fifty eighth degree of N orth latitude, and between 
der te eighth and the eleventh of Eaſt longitude from London, 


: One of the largeſt and* moſt fertile of all the {Pray =" of 
i WY this kingdom is. Jutland, which produces abundance of all 
ſorts of - grain and paſturage, and is a kind of magazine for 


oak, fir, beech, and other 'trees. Zealand is for the moſt 
ale with woods and lakes of water. The climate is more tem- 
many parts of Europe more Southerly p. Spring and au- 
tumn are ſcarcely known in Denmark, on account of the 


Eu- duden a tranſitions from cold to heat, and from heat to cold. 
The greateft part of the lands in Denmark are fiefs, and 


* 10 hte nobles have ſuch a” power over their farmers, that they 
nal cose of them at their own will, When a farmer is an in- 


duſtrious man, and by great labour has ameliorated a poor 
de ſhall perform there t the ſame laborious taſk, without any 


im v. This practice neceſſarily 33 throws the greateſt damp 


Inents which otherwiſe. would be introduced in agriculture z 
de conſequence of which is, that nine parts in ten of the 
Inbabitants are in a ſtate of poverty. | © Obs 
he ſaddle and carriage; above? three thouſand are ſold an- 
wally out of the countiy. This kingdom is well ſituated 


dert in the navigation of the different parts of the ocean. Its 
hief exports are timber, black cattle d, butter, oil, train 
ih, pitch, iron, and furs : its imports are ſalt, wine, brandy, 
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he Norway on all occaſions. Jutland it every where n inter- 
es ſperſed with hills; and on the Eaſt fide it has fine woods of 


part a ſandy ſoil, fertile in grain, and agreeably variegated 


perate here, on account of o the vapours of the ſea, than in 


farm, his lord often removes him * to another, and expects 
ther emolument than what We ſhall think proper u to give 


pon * the efforts of induſtry, and prevents Y the improve- 


Denmark produces an excellent breed à of horſes, : Both te 


or commerce; its harbours are good, and its mariners ex- 
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By an actual numeration made in the year one thouſand had 
ſeven hundred and fifty-nine of his Danith majeſty's ſubjects”, 
forty-four thouſand fouls,” exclufive of f the Iſlanders and 


it is greater than could have been i expected from the uncul. 


” they are become timid and indolent. The Danes, like other 
Northern nations, are given® to intemperance in drinking, 


x naturally the very contraſt of that nation. 


a) 


fk, cloth, :clocks, and ſeveral other commodities e of the 
Englith- -manufactures.” 


they were found to amount to two millions four hundred and 


Greenlanders. However diſproportioned this h number may 
ſeem to the extent of the country, yet every thing conſidered, 


tivated k ſtate of his dominions. 
The ancient inhabitants of Denmark poſſeſſed a degree off 
courage Which approached even to} ferocity; but by a con · 
tinual ſeries of oppreſſion, their national character is much” 
changed, and from an enterpriſing m and warlike people 


They are very fond of“ pomp, and endeavour to P-imitate 
the French in their manners and dreſs, though 5 ares 


By the ancient conſtitution the kings of Denmark cam 
to” the throne by election, and, in conjunction with the { 
nate, where they preſided, were inveſted with the executing 
power. The legiſlative power was veſted in the ſtates, wht 
were. compoſed of the clergy, the nobility, and the com 
mons. The nobles had ſoon the greateſt influence in the ſ. 
nate, and oppreſſed the people and the clergy. "Theſe tw 
orders threw their eyes towards the king for protectid 
againſt the nobles; retired from the ſenate, reſolved t to 
ſign in his hands their privileges, and to eſtabliſh in his fa 
mily the hereditary ſucceſſion of their crown. The Fin 
readily accepted their offer, and promiſed them u protection Y 
The gates of Copenhagen were ſhut es, and the nobles we 7a . 
obliged to confirm what had been done. Fo 


oreht 
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he Aﬀer this extraordinary een in the government, the 
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king diveſted the nobility of many of the privileges they x =p 


nd nad before enjoyed. All matters of importance are decided 2s 
5% Tin his council; here the laws are propoſed, diſcuſſed y, and 
nd enacted; here the king grants privileges, and, decides upon 


nc the extenſion or reſtriction of the laws: here, in ſhort, he 
xprefles his will? upon the moſt important affairs of his 


<< Ca roo 
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ed, kingdom, 4 

ll The revenues of his Daniſh majeſty amount to about a 
million ſterling yearly : they have three ſources ; the impoſi- 

e of ions he lays “ upon his ſubjects, the duties paid by foreign- 

on rs, and his own demeſne landsb. The internal taxes of 


wenenmark are very uncertain, becauſe they are abated or 


pleaiſed © at the king's will. The tolls paid at Elſineur by 
the oreign ſhips that paſs through the Sound into the Baltic are 
g ore certain; they are paid in proportion to the ſize e of the 
3 ips, and the value of the cargo. This tax has more than 
* often been diſputed by the Engliſh and Dutch. * 


can'Y The preſent military force of Denmark conſiſts of ſeventy 
e ſepouſand men, cavalry and infantry, the greateſt part of 
1 Fhich f 1s a militia, who receive no pay, but are regiſtered 8 
Wuhn the army liſt7. The regular troops are about twenty 
* houſand, and moſtly foreigners. Though this army is 5 
he e xtremely burdenſome h to the nation, yet it coſts little to 
e tn he crown. Great part of the infantry lie in Norway, and 
ectiol ve u th b 8 - fl I d 1 D k h 
pen the oors at free quarters ; an in Denmark the 
55 f aſants are oblige to maintain the. cavalry, and furniſh 


dem i viEtuals k and lodgings. 

The preſent fleet of Denmark is compoſed of thirty-ſix 
ps of the line, and eighteen frigates. This fleet is gene- 
ally ſtationed at Copenhagen, Where are the dock-yards l, 
orehouſes m, and all the materials neceflary for the uſe of 
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. marine. They kava about twenty-Gx thouſand regiſtered 
ſeamen, who cannot quit the kingdom without leave, not 


ſerve on board a n merchantman without permithon from. the 
admiralty; four thouſand of them are kept in 2 Pay, 
and are employed in the dock- yards. 
Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark, is ſituated 28 in the 
foe iſland of Zealand: it was originally a ſettlement « 
- failors, founded by ſome wandering hſhermen i in the twelft] 
century. It makes now a” magnificent appearance at a dil. 
tance, and contains about o a hundred thouſand inhabitants 
The houſes in the principal ſtreets are built of brick; but in 
others they are chieflyP of wood. Several of the ſtreet 
have canals 2, and quays for ſhips to be cloſe to the hovuſeff 
The police is very regular, and people may walk at midnight 
with great ſafety through the whole © city. The chief gl 
of Copenhagen is its harbour, formed by a large canal 
flowing * through the city, and which 1s I n | 
to eee five hundred e | 
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Tor. in u Aftics. 


Bi EGYPT is! x Lankkes A long, "a 0 4 and fiſi Huces 


broad, and contains à hundred and forty thouſand ſquan®*m, : 
miles. It is fituated between the twentieth and the thirty} 
ſecond degree of North latitude”, and between the twent) p dep 


eighth and the thirty-ſixth of Eaſt longitude from 20008 tout 


It is bounded by the Mediterranean ſea on the North; ciel 
the Red Sea on the Eaft; by Abyilinia on the South; auf du! 
dy the deſarts of Barca, and unknown 's lands, on the Wel e 
ers  refif 

= A bord 1 9 dans toute la. ; aſſez grand * 


o environ f qui cou le u deuxieme 
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From March to = Moaoaber the heat is — << Du- 
ered ring the whole of this“ ſeaſon,” ſays Mr. Volney, © theair 
nor i inflamed, the ſky ſparklingy, and the heat oppreflive to 
theFWihoſe who are not z accufiomed to it. The Southerly! 
Pay vinds which ſometimes 33 blow in Egypt, are of ſuch aa 
heat and aridity, that no 25 animated body ean + withſtand Þ-. 
their fatal influence. During the three days which it gene- 
ally laſts, the ſtreeis are deſerted, and woe © to tis i 
whom it ſurpriſes remote from ſhelte.. Ne 
It is well known © that the vaſt fertility of is s owing | 
toe the annual overflowing f of the Nile: it begin to riſe s 
Bery year about h the middle of June, and continues ry 
Worty or fifty days; it then falls by degrees. At the hei 5 
of its flood in the lower! Egypt, nothing is to be ſeen W in 
be plains but the top of foreſts and fruit trees a; the to-＋was 
and villages are built upon eminences. When the Nile is at 


the banks which confine it o are cut by the Turkiſh baſhaw, 
attended by his grandees. The canal at Cairo is firſt open- 
IA, and then ſucceflively all others down to ? the fea.” When 
the banks are cut, the water is led 4 into the great eanal 
which runs through” Cairo, and hence it is diſtributed into 
Feuts for ſupplying their fields and gardens. When the wa- 
er is retired, the hufbandman t throws his corn into the 
{round in October and May; and fix weeks after, nothing 2 
more. pleaſant than the proſpect which the country pre- 
nts in riſing corn, vegetable, and verdure of every fort.” 
March and April are the harveſt months 7; the country pro- 
luces three crops, one of lettuces and cueumbers, one f 
om, and one of melons. The e paſturage i is ow ; 


2 | depuis e2»2ꝛ— vient 3 des arbres à fruit 

doll toute cette „ d 0 le retiennent 

1: ciel Etincels augmenter p juſqu'a2 | 

au qu'il ny ſont. * vers le 7 conduite 

Well! ont tant de ni à monter 7 paſſe par le 
rëſiſter a E il diminue s des e f 
malheur. - 1 dans la baſe f laboureur. - 


on fait bien m on ne voit rien 
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ts proper height, the inhabitants celebrate a kind of Jubilee, 2 5 
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peatific, as ods of the quadrupeds produce” two at a times, 
and the ſheep uſually four lambs a year. 


Agriculture is not in a very thriving condition among the 


tians; if we compare the preſent produce of the lands 
with what they might be brought to produce“ by proper 
cultivation. The beft part of Egyptian agriculture is the 
watering of * their grounds, which, in a torrid climate, 
where it ſeldom 33 rains, would be an arid and barren defart, 
were it not. for x the fertilizing waters of the N ile, which are 
received in canals and reſervoirs when the river is at its 
greateſt height; and thus conveyed through 2 the fields, 


where they are kept for OY the ay as a occaſion 


requires it v. 


The Egyptians he © oxen to beat o their corn, by tramp- 


ling upon the ſheaves, and dragging after them a clumſy 


machine; by this operation the chaff is very much cut down 


and: deſtroyed ; it is at the ſame time a very tedious opera- 
tion, which ne the quality of the corn. gp ubr'; 
ruvels. F 


| gypt abounds in black cattle i, and it is ſaid that the in- 


Habitants employ every day two hundred thouſand oxen in 


raiſing s water for their grounds. The Egyptian horſes are 


very fine; they never trot, but walk well, and gallop with 
great ſpeed, turn ſhort h, ſtop in a moment, and are very 


tractable. Tygers, hyenas, camels, and antelopes, are na- 


tives of Egypt. Oſtriches are common here, and are ſo 
ſtrong, that ſometimes the Arabs ride upon their backs, i, ſays 
Mr. Guthrie. 

As the population of Egypt is almoſt coapfined to the 
banks of the Nile, and k the reſt of the country is inhabited 
by the Arabs and other nations, we can lay little upon this 

head? with preciſion. It ſeems, however certain, that Egypt 
s not at preſent ſo e as it was m formerly. The de- 


1 ala fois = 4 ſelon que 2 klever del' 
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ſcendants of the original Egyptians are an ill-looking peo- 
len, immerſed o in indolence, and diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Copts. Thoſe who inhabit the villages and fields at; a a 
confiderable diſtance from the Nile, conſiſts of v ' Arabs, who 
for the moſt part are without any fixed abode. The Turks 
who reſide in Egypt retain all their Ottoman pride and inſo- 
lence ; they wear the Turkiſh habit to diftinguiſh themſelves 
/ OT? Frt Rn, 1 
The women are not admitted 4 into the ſociety of men, 
even at table, When the rich are defirous of * dining with 
one of their wives, they give her previous notice *; ſhe pre- 
pares the moſt delicate difhes, and receives her logd with the 
greateſt attention and reſpet. The women of the. lower 


. 


claſs uſually 33 remain ſtanding t in a corner of the room, 


while their huſband is at dinner, and preſent him with» 
water to waſh his hands. | gas Pet 3 


« The ſecrecy which is obſerved with reſpect to 2 ; 


that regards the women, rendered it impoſſible for me, ſays 
a modern traveller, to obtain a particular information con- 
cerning the v ceremonies of marriage among the Egyptians; 
Lean only deſcribe what I ſaw in a public proceſſion at Cairo, 

on the occaſion of a marriage. The bride, covered fromx 


head to foot, walked under a canopy borne by four men; 


ſeveral ſlaves walked before her, ſome playing on the tam- 


bourine, and others ſprinkling ſcented water ; ſhe was, fol- 


lowed by a number of women, and: by ſome. muficians rid- 


ing * upon aſſes. A number of ſervants attended her, and, 


performed feats a of ſtrength and agility: We met one day,” 
lays the ſame author, an Arab bride near Alexandria; ſhe 
rode Þ upon a camel, and behind her followed her dowry in 


cattle and furniture. The proceffion marched on flowly, mu- 


fic played, guns were fired, and the women raiſed continual 
ſhouts © of joy. = B 
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The dreſs of the Egyptians and other Mahometan nations 
of the Eaſt is adapted to their climate and manners. As 
they are accuſtomed to fit croſs. legged d, they wear their 
- Clothes very wide. The Turks who ſet <. the faſhion wear a 
ſhirt, linen drawers 7, and ftockings | 
on large red breeches, to which are ſewed flippers. They 
wear alſo a veſt which falls under the knees; and over the 
whole a robe reaching down £ to the Þ feet; that this robe 


may not incommode them in walking, they take up & a part 


of it by means of a broad girdle, in which is fixed a poign- 
ard which the Turks coaftantly 33 wear. 
head, referving only a ſmall taft of their hair, and wear a 


warm turban, which they never take off m in expreſſion of F' 


l difficult for a traveller to deſcribe the dreſs n o 
So far from being permitted to enter 
the haram, a firanger muſt not even ſee a lady in her own 


- womien than of men. 


* Houſe; it is impotlible to obſerve their dreſs in the ſtreets, 
- becauſe when they go abroad ? they wrap themſelves up d ſo 


_cloſely, that the moſt curious obſerver cannot diſtinguiſh the e 


different- parts of their dreſs. At Cairo they conceal the 
bead and a part of the body with a large black veil; and 
their rich habits are'cevered with * a large wrapper of plain 
linen, which they put off when they enter the apartments 
of: their friends. 'The Arabian women in Egypt and in the 


deſart wear large metal rings?“ in their ears, others of the 


fame kind upon the legs, and upon their arms. On their 
fingers they have ſmall rings of little value; they ſome- 

times s hang ſmall bells to the treſſes of their hair; ſome! 
paint their hands yellow, and their nails red; others fancy 
themſelves highly adorned by indelible blue marks upon 
the cheeks, the chin, and ſome other parts of the body. 
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the republican by the mamalukes. The paſha was appointel 
+ Mby the grand ſeignior as his viceroy. The republican part 
Fonſiſted of a divan, compoſed of twenty-four beys or lords; 
very one x of the beys was arbitrary in his own territory; if 
he paſha attempted to? violate their privileges, they did not 
Juffer him? to continue in his poſt, 


natural riches of the country, and the deſpotiſm of the go- 
ernment. Authors are greatly divided on the military 
frength of Egypt; Mr. Norden tells us that it is divided 2 
into two corps, called Janizaries and aſſafs; the latter 
amounting to about four thouſand men, and the former to 
eren or eight thouſand, The paſha never dares to employ 
heſe. troops againſt the deys, who . have ſeparate armies of 
heir own; ſo that in fact the dependence of Egypt upon 
he Porte is merely © nominal, or amounts d at molt to feudal 
ervices. 

Of all the countries of the known mulls Egypt nds 


and 
lain Rhe greateſt number of monuments of antiquity. Its pyra- 
ents nids have been often deſcribed 2s; their antiquity, is beyond 


he © refearches of hiitory, and their original uſe is ſtilſ un- 


y the appearance of thoſe enormous 9 maſſes. The three 
rincipal are ſeen from Cairo, and every ſtranger who ar- 


me- 
metres in that capital is tempted to approach s and examine 
any Rem. The baſis of the largeſt covers eleven acres of ground, 


_ nd its perpendicular height is four hundred and forty feet, 

ecording Zo Mr. Niebuhr ; and five hundred according 20 
ther travellers h who have meaſtred it. Thoſe: enormous 
nalles are built of calcareous ſtones, of the ſame nature as 
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Before the invaſion of Egypt by the French in the year 
1798, the government was both n and republi- 
can, The monarchical part was executed by the paſha, and 


The - revenues are ſaid to amount to about a million Haw | 
ling, which is very inconſiderable ® when Þ compared to the 


inown. The eye, if not pleaſed, is at leaſt ſingularly ſtruck e 
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Cairo, is a continued e ſcene of antiquities. Cleopatra. 


excluſive of the baſe; Mr. Niebuhr ſays that it confiſts f 
| three blocks of red granite. 


the old and the new, and is defended by a-caftle, ſaid to hay 


| Sn i in the faſnhion 


"richly furniſhed and adorned within v. A canal runs through 


1 / 
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| the rock upon which 8 they ftand : e the moſt ſtu. WM em 


and, to all k appearance, the moſt uſeleſs ſtructures Ca 
were ever! raiſed by the hands of men. me 
The mummy pits, ſo called from their ® containing n the ſce 
—— or, embalmed bodies of the ancient Egyptians, an I the 
fubterraneous'9 vaults of a prodigious extent: ſome of the an 
bodies are 2 1 87 at this day, though buried three o hundred 10 

ears n 
n The la labyrinth in Upper v Egypt is a curioſity thought ] 


| more wonderful than the pyramids themſelves. It is party an 
: under ground, and cut out of9 a marble rock 7 ; it confiſts of oft: 


twelve palaces, and a thouſand houſes, the intricacies of MW pri 


which occaſion its name. Wonderful grottos and excava-i eur 


tions abound in Egypt. The whole country, towards Grand 


needle? and its ſcuipture are admirable. Pompey's pillar 7 is 
a fine regular o column of a ſingle ſtone, eighty feet high 1 


Cairo, the capital of Egypt, i is a large and populous City, 
but a difagreeable reſidence, on accountt of its peſtilential fron 
air and narrow 9 ftreets®, It is divided into two towns, thi 


been built by Saladine, The public baths are very nume 
rous ; they are for the wag os paved with marble, and or: 

the country. The private builds 
ings make a mean appearance on the outſide *, but are often 


the middle of the city, from one end- to the other, int 
which they let d the water of the Nile when it riſes to a cer 
tam height. | 

Arabs and Turks from all the Provinces of the Ottomar 


i les ſtructures 7 la haute | v Ala mode 
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gu- empire form the moſt numerous part © of the inhabitants of 
Cairo; after theſe Mahometans the Copts are the moſt nu- 
merous, and occupy whole quarters of the city; they are de- 
tel ſcended- from the ancient Egyptians, have lived for two 
thouſand years under the dominion of different conquerors, 
the and have experienced many viciſſitudes of fortune. They 
ire bave loſt their manners, their language, their religion, and 
almoft their exiſtence. * „ | | ; 
In a city like Cairo, inhabited by a number of petty ty- 
rtlyl rants, who are ever at variance among themſelves e, and who 
s of often proceed f to epen violence to determine their quarrels, 
private perſons can never 25 conſider themſelves in perfect ſe- 
eurity. The narrowneſs of the ſtreets 8, which are always 


1 


And 
ine of robbery or murder are heard of here than in the great 
. 7 ffi cities of Europe. The officers of police viſit . the diferent = 


parts of the city both by night Þ and day, and without any 
form or proceſs condemn the offenders to the baſtinado. 
They will even hang them | if they find them in the act of 
robbery. The fear, of theſe officers reſtrains k the people 
from mutiny l, and preferves order through the city. All 
the ſtreets of Cairo have gates, which are ſhut at night m; 
have but a potter waits to open n to thoſe who can give ſatisfac- 
tory reaſons far paſting from one ſtreet into another. This 
q orffliegulation prevents nocturnal aflemblies and tumult among 
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Fhe people. | - 
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crouded, are alſo favourable to diſorder; yet fewer inſtances 15 
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ENGLAND, in Europe. 


ENGLAND is three hundred and eighty miles long ie, 
three hundred broad, and contains ſeventy-nine thouſand 
ſeven hundred and twelve ſquare miles, with a hundred and 
nineteen inhabitants to each, according to an Engliſh geo- 
grapher. It is ſituated ® between the fiftieth and the fifty. In 
fixth degree of North latitude, and is bounded 2s on the Na. 
North by Scotland o, and by the ſea on all other ſides. 

The ſoil of, England differs almoſt in each country, not ſo 
much from the nature of the ground, as from 4 the progrels 
which the inhabitants of each country have made in the cul- 
tivation of lands and gardens, which is carried here to a great 
degree of perfection. —- 1 

The air in many places is loaded with * vapours, and the 
weather is ſo capricious and untavourable * to certain conſti- . 
tutions, that many of the inhabitants fly to foreign countries 
in - hope of obtaining a renovation oft their health. The 

; ſeaſons ſucceed u each other, but in what months they make 
their appearance is indeterminate. The ſpring begins ſome- i 
times in March, and ſometimes in April; in May the face 
of the country is ſometimes covered with hoar froſt v inſtead 
of bloſſoms. The natives experience ſometimes the four ſea- 
ſons within the compaſs of one day x; yet the inconſtancy of 
the weather is not attended with y the ſad effects that might 
naturally be apprehended :. A few weeks make vp the dif- 
ference with regard to the maturity of the fruits of the earth; 
and it is hardly ever obſerved a that the inhabitants ſuffer by 
a hot ſummer. | | 
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Few countries excel b England in beautiful ſcenes ; the va- 
riety of high and low lands, the corn © and meadow grounds d, 
the intermixture of incloſure e and plantations, the noble 
ſeats, chearful villages, and well-ſtocked farms, decorated 
vith the moſt vivid f colours of nature, are truly inexpreſſiwe. 
hough 99 England is full of delfghtful rifing grounds, yet 
it contains but s few mountains: the moſt noted h are the 
Peak in Derbyſhire, the Endle in Lancaſhire, the Wolds in 
orkſhire, Malvern in Worceſterſhire, and the Cotſwould 
n Gloueeſterſhire,, with Plinlimmon and Snowdon in 
ales i. e 2 44.0 $4 8 

The rivers in England add greatly to its is beauty and 


t ſo pulence ?. The Thames, one of the nobleſt rivers in the 
reſs World, riſes * on the confines of Glouceſterſhire, and after 
0]. Neceiving i the tribute of 7 ſtreams, paſſes to Oxford, 
reat Ben by Reading, Marlow, Windſor, Kingſton, and Rich- 


ond, where it meets the tide; from whence it flows to 
ondon, where it becomes navigable for large ſhips to then 
ea There is a great number of other conſiderable rivers, 
ch as the Severn, reckoned ® the ſecond for importance, 
nd the firſt for rapidity ; the Medway, which falls into the 
hames at Sheerneſs, and is navigable for large ſhips as far 
Chatham; the Trent, the Ouſe, the Tyne, the Tweed, 
e. which fertilize the country, and contribute to enrich the 
babitants. | 7 | | „„ 
Among the minerals, the tin mines? of Cornwall de- 
rvedly take the lead o. They were known to the Phæni- 
ans ſome ages v before the Chriſtian æra; and ſince the 
dif- Ingliſh have found a method of manufacturing their tin into 
. Mates, they are of immenſe benefit to the nation. The tin 
by Nerks“ are under peculiar regulations, and the miners have 
wvieges? and parliaments of their own. There are about 
hundred thouſand Corniſh miners, according 10 Mr. 
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Guthrie. Quarries of free - ſtones r are found in many places; 
Northumberland vields alum, ſalt pits, and coal pits in gre: 


The animal production is here in great plenty and perfe 
tian. The Engliſh horſes are excellent, whether * we regar 
their ſpirit, ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, or docility. The Englil 
have taken incredible pains? for improving the breed t of thi 
noble animal, and the ſucceſs has been anſwerable u, for thy 
now 33 unite all the qualities of Indian 9, Perſian, Arabian 
and Spaniſh horſes. The irreſiſtible ſpirit of their caval 
renders them is ſuperior to all others; and an-Engliſh hunte 
will perform incredible things? in a fox or ſtag chace' 
thoſe which draw equipages are often particularly beautiful, 
The Engliſh ſheep are of two kinds; ſome are very largs 
and have excellent fleece, but are not ſo good to eat as thiff 
ſmaller ſort v. It is thought x, that in England twelve mi 
lions of fleece are ſhorn annually, which, at two ſhillings 
fleece 2, make twelve hundred thouſand pounds. In ſom 
countries of England, and particularly in Lincolnſhire, ti 
inhabitants are ſo curious of their breed of rams à, th 
they ſometimes 33 pay fifty pounds for one of theſe animals. 
The Engliſh, in their perſons, are generally well ſized 
regularly featured ©, fair, and florid in their complexian 
the women are particularly handſome, but are till 2 be maj 
valued 4 for their prudent behaviour, and their tender affe 
tion for their is huſband and children. The Engliſh nobili 
and gentry of great fortune, cultivate a more frequent intalf 
courſe © with the other nations of Europe than f their for 
fathers did, which s has enlarged ſociety in England; and tl 
effects of this intercourſe become daily Þ more. viſible, {ind 
travelling is not confined to one ſex alone. | 
The ſenſibility of the Engliſh is diſcovered k in nothi 
more than in the. vaſt ſubſcriptions for public chariti 
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es W-iced! by all degrees of both ſexes. The poor are relieved u 
retWith a liberality unknown to other nations. The people are 
ſefſed in n proportion to their property for the poor of their 
feoeſpective pariſh; and upwards ® of three millions ſterling are 


gardſallected yearly for charitable purpoſes p. Notwithſtanding | 
Sil oſe noble proviſions, which ſhould baniſh 4 poverty from 
t 


ngland, the ſtreets of London abound with objects of diſ- 
fes, who beg in defiance” of the laws. - _ | 
The Engliſh liſten to the voice of misfortune in trade, and 
nerouſly contribute to the relief of the parties. An Eng- 
ſuman of education and reading * is one of the. moſt ac- 
pmpliſhed gentlemen in the world; he is, however, more 


they 
blan 
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itul, y and reſerved in his communications than a ſcholar of 
largMiher nations. Courage is a quality that ſeems to be conge- 
is Wal to the Engliſh: they are not remarkable for invention, 
> mil 


ut they generally improve upon t the inyentions of others. 


ng Y The church of England is governed by two archbiſhops 
10nd twenty-four biſhops. The two archbiſhops are thoſe of 
%Y anterbury and Vork; the former is the firft peer of the 


alm, and the metropolitan of the church of England ; he 
kes precedence of u all the dukes and officers of ſtate, who 
re not of the royal family. The bithops have all the privi- 
ges of peers, They are to examine and ordain prieſts and 


mals. 
1zed' 
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Je mil cons, to conſecrate churches, and to adminiſter the rites 
r att confirmation; they collate benefices, grant inſtitutions to 
jobuli vings , are to defend the liberties of the church, and to 
t inch their dioceſes at leaſt once in three ears. 
ir fu The Engliſh language is a compound x of almoſt every 
and Uſher language in Europe, particularly the Saxon, the French, 
„ ſinqd the Celtic. It is copious, energie, and expreſſive; it 
„ ounds with vritings v addreſſed to the imagination and 
nothit elings 2; the inventive power * of Shakeſpeare, the ſublime 
harlSnceptions of Milton, the ſtrength. and harmony of Pope, 
Wo, delicacy of Addiſon, and the pathetic fimplicity of 
NG | | | | 
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Sterne, may 1 compared 23 with the beſt authors among gie 5 
ancients. : 
The Bath waters 7 are famous through all the world for y 
drinking and: bathing. There are in the kingdom mami 
remarkable ſprings, whereof ſome® are impregnated with: 
falt, as that of 21 Droitwich in Worceſterſhire ; fome with 
| ſulphur, as the famous well of Wigan in Lancaſhire ; othen 
have petrifying quality, as that near Lutterworth i in Leiceſter. 
_ > ſhire; ſome ebb and flowe, as that of the Peak in Derby 
8 whoſe waters riſe 204 fall f ſeveral times in a day. Ty 
theſe may be added the bone well of Herefordſhire, which i 
. enerally full of {mall bones, like thoſe of frogs s or ſmal 
though h often cleared out i. At Aneliff tm Lancaſſin 
is a famous burning well, which iſſues k ſuch a ſtrong . 
pour of ſulphur, that if you apply a light to it, the top q 
the water is covered with a flame, which laſts ſeveral hour 
the fluid itſelf will not burn when taken out of the well l. 
Derbyſhire is celebrated for- many natural curioſities; th 
Elden hole 7, which is in the fide of a mountain, is 1 abo 
ſeven yards. wide 13, and fourteen long, but of what depth i 
not known. A plummet m once drew eight hundred an 
eighty- four yards of line after it without finding an botton 


W 
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T he Poole's hole, near Buxton, deſerves a particular 1 men * 
tion; the entrance for o ſeveral paces is very low, but ſoon A; 
opens into a lofty vault above ap mile in length; a curren 775 


ol water which runs along a the middle, adds very much t 
the aſtoniſhment of all thoſe who | viſit this vaſt cave. Th 


drops of water which hang from the roof r have an amuſug**? 
effect, as they reflect numberleſs 8 my from the candles cat 3 
ried by the guides. "gia 
It is well known that commerce "and gies har ut th 
raiſed t the Englith. to be one of the moſt ie nations 1 ae 
& pour boire 2 FR grenouilles 1 trouver le The 
c dont quelques unes 5 quoiqu ils ſoient 0 Fentree pendant nſtit! 
d impregnees de i otes ** ;p᷑ de plus d'un 7 85 

e ont un flux et re- do ſort une 9 paſſe par le a ca 
flux | / ote du puit x pendent an toit ent! 

F hauſſent et baiſ- i une ſonde s ſans nombre 
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in Europe. England i is of all countries one of the mod proper 

bor trade, from its u ſituation as an land, from the freedom 
of its conſtitution, and from its. manufactures of every kind, 

1 are brought to a great perfection. Its trade with the 


Veſt. Indies conſiſts chiefly 1 in 5+ ſugar, rum, cotton, cocoa, 
ee pimento, ginger, indigo, materials for dyers, maho- 


"Wire a coarſe kind of linen x, with which the Indians clothe 


ind their families; ſilks and woollen ſtuffs for ladies hats ?, 
Wiockings, ſhoes of all ſorts; ſtrong beer, butter, and cheeſe; 
Aron ware, ſuch as ſaws, hatchets, chiflels, knives, nails, and 


athi u general, whatever Y is manufactured in Great Britain. 
8 . The trade of England to the Eaſt Indies is excluſive, and 
op A, lodged 1 in* a company which have acquired territorial poſ- 


ommercial company that have ever * been known in the 
vorld. Their revenues are ſaid to amount annually to above 
bree millions and a half fterling. The company exports to 
Wie Eaſt Indies all kinds of woollen manufacture, all forts of 
Wardware,.lead 2, bullion, and quickfilver. It imports gold?, 

Wiamonds, raw filksd, drugs, tea, pepper, arack, china, 


„oven manufactures of India. 
menſe; its exports 4 have been computed at ſeven millions 


In is re-exported; ſo that! if this calculation s be true, 
Island gains annually three millions ſterling in trade; 
Ir this is a point upon which 23 the moſt experienced mer 
ants differ. It is ſuppoſed, that at leaſt two thirds of the 
reign trade of England is carried® on in the port of London. 
The ſupreme executive power of Great Britain is, by the 
nſtitution, veſted i in i a ſingle perſon, King or Queen ; for 


dant 

4 | 

1 cauſe de ſa 2 qui ait jamais F de maniere que 
toit Jen tout genre 0 de la foie crue ce calcul 

: de groſſes toiles c ſoie ouvragte ſe fait 


tout ce qui eſt 4 exportations 3 appartient Pl 
le fait par e ſur quoi _ n 


any planks, and drugs. The exports there from England 


their flaves; linen ? of all ſorts; broad cloth for the planters 


eons in Hindoſtan, that render them the moſt powerful _ 


lt-petre, wrought ſilk e, muſlins, calicoes, W and all 
The trade of England with all the parts of the world is 


| ering, and its imports at five, out of which above? a mil- 
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of God, the true profeſſion of the goſpel, and the Proteſtant 


4 


i then he kiſſes the book. 


Ws —¾ 


he cannot be deemed guilty of any crime; he can make no® 


. 


it is indifferent to which ſex the crown deſcends. The per- ple 


ſon entitled to it k 15 immediately entruſted | with all, the en- in 
figns, rights, and prerogatives of ſovereign power. The ne. 


principal duties of the king are expreiled in his oath at the har 


coronation, which is adminiſtered by one of the archbiſhops his 
of the realm, in the preſence of the people, who, on their ſtat 
part®, reciprocally take the oath ® of allegiance to the t 
crown. and 

The Archbiſhop ſays, Will you Clay promiſe and ſwear of 
to govern the people of this kingdom according toe the ſta- - 
tutes, laws; and cuſtoms .in parliament agreed on ?? ThWſiti 
Ring. I ſolemnly promiſe fo to do 4.—Arch. Will you, tot 
your power, cauſe ? the law and juſtice, in mercy, to be ex- 
ecuted in all your judgements? The King, I will*.—Arch. 
Will you, to the utmoſt of your t power, maintain the laws 


reformed religion? and will you preſerve unto the u biſhops 
and > clergy of this realm, all rights and privileges which by 
the law do or ſhall appertain anto them or any of them? 
The Ring. All this I promiſe to do*. Then he lays his hand? 
upon the goſpel, and ſays, The things which J have here be- 
fore promiſed, I will perform and keep - ſo help me God; 


The perſon of the king is ſacred in the eye of the law; 


new law, raiſe no new taxes, nor act in oppoſition to any o 
the laws; but he can make war or peace, ſend and receive 
ambatfadors, make treaties 2, levy armies, and fit out b fleet 
for the defence of his dominions. He grants commiſſions to 
his officers by ſea and lande, revokes them 16 at pleaſure" 
diſpoſes of all magazines and caſtles, Tammons e the parlia 
ment to meet, adjourns, prorogues, and diſſolves it 16 af 


— 
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FIN pleaſure ; he can SP his aſſent f to any pill, though Paſſed | 
en- in both houſes, and then it has no more forte- than, if it had 
The never 25 been moved s; but this-ts, a prerogative which he 4 
the I hardly ever > exerciſes. He Polleſte the right * of chooſing. 
ops I his own council, of nominating,!. all the great officers of 15 
heir ſtate, of the houſehold ®, and of the, church. In ſhort, 

the W is the fountain of honour, from whom all degrees of nobilgy 

and knighthood are derived. Such is the dig Snity and POVer 
vearſ of the king of England. 1 
ſta· The parliament, i is allembled * the king's writs n; and its 
Th W fittings muſt not be intermitted“ aboye three years, Its con- 
„ toll fituent parts are the king and the three ſtates of the realm; 
ex- the lords ſpiritual, the lords temporal, who, together =with | 
lrel. the king, fit P in the houſe of peers; and the commons, who 
laws fit in another houſe, It is necetlary, for preſerving the ba- 
tant lance of the conſtitution, that the executive power ſhould 
hops bed a branch of the legiſtature. The crown. cannot begin 
h any alterations in the preſent eſtabliſhed law, but it may, ap- 
em prove or diſapprove the alterations ſaggeſted * and conſented 
andy by the two houſes. The parliament therefore cannot abridge 
the executive power of any right which it now has by the 
law, without his own conſent ; ſince the laws mutt ſtand as 
theys are, unleſs all the powers agreet to alter them 16. In 
mis conſiſts the excellence of the Engliſh conſtitution, that 
all the parts of it ® form a mutual check upon each Y other; 
the commons are a check upon the lords, the lords upon the 
commons, and the king upon both. - 74 

The houſe of lords. conſiſts * of the two” archbiſhops, 
twenty-four biſhops, all the peers of the kingdom, and fix- 
teen peers of Scotland, who ſit by election. The number of 
peers is indefinite, and may be increaſed by the king. The 
bouſe of commons is 8 © of five hundred and fifty- 
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4 
eight members, elected by the counties, cities, and boroughs: 
ive hundred and thirteen members are the repreſentatives of iſ ! 
England, and forty-five of Scotland. Every member, though P 
elected by a particular diſtrict, ſerves for the whole kingdom; 
the end of his coming thither is not particular, but general. P 
The houſe - of commons has power to inquire in all na- P 
tional grievances, to have them Þ redreſſed. With regard he 
to e taxes, it is an ancient and indiſputable privilege of the An 


commons, that all grants of ſubſidies do begin in their houſe; fa 
the general reaſon given for it © is, that as the ſupplies are 1 
6 


raiſe upon the body © of the people, it is proper f that they 
alone ſhould have s the right of taxing themſelves 18. 

The method of making laws is the ſame in both houſes; 
the majority binds the whole, and this majority is declared 
by votes h publicly and openly given. To bring a bill in the 
houſe of commons, if it is of a private nature, a petition is ale 
preſented by a member, who ſets forthi the grievances to be 8e 
remedied. In public matters, the bill is brought in upon aff} 4 
motion made 2s in the houſe without any petition. The bi thou 
is read three times at a convenient diflance, and diſcuſſed 3 ble. 
every time k; when it is paſſed, it is carried to the houſe off”. 
lords for their concurrence, and delivered to the Speaker aſh 
who comes at the bar to receive it 16. It paſſes therſ® © 
through m the ſame forms as in the other houſe; and if n and 
jected, no more notice is taken of it u; but if it is agree Colo. 
to, the lords ſend a meſlage o that they have agreed tot me.” 
ſame. When both houſes have done with any bill, it is def lee 
poſited in the houſe of peers to wait the royal aſſent P, excef Th 
in the caſe of a money bill7, which, after receiving te t 
- concurrence of the lords, is ſent. back 4 to the houſe q arte 


commons. Noul. 
Overe 
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y repreſentans e la maſſe 1 preſident 
z la chambre F il eſt A propos m il y paſſe par 


4 prendre connoiſ- 7 qu'ils atent ſeuls ꝝ il nen eſt plus 3 
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The giving a a d aſſent to a bill is a matter af: great 
form. When the King is to paſs* a bill in perſon, he 2 

ars on his throne in the houſe of peers in his royal robe, 
with the crown on his head e; a ſeat on the right hand is 
placed for the prince of Wales, and others on the left for the 
princes of the blood; the bench of biſhops runs along the 
houſe on the right hand of the throne, and that of the dukes 
and earls on the left; the other lords, viſcounts, and barons 
face theu throne, The titles of the bills that have paſſed 
both houſes are read, and the king's anſwer? is declared by 
the clerk of the parliament i in French, as follows': Le roi 4e 
weut, if it is a public bill; /i fait comme il eft-defire, if it is 
a private one; /e roi remercte ſes loyals fujets, accepte . leur FN | 
nevolence, et auſſ le weut, if it is a money bill; le vi $awiſera, 
if he refuſes his aſſent * to the bill. The king may give his 
aſſent by commiſſioners 2, named in letters patent under his 
great ſeal, and ſigned = with his hand. | 

The land forces 7, in time of peace, amount to 1 y forty 
thouſand. men; but in time of war they are very conſidera- 
ble. The royal navy has ever been its is greateſt defence and 
Jornament; it is its ancient and natural ſtrength, and has been 
kerMaiduoufly enltivated even from the earlieſt ages *, The navy 
thenliis commonly divided into three ſquadrons, the red, white, 
if end blue; which are fo termed ® from the difference of their 
colours. Each ſquadron has its admiral ; but the admiral of 
the red has the principal command of the whole, and is 
ſtyled e vice admiral of Great Britain. 
There are ſeveral orders in England; the moſt Glehn 
are thoſe of the Garter and the Bath. The order of the 
Garter was inftituted by Edward zbe Third in the year one 
houſand three hundred and forty four. It conſiſts & of the 
rereign, and twenty-five: companions, called Knights of 
* Gager. who wear a meal of St. George killing a dra- 
; this medal is common! L enamelled on gold, and is laſs 


Ir 
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pended n 4 « blue a; which croſſes the body from 


"the flioulder, | 
with f go 


The garter, which is of blue velvet, ade 
Id, is buckled under the left 9 knee; on it are em - 


broidered the words, Horn: ſoit qui mal y penſe. 


Knights of the Bath, ſo called from their 8 bathing at the 


time of their creation, are ſuppoſed to be > inſtituted by 
Henry ibe Fourth about the year one thouſand and four hun- 
dred ; they wear a ſcarlet ribband? hanging from the left 


ſhoulder, with an enamelled medal. 


The badge of the order 


is a roſe ifſuingi from the dexter fide of a ſceptre, and x 
thiſtle from the finiſter , between three imperial crowns 
placed s within this motto, ria jundia in unum. The num 
e of the Knights is undetermined. 
London, the metropolis of the Britiſh empire, ts a city 


of ſurpriſing. extent l, 
commerce. 


of prodigious wealth, and immenie 


It is des on the banks of the river Thames, 


which is continually filled with ſhips going to orm coming 
from the moſt diſtant 9 countries. The irregular form 0 
this city makes it n very difficult to know its preciſe extent; 


however, it is reckoned to be ei twenty miles in cireumſe 


rence, and to contain above a ® million of inhabitants in 


winter. 


connection with all the counties in the kingdom ; 


London is the centre of trade, and has an intimate 


it is the 


grand mart ?, to which all parts fend their commodities, 
and from whence' they are ſent to every part of the world. 


London Bridge 7 was built of ſtone in the reign of Henry 
tbe Second about the year eleven hundred and ſixty-three, by 
a tax laid upon r wool; 

many alterations; it *. Nineteen arches, and crotles the 
Thames at a place where it is t nine hundred ard fifteen feet 
Weſtminſter Bridge 7 is reckoned u one of the moſt 


broad 13. 


complete 9 ſtructures of the kind in the known world. 
built entirely of ſtone, and extends over * the river at a place 


e ſuſpendue a 


; cute gauche : 


] etendue _ 


from that time it has undergone! 


It is 


7 miſe ſur la 


J bordee d m qui vont ou qui 5 depuis ce 
g parcequils ſe 1 fait quil eft 2? on y a fait. 
5 avoir EtE o plus d'un _ paſſe pour 

; faillant PF grand marche * traverle 


97 marchandifes 


„ 
rom where it is twelve hundred and twenty-three feet broad, 
red On each fide is a fine baluſtrade of ſtone, with places to 
em. ſhelter * from the rain, and a fine foot-way for paſſengers. 
It conſiſts of fourteen piers y, thirteen pd z and two ſmall 
the arches, all ſemicircular. It is computed that the value of 
by forty thouſand pounds, in flone and other materials, is al- 
un ways under water. This magnificent a ſtructtire was hegun 
left in 1738, and finiſhed in twelve years, at the expence of 
der "ih hundred and eighty-nine thouſand pounds, defrayed by 
id al the parliament, Blackfriars Bridge? falls nothing ſhort of Þ 


ens, that of Weſtminſter, either in magnificence or workman- - 
um- ſhip; it is ſituated almoſt at an equal diſtance between thoſe 


of Weſtminſter and London. 
The cathedral of St. Paul is the moſt © capacious, mag- 


length within 4 is five hundred feet, and its height from< the 
marble pavement 7 to the croſs on the top of the cupola, is 
three hundred and forty feet. It is built of Portland one“, 
In the form of a croſs, after the model of St. Peter at Rome. 
Mit takes ups fix acres of ground, yet the whole length of 
this church hardly 33 equals the width of St. Peter's. 

Weſtminſter Abbey 7 was firſt built 28 by Edward the Con- 
feflor; Henry the Third re-built it from the ground Þ; it is 
the repoſitory of the deceaſed Engliſh kings; and here alfo 
I nonuments are erected to the memory of lluftrions i perſo- 
nages of England. 
The monument, erected at the charge of the city of Lon- 
lon, to perpetuate the memory of its being deſtroyed x by 
fire, is juſtly worthy of notice. This column exceeds in 
height all the obeliſks of the ancients ; ; it is above! two hun- 
red feet high 3, has a ſtaircaſe in them middle to aſcend to 
he balcony, which is about n thirty feet Sort of the top. 
Vn the baſe of the monument, the ee of the city, 


ſe mettre a cou- e moſt is repeated 7 illuſtres 
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10 7 
and the relief 0 8 to the ſufferers hy Charles the Seven 5 
and his brother, are emblematically reprefented in bas relief, 


Tbe charge of erecting this p? monument e N to up: 
Win of Wirten thouſand 2 5 | 1 


FRAN CE, in Europe. 


BEFORE the 3p war, France was! fix bundel 
miles long, five hundred broad, and contained one hunire 
and ſixty thouſand three. bundred and ſeventy- four ſquare 
miles, with about à hundred and fifty-five inhabitants t 

each 4. It is ſituated 2s between the forty- ſeconder and th 
fitty-firſt degree of North latitude 7. France is bounded lf 
the Engliſh Channel and the Netherlands on the North; by, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy on the Eaſt; by the Me 
diterranean and the Pyrenean mountains on the South; and 
by the Bay of Biſcay on the Weſt. 

France, by its ſituation, is one of the moſt Wee king 
doms in the world, and well fitted t for power and commerce 
- The air is jn general mild and wholetome ; the weather | 
much more clear and ſettled u there than in England; bu 
in the Northern“ provinces, the winters are more intenſe 

cold. France is happy in au excellent ſoil, which producqſe 
1 wine, oil, and almoi every luxury of life. Wan inſt 
and vegetable productions are herein vaſt plenty; no 5 nan ea 
tion is better ſupplied with * wholeſome ſprings and water: 
of which the inhabitants make excellent uſe, by the help 
engines), for all the eee of lite, 
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ont The chief mountains in France, or its- borders a, are the 
Hef, Alps, which divide it from Italy; the Pyrences, which di- 
up-ride it from Spain; Mount Jura, which divides it from 
Wvitzerland ; Vauge, the Cevennes and Mount d'Or. The 
principal rivers are the Loire, the Rhrone, the Garonne, 
nd the Seine. The vaſt advantages both in commerce and* 
conveniency, which ariſe b from "theſe © and other rivers of 
France, are greatly improved d by the artificial canals of 
anguedoc, Orleans, and Calais 5, which render the inland * 
navigation inexpreſſedly commodious f and beneficial.” 
France has ſeveral mineral9 waters of great reputes; 
hoſe of Bareges under the Pyrenean mountains are pre- 
rel to all others of the kingdom for the recovery of 
ealtnh. The waters of Sultzbach, in Altace, are ſaid to 
\dre:re the pally h, the nerves, and the ſtone. Forges, in Nor- 


virenandy, is celebrated for its mineral waters; and thoſe of 
quant. Amand cure the gravel and obſtructions. It would be 
ts i 


ndleſs toi enumerate- all the mineral waters of France, as 


d thezell as many remarkable ſprings; but there is one in Au- 
ed by ſergne, which I cannot help mentioning here!: it boils 
1; 0 onſtantly, and*makes a conſiderable noiſe ; the water has 


poiſonous quality, and the birds that RI of R * die in- 
tant! 
France Fee excellent fruits of all kings * p 
ny grapes?, . figs, prunes, peaches, apricots, pears, apples, 
| The wines of Champagne, Burgundy, and Bourdeaux * 
e | excellent and are exported in great quantities. Except- 
g wolves, France contains but ? few animals that are not 
be found 4 in England. The horſes, black cattle, and 
eep are numerous, but inferior to the Engliſh, The chief 
reſts are thoſe of 2! Orleans and Fontainbleau, which con- 
:Y in each r about fourteen thouſand acres of woods of different 
vac Yinds, 
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According tos the lateſt and beſl calculations!, France 
contains about twenty-five millions of inhabitants. The be 
French, in their perſons, are well proportioned, and mort abr 
active than their neighbours. Their genius and manners arent 
well known, and need not to be deſcribed here. Of all the 4 

people in the world, they bear u adyerfity and reduction off 
circumſtances with the beſt grace. They have deen cenſured 
for v inſincerity *, but this falſe imputation is owing to! 
their great civility, which occaſions a ſuſpicion upon - thei 
candour among thoſe who do not know thera '®, In pri 
vate ? they have many amiable characters, and a great num. 
der of inſtances of generoſity may be found among them, 
It is but doing them Þ juſtice to acknowledge that they have 
given a poliſh to© the manners and even virtues of other nz 

| tions. If they have defectsd, they have alſo many excellent 
5 qualities; politeneſs of manners, attention to ſtrangers, ana 
2 general taſte for literature prevail among the better rankife&ti 
MHC pe: 
One of the wileſto icabins of Lewis tbe Fourteenth v | 

his encouragement to © every propoſal that tended to the oY . v 

rity and perfection? of the French languages. He ſucceedeſelles 
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ſo far as tof render it the moſt univerſal of all the living hyrite 
tongues, a circumſtance that tended equally to his greatnelpt ſc. 
and glory; for his nation became thereby the ſchool of artsuen: 
ſcciences, and politeneſs 5, | irſt v 
The encouragement which Francis the Firſts gave to IMraub 
men of merit, was extremely beneficial to French literatureſ Fez 
During his reign many learned men appeared in France, whiſfalual 
fn greatly 33 diflinguiſhed themſelves h by their writings. It waſſeduc: 
not, however, tilli the ſeventeenth century, that the Frenddorn 
began to write with elegance. Lewis the Fourteenth was tore 
Avguſtus of France: the protection he gave® to letters, auſſie m 
Foro 
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abroad, have gained him m more glory than all- the military 


the he learned men who appeared in France during 9 his reign, 
n offfþfe too numerous to be mentioned. Their tragic poets, 
Fired MRacine and Corneille, have deſervedly obtained a very high 
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reputation; thev were both P diſtinguiſhed for the ſtrength 


ind their ſtrict adherence to the rules of the drama. Moliere 
rould have exhauſted the ſubjeSts of comedy, were they not 4 


Boileau poſſeſſed uncommonr merit. In the eloquence of 
he pulpit and the bars, the French, ſays an Engliſh writer, 
re greatly our ſuperior ; Boſſuet, Bourdaloue, Flechier, and 


tie higheſt praiſe... Monteſquieu is the legiſlator of nations; 
dis works are read in every country and * language. In the 
elles lettres no 25 nation ever produced more agreeable 
rriters ; Buffon would deſerve to be reckoned among men 
af ſcience, were he not ? ftill more remarkable for his do- 
Wuence, than for his philoſophy : his Natural Hittory is the 
Writ work of the kind. No 2s genius has hitherto equalled 
to IHauban in the theory or practice of fortifications. 
ature 
, Wh 
t w; 


aluable remains of antiquity than France. After Gaul was 
educed to a Roman province, the Ronrans took delight in 
rendidorning it with Þ magnificent edifices, ſome of which are 
as tore entire than any to he met in Italy. Niſmes exhibits © 


„ aue moft valuable remains of ancient architecture of any in 
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8 qu'il fit aux s chaire et du bar- y mis au nombre 
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he penſions he beſtowed on! learned men, both at home and 


enterpriſes upon which ® he expended ſo many millions. 


and juſtneſs of their painting, the elegance of their taſte, 


very where iuexhauſtible. In works of ſatire and vriticiſm, 


Mathllon, have carried pulpit eloquence 7 to a degree of per- 
ection which wet may approach zo, but u can hardly ever 
pect to ſurpaſs, As an hiſtorian, De Thou is entitled to?“ 


Few countries, if we except Italy, can boaſt of * more 


Furope. This is the famous Pont du Garde, raiſed in d the 
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Auguſtan age e by the Roman colony of Xiſmes,- to convey 
a fiream of water between two mountains for the uſe f of 
that city. It is nearly as freſh to this day as Weſtminſter 
Bridge 7; it conſiſts s of three bridges one above another; 
its height i is a hundred and ſeventy-four feet, and its length 
" ſeven hundred and twenty-three. 

At Paris, in La Rue de la Harpe, may be ſeen Þ the re 

mains of the Therme, built by Julian the Apoſtate, after 
the models of the baths of Diocleſian. The remains of this 
ancient edifice are many arches, and within them i is a large 
faloon ; but the moſt extraordinary of all artificial curioſities 
is the ſubterraneous cavern at Paris. At the firſt building of 
that city, they got k the ſtone in the (environs; as! Pari 
enlarged, the ſtreets extended m, and were built on the an. 
cient Quarries? from which the ſtone had been taken, and 
hence proceed o the frightful cavities which are found under 
the houſes in ſeveral quarters of the city. Eight perſons 
lately 52 periſhed in one of them, which wass a hundred an 
fifty feet deep. All the ſuburbs of St. James's and Harp- 
ſtreet 7 ſtand upon 4 the ancient quarries, and ws have 
been erected to ſupport them 16. 

The French commerce, before the Revolution, might be 
ſid to extend itſelf r all over? the globe; but it has been 
almoſt annihilated by the preſent war; moſt of their thips 

Have been taken or deſtroyed by the enemy, and their foreign 

. poſleflions have int great part fallen into the hands of the 
Engliſh, who now furniſh all Europe with the commodities! 
of the Eaſt 9 and Weſt Indies. 

It is impoſlible ſor us to ſpeak with any dertainty of ail 
conſtitution which is perpetually changing, and which pro- 
bably 32 will continue to, change, till* the French, tired of 
ſo many Y a Ns which have depopulated and. ruined 
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the country; return to their duty, and ſet the lawful heir 
upon the throne of his anceſtors. Whilſt the French, guided 
by an unbounded®* ambition, have extended their conqueſts 


neh ture of the greateſt miſery; their towns make a diſmal and 
> Military appearance; their ſhops are meand; the manufac- 


vated ©: in ſhort, the ambitious leaders have completely ru- 


inn, Iined the country, and have alſo deſolated Holland, Italy, 
arce ind Switzerland. | * 1 
Gti Paris, the capital of France, is“! above fifte n miles in 
\ of circumference, and contains nearly af million of inhabitants. 
Pariz The houſes are very high, they are built of ſtone, and often 33 


ontain ſeveral families. The ſtreets are narrow, and are 


the city the appearance' of wealth and grandeur. Paris con- 
ains ſeveral works of public magnificence; its palaces are 


painting, tapeſtry, and ſtatues. The Louvre is a building 
that does honour to architecture itſelf. The Thuilleries, the 


or the invalids, are ſuperb to the higheit degree. Bread and 
Wl manner k of butcher's meat? are extremely good; the 


(hips ef and wie are excellent. The police uſed to be ſo well 

attended to! before the Revolution, that quarrels and acci- 
lents very ſeldom happened; the ſtreets were patrolled at 
ght by horſe and foot guards m fo judicionily ftationed, 
at no offender could eſcape their vigilance, A great part 


f the trade of Paris, in time of peace, ariſes from the con- 
tant ſuccefifon of ſtrangers that arrive daily from every na- 


he moſt polite treatment. This afcendency is undoubtedly o 
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ans * ingP to the reputation of their language, their public 
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her. 0 enſlave b their neighbours, their country exhibits © a pic- . 


tures are greatly diminiſhed; the lands are in part unculti- 


generally crouded, particularly with coaches, which give to 
ſhowy, and are ſuperbly h decorated with a profuſion of 


Royal palace, the palace of. Luxembourg, and the hoſpital 


on and quarter of the globe, and which always meet with > 
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buildings their libraries 9 and collection of paintings that 


Of the air and climate of France. 
from Paris, is one of the moſt elegant and magnificent i ha 
the whole world. It is a collection of buildings, each of ex 
- quiſite architecture, and adorned with all that art can fur 
niſh. The gardens and water-works are aftoniſhing proof 
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It is bounded by the German ocean, Denmark, and the * 


11 


are open to the public; alſo. to the cheapneſs r of provitions 
the excellency of their wines, and, above all, to the purity 


The palace of Verfailles, which ſtands about“ eleven mi 


of. the fertility of the genius of man, and 4-04 worthy 
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GERMAN 7. in 2 Europe. 7 
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GERMANY i is ſix biden miles long 1s, five. fd 1 
and twenty broad, and contains about ane hundred a 
eighty-two thouſand ſquare miles, with a hundred and thirty 
five inhabitants to each. It is ſituated between the forty 
fifth and the fifty-fifth degree of North latitude, and betwee 
the fifth and the nineteenth of Eaſt longitude from Londa 
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tic on the North; by Poland and Hungary on the Eaſt; 
Switzerland and the Alps on the South; and by France at 


the Low Countries on the Weſt. with 
The climate of Germany differs greatly, not only on on at 

count u of the ſituation North or * South, but according por 

the improvement * of the ſoil, which has a vaſt effect on til pov 

climate. It is ſharp in they North, warm in the South, an divi 

mild i in the middle. The ſeaſons vary : as much as® the d ont 

gary 
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. 7 au bon marché 1 à raiſon de Lair eſt vif au I fteu 
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Hate. The chief mountains of this empire are the Al ps, 


ſionsrhich divide it 16 from e and thoſe which ſeparate it ; 


uritſrom Bohemia. 
mil 
nt ihat country than in many others. The Hercynian foreſt, 
f eirhich in Cæſars time was nine days journey in. length, is 
furhow / parcelled out © into woods, which go by d particular 
roofh2mes. There are a vaſt number of woods in every part of 
ye country; almoſt every count or baron has a park well 
ocked with'< deer, ſtags, boars, foxes, and hares. a 
Noꝰ?ꝰ country can boaſt f of a greater variety of large ri- 
ers than Germany. The principal are the Danube, the 
_ Whine, the Elbe, the Oder, the Weſer, and the Moſelle. 
The Danube is thought by many to be the fineſt river in the 5 
vorld; it is very broad, particularly from h Vienna to Bel- 


ö 2 be above: ſixteen hundred miles. 43 ER 4 


nd of thoſe of Pyrmont. Thoſe of 21 Aix-la-Chapelle are 
till more noted mn; the ſprings are ſo hot, that hey are let u 
cool ten or twelve hours before they are uſed; they are faid. 
00 eure diſeaſes internal and cutaneous? by drinking or 
thing. - The medicinal waters of Embs and Wiſbaden 5 
re reported to perform their wonders 4 in almoſt all diſeaſes; 
Whoſe of! Wildungen are ſaid to intoxicate as ſoon as wine. 

lhe neatneſs and conveniency of theſe places of public reſort 
re inconceivable ; they were at firft attended with” great 


ther * for their health from all e of the world. 
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The great paſſion of the Germans for hunting the wild Y 
oar, is perhaps the reaſon why Þ there are more! woods in 


rade; its current is very rapid, and its courſe is computed : 


Germany is ſaid tos contain more * miner] waters than all 
Ide world beſides k. Every one has heard! of Spa waters? 


pence, which are amply repaid by the company Who 125 | 
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1 
8 yields t abundance of excellent heavy kk DE 
their oxen and ſheep are numerous, but far inferior to the 
Enugliſh. The animal productions differ little from thoſÞ! f 
of 21 England and France, if we except the glutton, whict ate 
is ſaid to beu the moſt voracious of all animals; its prey is 
birds, hares, and rabbits, which he ſurpriſes rau „ and an 
devours greedily. _ iS, 

As this empire is a collection of many ſeparate ſtate n 
which have each a different government and lice, it iff 
difficult to ſpeak with precifion of the number of its inhabi 
| tants; yet by an eſtimate* lately made, the population i 

laid to amount y between twenty-ſix and twenty-ſeven mil 
lions of ſouls, including Bohemia. 
The Germans, in their perſons, are tall, fair, and ſtronghne 
built *; ; the ladies have generally fine complexions®, | 
ſome of them are remarkably beautiful ©. They affect ri 
dreſſes, and are exceſſively fond of 4 gold and 5 wer: lace 
The ladies at court are loaded ® with jewels, if they ean ol 
- tain them, and ſometimes 33 er in rich furs e. The dre 
of women of the middle claſs? in many towns is inconcei 
ably fantaſtic and curious; as for the peaſants, they drefÞ0"*7 
according 10 their employment, convenieney, and: cixcum 
ftancess. In many parts of Germany, particularly | 
Weſtphalia, the inhabitants ſleep? between two feather beds 
with ſheets ſtitched to them i, which by uſe becomes a con. 
fortable practice. 

The Germans are naturally a frank, honeſt, and hoſpita 
ble people, free from artifice K and diſguiſe. n ap 
plication, and perſeverance are their great characteriſtics E 
their works in art would be incredible, were they not! viff 
ble, eſpecially in watch and clock making, turnery, ſcul 
ture, drawing, and painting. The German nobility are gf 
nerally men 'of * all the ſons of noblemen inherit 


t produit 4 bien bätis g et leurs moyens 
z qui paſſe pour 5 un beau teint 5 ſe couchent 
V avec adreſſe c tres belles i qui y ſont attach 1 
x computation d aiment & Vexcds & ſans artifice kd 


y monter 3 e fourures 7 8'ils n'etatent pas alex 
* y compris la 7 bourgeoiſes m heritent des 


heir father's titles?. Billiards, cards, dice, fencing, and 
\ 3h lancing are their winter diverſions 7 ; in ſummer, people 


rater. 


late ery man of letters is an author. They multiply books g 
it 1 nthout number. Many of the Germans have greatly * diſ- 


hat; Inguiſhed themſelves in various branches of ſcience : Stork. 


nd Pott of chemiſtry : In aſtronomy Kepler deſervedly ob- 
ined a great reputation, and Puffendorf is one of the firſt 
Writers on the law of nature and nations. They have 


lerit. «21 . 
Germany has | 
ig fituated in the heart of Europe. Its native materials 
r trade? are hemp?, flax, ſaffron, corn, cattle, butter, 


be revocation: of the edit at Nantes, which obliged the 
rench- Proteſtants to ſettle in different parts of Europe, was 
infinite fervice to the German manufacturers; they now. 


There is a vaſt number of princes in Germany, and al- 
joft every one is! arbitrary with regard to the government 


iſtie ed 2s by political laws ?, at the head of which is the em- 
Fror. The ſupreme- power in Germany is the diet, which 
eompoſed es of the emperor- and of the three colleges of 
te empire; the firſt is that of the nine electors, the ſecond, 


re ge Ys : 5 
ob. lat of 21 the princes, and the third that of the imperial 

Wns- 511 wofic ord 1 8 4 ith 5 
vont aux r ſe ſont beaucoup v le commerce 
achél nulle part 5 differentes r font à preſent“ 

la prefle t de la medecine y tous ſont 
pe ilexces z propres mater,. ; 
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ff faſhion repair un to places of public reſort, and drink. 


No 2s country has produced a greater variety of authors, 
han Germany; and there is no where ® a more general taſte. 
Wor reading. Printing? is encouraged to a fault 4; almoſt _ 


ad Haller have contributed much to the improvements f 
-Wiyfic t; Ravinus of botany ; Heiſter of anatomy; Newman 


thors on every branch of ſcience, and many of the firſt 


great advantages in point of commerce, be- 


Foney, linen, toys, wool, timber, and many other things. 


uke x velvet and filk ſtuffs? of all kinds to great perfection. 


his own ſtate. The whole forms a. great confederaey, go- 
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The dignity of the empire, though ele ctive, has for ſome ene 
eenturies belonged to the houſe of Auſtria, as being thejſſ#ic 
meſt powerful of the German princes, The power of them 
emperor is regulated by the capitulation he ſigns ® at hide 
election; he can levy-no® taxee, nor make war nor peaceſſſenc 
without the conſent b of the diet; 5 he claims a© precede 
| for his ambaſſadors in all Chriſtian courts. 
The ſubjects of the petty-princes in Germany are gene 
rally the moſt unhappy; for as theſe princes affect the gran - 
deur of the moſt powerful in their is palaces, guards, table, 
dreſs, and furniture d, they are obliged to ſupport © all thighs th 
pomp at the expence f of their vaſſals and dependents. | 
The emperor pretends to be the ſucceſſors of the emperonſſ 
of Rome, and has long, on that account, been admitted t 
a precedency on public occaſions among the powers of Eu 
rope. Innumerable are the titles of principalities, duke 
doms, and baronies with which he is veſted as archduke-: hi 
arms are a black eagle with two heads, hovering, with ex _ 
panded wings ®, in a field of gold, and over the head of he 
eagle is the imperial crown. 
Upon a moderate computation, the ſecular princes can 
bring to the fieid three hundred and eighty thouſand men 
and the eccleſiaſtical ſeventy-five. If the whole force w 
united 8, and properly directed, Germany would have nc 
taing i to fear-from any of its neighbours ; ; but the differen 
tnterefts of the princes of that great empire would expoſ 
Germany to frequent invaſions, if the emperor had not 
: formidable army of his on, as King of Hungary and 
Bohemia, ; 
Vaoenna, Naar reſidence of the emperor, is ſuppoſe | 
to be the capital of Germany. It is a ſtrong city, andt 
of the houſe of Anftria have omitted nothing k tha 
could contribute fo its is grandeur and riches. The city 
within the walls is no mo e than! three miles in circumfe 


Z depuis quelques 4 hs meubles 5 les ailes Etendues 
a qu tl figne e ſoutenir _ n'auroit rien 

s conſentement F aux frais E n'ont rien omis I Cor 
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me i ence ; but. the ſuburba n are much larger than the city, 
the The ee of Vienna; including the ſuburbs, are 
the omputed at about three hundred thouſand. The houfes — 
' hi ves or ſix ſtories high, with flat roofs; the ſtreets are in 
general narrow ; the ſquares are beautiful; ſome of the 
F aces, particularly the two of the emperor, "and that of 1 the 
Fares Eugene, are magnificent. Vienna is a curiofity-of 
10 for here you ſee a greater variety of inhabitants than 
p any other place of Europe, .fuch as Greeks?, Turks, Tar» 
rs, Poles a, French, Spaniards r, Llalians &. a. dreſſed 
the habit of thei; own e Str Ait 9, 
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10 | GREENLAND, in Hane. * | 0 


Cn GREENLAND. is divided "ito "Faſt 3 Weſt; Eat 
Frenland, the moſt Northerly * part of his Daniſh majeſty's 
minions 7, is ſituated * between the ſeventy - ſixth t and the 
ohtieth degree of North latitude, according ta Captain, 
Millips's obſervatiqns. Few ® animals or yegetable are to 
found here. The Ruffians: of . Archangel Hans formed in 
' ſeveral ſettlements for hunting; the light reflected from the, 


F 


ow enable them“ to purſue the chace during fhe long win- 
dose nights 7 of theſe gloomy regions. There is on the coaſts, 
Be If whale fiſhery ), chiefly prot ecuted by the. Dutch and c 


nghth. veſſels. T he inland parts are uninhabited. 

Weſt Greenland is fituated between the ſixtieth and the ; 
nty-fixth degree of North latitugp. The Danes claim, 
: dominion of this country, and have, ſome ſmall- colonies 


dues 1 9 3 

| has bourgs 7 polognois - 5 * it 7 a peu c 

1 ); compris r eſpagnoles y ont form, 
ont cin 4 ſeptentrionale x les met en etat 


ttages. 4 haut t ſeigieme, 7 qui ſe fait pr. 
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ſtraight, and of a black colour; they have high breaſts and 


F en mangent 1 tenir debout ſe ſervir de . un 


EE * 92 
"ie; which can never proſper mück, the foil is in great. 
part barren and rocky; the cold is er, 0 . dhe moun⸗ 
tains are alwrays covered with? ſnow.” ; 
There is à great reſemblance in alßed, manners, had ares | 


. botkvech the Greenlanders and the Eſquimaux Americans 
They are low of ſtaturea; the hair b of their head is long 


broad ſhoulders, eſpecially the women, who carry great bur 
dens from their younger years e. They are very nimble of 
foot ©, and uſe e their hands with much dexterity ; their eye 
are black, and their noſe very ſmall; they are ſtrong, active x 
and can endure great fatigue. Their beſt food is the fleſh d * 
rein- deer, but they ſeldom 33 eat it f, and live chiefly upon 
fiſh 8, ſeals, and ſea-fowls h. Their drink is clear water? 
The men hunt and fiſh, but do not trouble themſelves about 
other things. The women are butchers and cooks ; the 
dreſs the pelts i, and make * cloths, ſhoes, and boots out «f 
them : they build and repair the houſes and tents, and... 
in ſhort, do all the works which the men do in other | 
countries. 

The Greenlanders Rs in hats. during! the winters, Which 
7 incredibly ſevere: theſe huts are hardly high enough fc 

erſon w to ſtand upright ®; they have no door nor chin 
41 but this deficiency is ſupplicd by a hole ſeveral yard 
long is, ſo low, that they are obliged to ſtoop down 9 con 
 derably to enter them . 

The women are not very \pidlific; they fdom bats mon 
than 12 three or four children; they love them 16 exceſſivel 
and ſuckle them a till they are r four years, old; they ca 
them 16 in a pocket fixed "Upon their back for that purpoſe, 
Children are brought up® without any diſcipline; as ſoon ' 
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a boy can uſe t his] hands and feet, his father gives him a boy © 
z couvertes de ve! phibb ä 7 de ſe dür laſs 
a de petites teilte Z Wer de mer 12 y entrer I auin 
les cheveux de 2 tannent les peaux les alaitent C 5 

c jeuneſſe ; et en font des x juſqu' ce qu ils 10 5 
4 agiles à la eourke cabanes pendant aient s 4 þ 
et ſe fervent qe m pers. puifle 5 eleves ae. 
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great an arrow, 1 dead her him u to ſhoot; nen be ies 
dun. urteen or fifteen v, he learns to fiſh, and from that time is 
aneſs is to procure provifions for the family. - | 
dreſg The Greenlanders are very dirty ; they are firangbiy to 
canBlutations, and laugh at * European compliments; yet they 
longſſaxe a due reſp ect for old age, and never interrupt one wb 
And eakcs. They ſeldom ſteal one another, but glory hv 
bur bing an enn efteming It a proof of a S 197 
le asſererneſs. 
JOY In the places where the fi appears for an hour: or FOI 
tive, day, the cold is tolerable ; but where the fun is entirely 
ih oſſader the horizon for- months together, the cold is ex- 
be mely ſevere: -Paul Egede fays in his Journal, that when 
der; E was there the beds were frozen to the bedſteads b, and that 
bout, pillows and coverlids were frozen from the breath. It 
tbeſſrnerally frows in Greenland from e — alt to June. The 
a untry produces nod corn of any kind! The Europeans 
andi ſeveral times ſowfi there e oats a me barkrz they Root 
otheſſ at firſtt as fine as © in other countries, but ſeldom get 
„e ear, and never ripen on account i of the early froſts. 
chicſfde natives ean hardly ratfe vegetable,” ask the Lerch is 
h ke yered- yith ſnow to the month 'df June. "The ice 
him ountains 7, which are perpetually: on the ſea, add much to | 
yarUVe natural colinefs of the climate, and the barrennefs m of 
donne country. Fheſe pieces of ice are of a ſtupendous mag. 
itnde and form; forte have the appearance of a church, 
Mhers reſetnble a {hip full of fails, and others large ® iffands. 
weh The animals found in Greenland are white hares, white 
ci'Szrs,” and the rein- deer,' which fupplies o 'the natives <uzth - 
pol od and raĩment. They have no 3 tame beaſts, except dogs 
om Na middle ſize v, which they harneſs to a fledge, fix or 
: bot ght at a time 4. They have no 8 no cnn; 30 Waka 
Tui appfend 4 4 depuis Te mes. 'k parceque e 
quinze ans -d ng pr. point de juſqu au / 
le moqueiit de y bit Emes im Fic eme 
ſe glorifient de / pouſſent d' abort à de grandes : 
croyant que C'eſt g auſſi bien que o fournit aux | 
I pendant des hb eEpient p moyenne taille 
IA bois de lit i à cauſe J Ala ſois | 


= 


ils 


k,, - 

no. ſheep, and no fowl; 912 could not live in 0 cold 
en. An 

Though the ele is almoſt univerſally known 8 2 „yet! 
would be unpardonable, in treating of Greenland, not t 
give ſome accounts: of this-monſtrous-animal- and its fiſh 
ery, which employs above three hundred ſhips of differe 
nations. There are ſeveral kinds of whales; ſome are whit 
and others black; the latter are preferred becauſe they an 
the largeſt, and yield more u oil; they were *' formerly tx i 
hundred feet long 37; but they have been lately taken in ſudiuat 
a quantity, that they have not time to grow to a full fize fort 
and [thoſe which are caught at. preſent are uſually. betwe 
ſeventy and eighty feet- long s. The head is about the thi 
part of the body; the tail is 3: fix or ſeven yards broad, an 
the eyes are not larger than thoſe of an ox. It has no v teet 
zin its mouth; on the upper jaw it has large whiſkers, | 
which are made * the whale- bones. . 
"45 Fhe manner of caiching-? the. whale i is as follows : : whe 
it is ſeen or heard, a long boat, with ſix or ſeven men in i 
es the 2 fiſn, and a harpooner ſtrikes him with Nhe! 
harpoon ;-the Whale finding himſelf wounded,, - dives into thi me 
ſea with the harpoon; the boat runs after it as, faſt as it 
can: the whale ſoon after comes up b for air, making a te 
Tible noiſe; -as ſoon as it appears on the ſurface of the wate | 
the harpooner ſtrikes him a ſecond time; the, whale plungſpreig 


— 


again, but returns ſoon after; ; then all the men who are Ie wi 

the boat Pierce him with long 4 | ſpears, till © be loſes Ms th 

ſtrength and dies. A whale yie ds f more or leſs oil, accorf;, +; 

- ing io his fizes, but ſeldom lets than 22 ſixty barrels,. or ma ;;1, 

| than i ee of the value of * © or four n a barrel eld 

7 pays. f. "i r de 8 i 4 avec de 8 An 

s de ne pas dire = approche du e juſqu'a ce qu ell rted 
quelque chuſe 4 aytli vite qu il! f a g BG 
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yet! : : | rocks e, 
al. | HOLLAND, in | Europe: 
ferenlil f 5 
whit HOLLAND 6.0 hundred _ glty its + in i + and 
y aeadth,; and contains about ten thouſand ſquare miles, with 
y ture hundred and ſeventy-five inhabitants to each i. It is 
2 ſue] tuated between the fifty · firſt k and fifty-fourth degree of 
fizeWFWorth latitude, and between the third and the ſeventh of 
tweelEaſt longitude from London. 
thin The ſeven pro vinces which compoſe. Holland lie! puns te 
, nh” Englan 
9 arrow {lip of low lands lying between the mouths of ſeveral 
rs, rat rivers, and what the inhabitants have gained from the n 
| by the dykes which they have erected. and ſupport with 


"ing 
vith 
to tt 
as it 
a tet 
wate 
lung 
are 1 
es Ns the appearance of a continued marſh x, drained at Y Cer- 
coin diſtances, by innumerable ditches. The country, is full 
r ma rivers, the chief of which are the Rhine, the Maeſe, the 
arrelFrheldt , and the Vecht, which are very large. The quan- 
y of grain produced in Holland. is not ſufficient a for the 


nces is foggy o until it is o purified by the froſt in winter, 
ie moiſture p of the air cauſes metals to ruſt a, and wood 
mould r more than in any other country. The ſoil is* 
favourable to vegetation, but by the induſtry of the inha- 
tants in making* canals, it is rendered fit for paſture. | 
Holland is not a defirable country to live in, eſpecially to 
retgners; here are® no mountains nor riſing grounds v; 


es 
u'elle 


par mille 225 Thumidité v ni terres eleytes 
IJunièeme 9 fait rouiller & marais continuel 
ſ ont fituces 7 pourrir le bois y deſſẽchè A - 
N vis à vis de! Sx „ 2 I'Eſcaut 
gagne ſur la 1 A faire des a ne ſuffit pas 


Felt pas 2 il ny a ici 5 quantitẽ 
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credible labour and expence. The air of the United Pro- 


e whole face of the country, when viewed from a tower, 


Ales of the inhabitants, and a great dealb is im- 
rted . year from Poland, Germany, and America. 7 


' 


at the diſtance of ninety miles; they are a 


— 


| en defſchant i tranch&es © depenſe Egale 
d en peu de tems + les rend phlegmat. p qu ils ont perdu {1 bie 


( 96.) 
The natives, by draining e their abuts, have 4 excel vor 
lent meadows, which fatten in a ſhort timed the lean cate 
from Germany, and feed a vaſt number of cows, which hing 
duce excellent butter and good cheeſe. They have a go 1 
breed of ſheep, whoſe wool is highly valued © ; their horſ ere. 
and horned cattle f are of a larger tize than i in any other coul flo 
oy in Europe. _ 

The ſeven United Provinces of Holland are perhaps thi im: 
| beſt peopled of any ſpot® in the world of the fame extent 
they contain à hundred and thirteen cities or towns, fourtet 
hundred villages, and about two millions of inhabitartihe 
The manners, habits, and even the minds of the DutchWre c 
ſeem to be formed by their ſituation ; their country, wbid 
bs preſerved by dykes,” is a perpetnal inceritive to labour; at 
the artificial dramsi with which it is every where interlſed 
muſt be kept in perpetual repair. 

The air 225 don vor their climate ende them t 
phieg mati diſpoſttions x, yet they are rraſcible, eſpecially 
they are heated by liquors, Which er is often the cafe aman 
the low people: Their valour becomes N when tha 
find! their intebeſtt at ſtake m, for they are more expe 
that any of their neighbours in whatever n — 2 
nagement of pecuniary affairs. It is a rule for every man 
Holland to ſpend leſs than his income; if the expence ſhoi 
happen'to'equat® the revenue, they think they have ved 
that year 10 no purpoſe.” No is country can vie with 4 Ho 
land in the number of the inhabitants who are in eaſy ei 
eumſtances r. From this ſpirit of regularity and econc 
joined to the moſt obſtinate Perſeverance, they ſucceed in tif 
ftupendous works of draining their country by dykes of uf 
credible thickneſs and ſtrength; and they flouriſh in f 
midſt* of heavy contributions, ſuch as no other coun 
. experience. The Dutch are the beſt ſkaiters in f k 


e tres eſftimee / il s'agit de 7 mapproche de £*iv: 

F betes A corne m leurs interets 1 A2 leur aiſe eule 

4 d aucun pays n en tout ce qui s aa milieu de ems 
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jered boats, which are dragged along the canal by horſes on . 

: {low and uniform trot, fe that * Fan reach they dif- 
erent towns where they are to ſtop * preciſely at the appointed 
ime a. This method of travelling is very cheap b, and ex- 
remely convenient to the inhabitants. By means of. theſe 


Ne conveyed at a ſmall exp 


Mfoniſhed when he beholds the 
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orld; in a hard froſtt it is amuſing to ſee the crouds upon 


the ice, and the great dexterity of men and women in dart- 


ing along, or rather flying, with inconceivable velocity. TO 
The uſual way of paſſing from u town to town is by co- 


anals an extenfive inland commerce ts carried on through 9 
de country, and the productions of the different provinces 
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\nftrian and French Flanders. | | 1 
- # w | - F 4 *®. n 89 » 141 4 4 $A A <3 * - 
Near Amſterdam and other large cities, a. traveller, is 
: : - . 4 3 

NE "WIR Hy IO elde of an extenſive ap 
ouriſhing commerce. The canals are lined for * miles to- 


ther © with elegant country-houſes 7, ſeated in the midſt of 7 
dens and pleaſure-grounds, intermixed with figures ang 4 
W 


tues to the very edge h of the water. Having no' obj 


Famuſement beyond the limits of their gardens, the Dutch 


fine weather ſpend in themi much time in reading; or 


ewing the paſſengers. | 


1 * 


An account of the Dutch commerce, before. they were. 


Wilaved by thek French, would have comprehended that of? 


Wuolt all Europe. There is ſcarcely a manufacture that, 
ey did not carry on l, or a ſtate to which they did not trade. 
this they were aſſiſted by the populouſneſs of their coun- 


„ the cheapneſs of their labour, and above all m, by the 


ter carriage 7, which gave them n advantages beyond all o 
ider nations. The United Provinces were one of the 
rateſt magazines of Europe, and goods P: might be pur- 


orte gelGe © c ſe fait dans | þ fuſſent eſclaves 
Caller de d tranſportces e 


tires le long du e A peu de frais / qui ils n'euſſent pas 
i bien que les bordés pendant m et plus encore 
arrivent aux g pluſieurs milles leur donnoit des 
veulent s'arrèter þ juſqu au bord o ſur toutes les 
tems nommé y paſſent 5 marchandiſes 
atres bon marche _ - | „ . 


ence © into Germany, and the 


— 


_ 
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„ . Fr 
chaſed here cheaper 4 q than in any other country in Europe. 
Their commerce has greatly ſuffered ſince the beginning «f 
the war; the Engliſh have taken their beſt Eaſt and Wei 
colonies, and captured almoſt, all their ſhips ; the French 
have laid heavy contributions upon; them, and the natives 
_ ſeem to have loſt their activity ſince they have adopted the 
diforganizing ſyſtem of France. 
As it is 515 for us to ſay any thing of the preſent 
government of Holland, which is not ſetfled, we will ſay 
What it was in the time of the Stadtholder, who will pro- 
bably be reinſtated when ther general peace takes place 
The ſeven provinces ſubſiſted then in a* common confede- 
racy, yet each province had an internal government inde 
pendent of others, which was called ſtates of that province; 
theſe ſtates ſent t delegates to the general ſtates, in whom 
_ reſided. the ſovereignty af the whole. Each province half 
only one voten in the reſolutions of the 5 9 general, and 
| the refolutions had not the force of a aw, till they had! 
= been l 28 by every ꝓrovince and every city. 
The 3 3 of ſtate was compoſed of twelve ſeputies fro 
the ſever. al * . provinces ; ; their buſineſs was to prepare the 
matters that were to be laid v before the ſtates general. The 
Stadtholder was preſident. of the ſtates of every province, 
and could change the deputies, magiſtrates, and othcers in 
every province and city; by this he had a great influence 
the general ſtates, though he had no voice in it?; the Stadt 
buolderſhip was hereditary in the male and female repreſenta 
© + "tives of the family of Orange fince the year 1747. The 
Stadtholder had not the titles, but had more! real power 
than ſome kings; the bulk of the ® people had not the leaf 
ſhare m any part of the government, not even in the choic 
of the deputies. 
The number of the land forces in time of peace com 
monlyss amounted to forty thouſand men, of whom aboulWwent 


92 weilleur marché 1 mavoit quune devoĩent ètre miſes 
7 retabli ala voix 2 n'y elit pas de 

s faiſoient alors une v qu'elles n'euſſeat ' voix Eto 
Z envoyoient des æ des differentes à la maſſe du  avo 
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pe. Ntwenty- five thouſand ſerved in garriſon; the chief command | 
> of Mof the army was veſted in theb Stadtholder. The marine Ee 
Vet force uſed to be © very great, but in this war it has been to- | 
nch {tally annihilated by the Engliſh, 2 5 SIS LET COUMESS] 
res Amſterdam, the capital of Holland, is thought to con- 
thefſſtain about” two hundred and forty thouſand inhabitants. 
Inis city is the greateſt port in the known world, and uſed d 
ſent tobe, next to London ©, the greateſt market in Europe fot. 
ſay{foreign goods, Its conveniences for commerce, and the 3 
pro- grandeur of its public works, are almoſt beyond f deferip> |, 4 


ace. en. The beauty of its canals, and 5: walks under trees A 
ede-MIplanted on their borders, are admirable; but what ſtrikes A 
ade. foreigners more, is the neatneſs and cleanlineſs that is eg {| 
1ce; where obſerveds. The ſtreets are ſpacious and well pavi 7 
hom The foundations of the city are laid upon vaſt piles of timbernrr 
hadſſeriven into h the moraſs at a prodigious expence i; the ſtadt:. 
andſbouſe alone ſtands upon thirteen - thouſand: fix hundred ang 

1ad'Mffty-nine large piles driven into the ground. The inhab li- 


tants of Amſterdam, and indeed of the whole count 
ply themfelves with the utmoſt diligence to heap ug 
money is the idol of the Dutch, and ſupplies an 
te place of birth, wit, and merit. 
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HOTTENTOTS, in Africa. . 
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THE country of the Hottentots is ſituated between the 
venty-third and the thirty-fifth degree of South latitude 7; 
nd between the fifteenth and the thirty-fixth of Eaſt longi- 


de I appartenoit au / au deſſus de toute i à grands frais 1 
etoĩt ordinairem. g qu'on obſerve t, amaſſer des 1 
 avorit coũtume d' þ enfonces dans tient lieu | 
après Londres 1 „ 8 Il 
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the milk n 'of their Walle and what they take in ati 


m ne labourent x ni t I'&tendue de l. 5 du produit 


E 


tude, from London. It is a mountainous but very fruitful th 
country, abounding, ins! corn, wine, paſture, ſruits, ani th. 
cattle, where it is cultivated by the Dutch. The natives pe. 
neither plough nor m plant the ground, but live chiefly uponſſſcul 


4 
ov 
no 


and fiſhing.  : 
„ 'The. OE” . are of 2; moderate ſiature, but the ; 


| women are ſmall. They wear mantles of undreſſed P ſheep · Nac 
{kins?, tied about their necks, which ſerve them for a beds at er 
night; their is breaſis, legs, and thighs have no covering ii ton 


the women alſo wear a mantle of ſheep-ſkin?, and an apronſſÞrn 
ty; conceal.their,nudities; they adorn themſelves with ringiſſfytic 
end thin latest braſs, and l their bodies ſhine withMhe t 


went greaſe... | is 


hatever may be the extent t of Africa,” ſays Mr ct, 


Valhant, e muſt not form any calculations reſpectingiPeigł 


its population, from the innumerable ſwarms v of blacks "y 
Which. are found x on the coaſts of the ocean, from the Ca Ev 
nary Illes to the Cape of Good Hope.” The deſart is reallyſery ; 


2 . and it is only at certain diſtances that one meeigraal, 


with a few: hordes that are not numerous, and who live a se 
the a fruits of the earth, and the produce b of their cattlenk 


after finding one horde, you muſt travel a great way * fer! 


find © another, The heat of the climate, the dryneſs of thefÞnd v 


ſand, the ſearcity of water, and the phlegmatic humour nh. 


the Hottentots, are obſtacles? to propagation ; when a fatheey n 
has five or ſix children, he is accounted f a phenomenon. m at 

The huts of the Hottentots are 3) eight or nine feet in dia The 
meter; they conſiſt of one room, in which both ſexes ſleeſf᷑at d 
promiſcuoully s. They have only one opening h, very narſfice t. 


to and low; it is in the middle of te ut that — liguhck th 


lone 


mays! 


n du lait 1 par rapport a c avoir trouve | 

o Ala chale vp des hordes d &tes longtems {[Fautr 
fans tanner æ qu'on trouve e ſans en trouver I reſt 

9 leur ſervent de Ul depuis les - F il paſſe pour Fant 

7 ſontnuds z trouve quelques pele-mele ont þ 

s de la graifle fon» « a vivent des 4 ouventyee f. troup 


due | = E dema 
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tu me fire; the f. moke has no other vent 1 but the door, and fills 
and the room ſo much, that, J Believe, it would ſtifle an Euro- 


cuſtom, however, renders it ſupportable to the Hottentots. 
A circle of theſe huts upon a common is called kraal, or 
own, which they remove! from one part of the country to 


ep Fach kraal has a common herd en, and every inhabitant is the 
Is atſherdſman in his turn. This charge requires o -many-precau- 
ions, as the beaſts of prey are very numerous in the South - 


yhich often 33 make excurſions from the foreſts, and deſtroy 
he tame cattle, if it is not properly guarded v. To prevent 
his misfortune, the herdſman goes every day round his diſ- 
Wit, to ſee if he cannot diſcover any beaſt of prey in the 


Who ſurround the place where the beaſt is hidden, and kill it, 


Wy; he has a great council, compoſed of the chiefs of every 
raal, without whoſe concurrence * he does nothing 5 of 
Wnſequence. When they go to war, they know neither 


ſter his own ways; the moſt intrepid march in the yant, 
mphs. Their arms are a ſpear, a bow, and poiſoned arrows; 
n at and diſorder the enemy. 


Feat dexterity in this exerciſe; beſides the ſnares which they 
Nee to catch large animals, they lie in wait for them, at- 
k them 16 as ſoon as they appear, and kill them 16 with 
ifoned arrows. The {lighteſt * wound which they make 
rays b proves mortal, if the poiſon reaches the blood; the 


autre ſortie p bien gardle 1 apprennent a 
yreſter 9s il en trouve = montrent une 

tranſportent © 7 concours deſquels a la plus legere 
ont befoin de 5 A fa maniere * 5 devient 
1 troupean r vont à la tete c ſe communique au 
demande 7% 1 
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an who would attempt to remain in them k few minutes; 
another when they want m freſh paſture for their cattle, 


m part of Africa, ſuch as lions, tygers, 2 and wolves, 


ſeighbourhood; if he finds any d, he aſſembles the kraal, 


Every nation has a ſovereign prince, whoſe title is heredi- 


ink nor diviſion; every one attacks and defends. himſelf 
Wd when the victory declares itſelf, the whole horde tri- 
ey never fight on horſeback, but diſcipline n their bulls to 


The Hottentots are very fond of hunting, and diſplay * 


+: 10 5 


5 fans 1 is to amputate immediately the W part rov 
but if the wound is in the body, death is inevitable.. 


The Hottentots have not the leaſt Rotor of agriculture; 
hey neither ſow, nor plant, nor reap any crop. Though 
they rear® abundance of ſheep and oxen, they ſeldom kill 
any, unlefs ſome accident happens to them . Their chief 
nouriſhment is the milk of their ewes and cows®, and the 

roduce of their hunting excurſionss, They ſmoke the 
| eve a plant which they name daka, and which 1s the 
hemp of Mop ſome h prefer tobacco, but the greatek 
part mix them both together. 7 

Theſe ſavages meaſure the year by the epochs of drought 
and rainy weather. This diviſion is common to all the inha 
bitants of the tropic regions, and is ſubdivided into moons, 
They never count the days if they exceed the number off 
their fingers, but mark them i by ſome remarkable epoch 
ſuch as an extraordinary ſtorm, an elephant killed, or an in 
fectious diforder £ among their cattle; tbey diſtinguiſh thi 
different parts of the day by the courſe of the ſun, and ſa 
for inſtance, pointing at a place with their finger, the fu 
was there when I departed, and here when J arrived. 

A profound indifference to the affairs of life inclines then 
ear much to inaCtivity and indolence : the keeping! of thei 
- flocks, and the care of procuring their ſubſiſtence, are th 
only objects that occnpy their thoughts. The preſent tin 
alone engages® their attention; they forget the paſt, and ar 
not uneaſy forn the future. When any one among them | 
ſick, they ſeparate him fon others; and if he dies h 
relations tranſport him is at ſome diſtance, and bury hit 
in a pit, where he 1 is devoured by the hyenas and other bealWind n 


of | 
| The i Hottentots have ſomething particular i in their feature 


vrhich in ſome degree ſeparates them is from the generalitÞ ce 0 
of mankind; their cheek-bone 257 are excecdingly promi dim 


nent o, and the jaw-Panes 7, on the . are very na fait 


| 55 
d ni ne Schellen 5 RT IN uns mM occupe I garn 
& elevent „„ 7 inquicts de lies 
FE ne leur arrive E maladie infecte o tres larges reſſe 


8 leur chaſſe I la garde de 
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art, Ml row, - which makes p their face edntivually decreafi ing a to MEE 
point of the chin. This configuration makes r their head 


re; appear too ſmall for their body. Their flat noſe 3 
nſes s half an inch at its greateſt elevation, and their noſ- 


their noſe. Their mouth is large, and furniſhed witht ſmall 
teeth, perfectly white. Their eyes incline a little towards 
the noſe, like thoſe of the Chineſe; their hair ts u thort, na- 
turally 3* curls, is black like ebony, and has the reſemblance 
of? wool. Though they have no beard * but upon the up- 
per! lip, and at the extremity of the chin, yet they never 
tail to pluck it out? as ſoon as it appears; this gives them 16 


common to all men in a ſtate of nature. 
The women, with more delicacy of features, exhibit the 


made 23, and have a beautiful form when > in the bloom of 
Frouth. Their hands are ſmall, and their feet exceedingly 
well ſhaped ©. The ſound of their voice is loft, and their 
language is not deftitute of harmony d; when they ſpeak, 
hey employ many geſtures, which ,give gracefulneſs © to 
heir arms. The Hottentots are, ſays Mr. Vaillant, “ a 
theifhrery hoſpitable people; whoever travels among them may 
re tie aſſured of finding food 2 and lodgings, If a traveller has 
tinſß long journey to accompliſh f, the horde will ſupply him 
1d anÞrth 8 proviſions for his journey till he meets h. another; and 


or any k. 


End make great rejoicings; they invoke the moon to be Pro- 


ature 
eralitſÞ ce qui fait que * waient de barbe ede la grace 
prom diminue y ſuptrieure . FA faire 
ry nal fait paroitre z ils Varrachent 5 lui donne des 
Ja apeine A air effemine, en rencontre 
garnie de b quand elles font i on leur en offre 
cheveux ſont c tres bien faits # nen demandent 


reſſemblent a de d ſans harmonie 7 de leur envoyer 


trils, which are exceſſively wide, exceed often the height = 


an effeminate look a, which in part deſtroys the fierceneſs 


ame characteriſtic marks in their figure. They are well 


ougb they receive preſents when offered i, i, they never aſk- 


At new and full moons the Hottentots aſſemble, dance, 


n and ſend them! good weather, and N for their 5 


North latitude ?, and between the ſixteenth and the twenty- 
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cattle ; they continue dancin and: my profirating themſelves 

- the whole night and a'part ing the next day n. They believe 
2 God who created the heaven and earth, and who 1s good, 
but they build him nos temple, nor worſhip him o; they 
believe a future ſtate and the immortality of the ſoul, as it 
appears by the fears they entertain of P their friends appear. 
ing to them à after death, which is the reaſon of the removal 


of their kraal when any of the horde dies, believing his ghoſt 
will haunt the place where he died. | 


- 
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HUNGARY, in Europe: 


HUN GARY i is three hundred miles long 13, two hundred 
broad, and contains above * eighty-ſeven thouſand five hun: 
dred ſquare miles, with fifty-ſeven inhabitants to each. I! 
lies between the forty-fourth and forty-ninth degree of 


ſixth of Eaſt longitude from London. It is bounded hy | 
Poland on the North; by Tranſylvania and Wallachia on 
the Eaſt ; by Selayonia on the South; and by Auſtria on the 
Weſt. 
The climate of the Southern parts of Hungary 


| is un- | 
healthful, owing to its t numerous marſhes, lakes, and ſtag wag 
nated waters u; but in the Northern parts, which are moun On- 


tainous, the dir is wholeſome. Few countries can boaſt of 
a richer ſoil than the plain which extends from Preſburg to 
Belgrade, and which produces corn? in plenty, deliciou 


m à danſer et à ſe 9 ne leur apparoiſ- 5 elle eſt ſituee 


n jour ſuivant _ ſent _ Id cauſe de ſes 05 i 
o ni neladorent 7 plus de u eaux ſtagnantes 


p qui ils ont que 


. 1 
ves Nine, fruits of various Kinds, tobacco, melons, and rich 
eve Waſtures 


bod, The Hungarian baths and mineral waters are levied the 
hey Nnoſt ſovereign of any in Europe. The country abounds 


is it With gold and x ſilver mines”, and is remarkable for its cop- 
ear - Per, vitriol, iron, and quickſilver of the beſt quality. On 
oval 


hoſt 


rapes in the world, and their wines, particularly tokay, are 
referable._ to thoſe of any other country in Europe. 2d 


alf of inhabitants, who have manners peculiar to them» 

elves. © They are well made in their perſons ; they wear = 

r caps, narrow coats girded by. a ſaſh, and a mantle 

Which buckles under the arms, and leaves the right hand 

FW? liberty; they ſhave their beards, but reſerve whiſkers 
n their upper b lips. They are in genera 4 

Janimous; their arms are broad ſwords 2, muſkets, and a 


arbarous ©, ſo that Latin may be faid to be here ſtill a — 
anguage. | 

The artificial entiokities of this: country confift of its 
tidges, baths, and mines. The bridge of Eſſeck, built 
er the Danube and Drave, is, properly 4 ſpeaking, a conti- 


t certain diſtances. A bridge o 
ns over f the Danube between Buda and Peſt; and about 
venty miles from Belgrade are the remains of a bridge 
Hed by the Romans, Judged to be thee moſt 1 
any in the s world. 


ar Szelitze; its aperture is h eighteen fathoms high is, and 
rg t0 


00 ght broad; the ſubterraneous paſſages conſiſts entirely ot 
les meilleures à la main droite e de gau | 
en or et en en F traverle 
8 3 Ep 5 » 
les meilleures 5 ſuperieures E qui ſoit au 
ntes us portent c corrompu þ ouverture's a> 


4a rn 


he ſide of. the Carpathian mountain grow the richeſt * 


Hungary is thought to contain about two ions and 2 


brave and mag- 


ind of pole-axe. They have a variety of dialects; the bet- 
r ranks ſpeak German, and almoſt all ſpeak Latin pure or 


uation of bridges five miles in len c e, fortified with towers 
boats, half a mile long; 


One of the greateſt curioſities of Hanns is a enters 


- BP. 
——— 
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dla rock, and as far! as it is practicable to go x, it is fiſh 


-  Fiſhing® in a perpetual ſpring. From theſe rocks ifſue* 


* 


— 


fathoms high, and twenty-ſix broddd. 
- The Hungarian government preſerves the remains of may 
checks upon the regal power. They have a diet or parliaﬀ 
ment, which reſides at Vierma; however, the emperor a. 
Germany is now almoſt abſolute there; he can bring to thy 
field thouſand Hungarians, but ſeldom ss draws out 0 
the country above twelve or fifteen thouſand men. Thellff 
troops are generally light-horſe m, named huffards ; the 
foot® are called heydukes, and are very good to plunder 
wm wt but are not equal to regular troops in a pitcheſ 
A 6 SS N c a . 
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.- THE iſland of Jamaica is?) @ hundred and forty mila 
long , ſixty broad, and contains about ſix thoufand ſqua 
miles. It is ſituated between the ſeventeenth and eighteent! 
degree of North latitude, and between the ſeventy-ſixth 
and the ſeventy-ſeventh of Weſt longitude from London. 
Jamaica is interſected with a ridge 2 of ſeep rocks, whid 
are covered ® with a great variety of beautiful trees, fiou Id 


vaſt number of ſmall rivers of pure water, which tumbl 
down in cataracts, and form a beautiful landſcape u with 
the bright verdure of the trees through * which they flo 
On each fide of this chain of rocks or mountains, are ridgF! 


i auſſi lon nu infanterie  's rochers ſort 
E qu'on peut aller o bataille rangee 2 qui tombe 
mettre en cam- p ſeizieme- u payſage 

pagne 7 une chaine '® A travers. 


m cavallerie legere 7 qui fleurifſent 


/ 


” 
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fitty lains between theſe ridges are prodigioufly fertile. 


The days are nearly?. of the ſame length all the year 


rl 

Ir 0 
) thy 
ut 0 
[hel 
thei 
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nan 
riet ſeaſons. 


ight, but without much thunder. During the months of 


me ſometimes for à fortnight together b. 


Sugar is the greateſt production of this iſland; its other 
mmodities are pepper?, mahogany of the beſt quality, ex- 


the ſavages ; the ſoap-tree, whoſe berries- anſwer all the 


te of the worſt poiſons in nature. No ſort of European 


wow there in plenty, ſuch as oranges, ſweet lemons, pome- 


TICS. | : | 

The inhabitants have great plenty © of hogs; many plan- 
tions have hundreds f of them, and their fleſh is exceed-- 
ply ſweet and delicate; here are all ſorts of fowls wild and 
Gxth ne, and, in particular, more parrotss than in any of the 


On. 


Whichinds, and the miountains breed h a vaſt number of adders 
Fflouffd other noxious animals. Among the inſects is the ciror, 
ſue ich eat the membranous parts of the fleſh of the negroes. 


dumb 

u I | 

emſelves up k in a bag; as ſoon as the perſon feels them i, 

ridg picks them out! with a needle or the point of a penknife, 
King care to deſtroy the bag entirely. 4 

de plus petites e ſervent a laver nourriſſent 

peu pres d n'y croit 2 multiplient 

contraire e quantite E ſe renterment 

toutes Jes F pluſieurs cens il les ote: | 

de faite g de perroquets | FN 


f lower ones x, on which coffee grows in great plenty; the 


und, and the uſual diviſions of ſeaſons are into the dry or 
The air is in many places exceſſively hot and 
nfavourable ? to European conſtitutions, but upon the high 
dunds it is temperate and pure. It lightens almoſt every * 


rain grows here 4; they have Indian corn, Guinea corn, 
d peas of various kinds, but none reſembling ours. Fruits 


nates, pine- apples, pears, and ſeveral kinds of excellent 


her iflands ; the rivers and bays abound in fiſh of different 


lay or October, the rains are extremely violent, and con- 


Wllent cedars, the palma, which affords an oil much efteemed 


Wurpoſes of waſhing ©; and the manchineel, whoſe fruit is 


beſe inſets get into any part of the body, but chiefly the 
gs and feet, where they breed i in great number, and ſhut 


1 

1 
; 
. 
1 


exceed at this day, There were formerly many more per 


had not thoſe vaſt fortunes which dazzle. us-in ſuch a mann 


two by an earthquake, which ſhook the wholet iſſand t 
the» foundations. In a few minutes the earth opened, ani 


earth, and deſtroyed every thing in its paſſage to the ſea. 
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Jamaica was originally a part of the Sphaich empire in 


America; it was reduced by the Engliſh in the time d ſun 
Cromwell, and has ever fince been ſubſect to Great Brian] 
The government of this Hand is one of the richeſt? place “A 
in the diſpoſalm of the crown, and amounts to about te bar 
thouſand a year a. About the beginning of this century th fai! 
number of the whites in Jamaica amounted, to ſixty thouſan (0 1 
men, and that of?! the negroes to @ hundred and twenh bui 
thouſand; ſince that time the population has been great lane 
reduced 28 by earthquakes and the yellow fever; the white by a 
do not amount at preſent to more than o twenty-five thou lo N 
ſand, and the negroes to more than '2 ninety thouſand. ther 
Indigo was once? very much cultivated in Jamaica, aii 

it enriched the iſland to ſuch a degree 9, that in the pariſh d A 
Vere, where this drug was chiefly cultivated, there were no" 
- leſs than?? three hundred gentlemen who kept their cat EG 


riages 5, a number which perhaps the whole iſland does nat 
fons of property in Jamaica than there are now, though the 
at preſent. 


Port Royal, which was formerly the capita} of Jamaic 
was deftroyed in the year one thouſand fix hundred and ninetj 


ſwallowed up” nine-tenths of the houſes, and two thouſand 
people. The water guſhed out from the openings * of the 


frigate which was in the harbour was carried 2s on the top 
of finking houſes, and afforded a? retreat to ſome hundred 


of men who had put themſelves à upon beams, and wen la 

ſaved by boats. An officer who was in the town at tl. 2! 

time, ſays, that in many places-the earth opened b and fluf | f 

m qui ſoient à la r ihn 'y avoit pas & ouvertures a 

_. iſpoſitim s tenoient voiture » ſur le toit | dec 
n livres par an t Ebranla toute!“ = et ſervit de fac 

o a plus de u juſque dans ſes à s'etoient mis 
autrefois  v engloutit 56 souvrit 


g au point 


536 409 4} 
yery quick, and ſqueezed to death many perſons who were 


ſunk, ſome to the middle 4, and others to the head. : 
The inhabitants re-built the city; but ten years after it 


harbour, which was capable of containing * a thouſand 
ſhips, and of ſuch a depth s as to allow them toh load and 
to unload at i the greateft eaſe F, tempted the merchants to 
build it once more!; and once more, in the year one thou- 


by a terrible hurricane. Such repeated * calamities ſeemed 
to mark out this town as a devoted place“; the inhabitants 


capital of the iſland. It conſiſts of upwards of one thou- 
and houſes, one ſtory high '®, with porticos, and every 


On Sundays gentlemen wear coats? of filk, and veſts 
trimmed with ſilver; at other times they generally 33 wear 


they put off 4 their dithabille, and appear with a good grace 
in all the advantages of a rich dreſs. The common drink * 
of perſons in affluent circumſtances * is Madeira wine 7 
mixed with water; but the general drink of thoſe of infe- 
ror rank is rum punch 7, which, when drank * to exceſs, 


where ſilver is 39 ſo plentiful u, or has a quicker circulation; 
the current coin Y is entirely Spanith, and Englith money is 


topeldom ſeen in that iſland, | a 

„ ra „ 
la ceinture encore une fois rx la boiſſon ordi- 

it u commodité m elle fut detruite naire 

} ff pouvoit contenir 7 tant de s perſonnes riches 


qu'on pouvoit les p refoluarent de ſi abondant 
decharger avec ꝙ elles 0tent o Fargent courant 


| facilite 


was deftroyed ® by a great fire. The conveniencye of the 


land ſeven hundred and twenty-two, it was laid. in rubb#ſh = 


therefore reſolved to p forſake it for ever, and to reſide at the 
oppoſite-bay, where they built Kingſton, which is now the 


conveniency for a comfortable habitation in that hot climate, 


thread ſtockings 7, linen drawers, and a veſt, The morning 
habit 7 of the ladies is a looſe might-gown. Before dinner 


heats the blood and brings on fevers. 'There 1s no place. 


r f1 profond o place maudite : on en boit | | 
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hundred. There are beſides a great many leſſer iflands at 


Jiedda. 
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JAPAN ISLANDS, in Alea. 


J APAN Iſlands are Situated es between the thirtieth and the 
fortieth degree of North latitude 7, and between the hundred 
and thirtieth, and the hundred and forty-fourth degree of 
Eaſt longitude from London. The largeſt, which gives the 
name to the reſt, is* about fix hundred miles long 18, and 
from à hundred to a hundred and fifty broad; the ſecond i in 
ſize is five hundred miles round *; and the third about four 


little diſtance, which are all ſubſect to the Japaneſe emperor 
He has above fifty kings under his dominion, whom he canſiſh, 
depoſe and puniſh if he thinks proper ). T heſe vaſlllf 
princes are obliged to attend ® the court of the emperor on 
half of the year, and to have a houſe near his Palace: 


The eldeſt ſons of the nobility have b their education d 
court, where they are kept till © they are preſerred to ſome 
poſt. When the emperor goes out d, he is ufually at 
tended by five- or ſix hundred of his guards; ; he keeps up 
an army of twenty thouſand horſe f, and a hundred thouſani 
foot s; but to what purpoſe he keeps fo great an army is no 
eaſy to conceive, as he has no enemy to contend with, un 
leſs it be tob keep in order his vallal Princes, if they al. 
tempted. to revolt i againſt him. 

Theſe iſlands are almoſt inacceſſible on account k of th | 
tempeſtuous ſeas, and the high rocks with which they ar | 
ſurrounded 28. They are ſubject to frequent earthquake he e: 


x milles de tour c paſo! a ce qu' ils g hommes d'infan- 


y le juge A propos d ſort | terie de 
2 de ſuivre E entretient b fi ce weſt pour uni 


a la moitiẽ de F hommes de caval- i à ſe revolter 
3 Feen lerie 55 cauſe des att 


"Cue » 


md have fome volcanos.. The ſoil is very fertile, and the. 


productions of the earth are nearly the ſame. as thoſe of 
China. | e ra hate 
The complexions! of the Japaneſe are in general yellowiſh; 


jet many of the women are almoſt white. They have nar- 
row eyes m and high eye-brows, like the Chineſe and Tar- 


tars; their noſes. are ſhort and thick, and their hair univer- 


emperor to the peaſant. Their clothes conſiſt, as they have 
ever done, of a looſe gown tied about? the middle with a 


daſs of cotton ſtuffs 7. Women wear them is longer, and 
more ornamented than men. | . 8 
The houſes of the Japaneſe are built ® with upright poſts, 


permoſt is ſeldom inhabited. The roofs are covered with 
pantiles-neatly made; the floors are; elevated two feet from 
e ground, and are covered with planks on which 9 they 


Mables, no chairs, no ſtools, no benches, nor even beds; they 


a diſh of tea“ and a pipe of tobacco. Both ſexes uſe 
Ins * equally ; they are naturally clean, and every houſe has 
bath, of which daily. uſe is made by the whole family. 
Obedience to parents, and reſpect to ſuperiors, are the cha- 

riftics of this nation. The converſation between equals 
bounds with civility and politeneſs. 'Their penal laws are 


d manufactures flouriſh here, yet they are not carried to 
Wie extent which we ſee in Europe, Agriculture is fo well 


nfan- I le teint 9 croiſcs et voutẽs u qu'ils font 

de petits yeux x en dedans et en © taſſe de the 
our W uniformits - dehors x ſe fervent d'even- 
; dans tout = s le ſecond | tail . 


attachée vers t de meuble 


+ 8 


ally black. Such a ſameneſs® of faſhion: reigns through the 
whole o empire, that the head-dreſs is the ſame from the 


faſh; people of rank have them made of filk, and the lower 


eroſſed and wattled 4 with bamboo, and plaiſtered within 
Ind without er; they have generally two ſtories, but the up- 


xy mats. They have no 2s furniture t in their rooms, no 


it down on their heels upon mats, which are always ſoft and 
ean. 8 f . Ef £ | | 
The firft compliment offered u to a ſtranger in their houſe, 


rere, but puniſhments are ſeldom inflicted. Commerce 


a 
| : underſtood, that the whole country, even to the top Y of hills, WM 4 
+ = is cultivated, ſe 
[i Teer Sale are the grofleſt of all idolators, and are ſo 
| irreconcileable to⸗ Chriſtianity, that the Dutch who trade fa 
17 thither are obliged, it is ſaid, to declare that they are not 
4 Chrittians, and to trample upon ® the croſs to confirm the 
1 Jiuapaneſe in this opinion. The natives are ſo ſuſpieious of d 
1 8 the Dutch, that when any of their ſhips arrive, they take 
away © their guns and fails, which they carry on ſhore, til 
they are ready to depart, The goods © which the Dutch 
carry to Japan are ſpices“, ſugar, ſilk, woollen and linen 
cloth”, for which 23 they receive in 2 return n gold? goon llver, 


TOEL.AND, in ; Europe: || 


THIS iſland is 1 four hundred and thirty-five mil 
Jong '3, one hundred and eighty broad, and contains above! 
forty- ſix thouſand ſquare miles. It is ſituated between th 
fixty-third and ſixty- ſeventh degree of North latitue 7, and 

between the eleventh and the een events of Welt long 
tude from London. 
Iceeland is ſubject to the King of . who Ten 
there a a governor to act in his name. The revenues which,, 
he draws from that country amount to about thirty thoulan 
crowns, The number of inhabitants is computed at ſix 
thouſand, which is by no means proportionableh to the ex 
tenti of the count It was much more populous fer 
merly, but a peſtilential diſeaſe, called black death, deftroy | 


y juſqu' au ſommet 4 ſoient prets a g y en voie 


3 fi ennemis da partir | 5 nullement pro- = 
a fouler aux pieds e marchandifes eee a 
5 ſoupgonnent tant / plus de i a T'6tendue 


c& ils Gtent 


3 * Bp 

ul, the greateſt part of the natives; many places have been at 

ſeveral times k depopulated by famine; and in the year ſeven- 
re 10 ¶ teen hundred and eight, the ſmall pox deſtroyed fixteen thou- 
rate Wand men. PE PS - | 5 
> not W The Tcelanders in general are of a middle ſize! and well 
b the made; they are an honeſt and well-intentioned people, very 
 of'Wfithful and obliging. Theft is ſeldom heard of among 
take Atem; they are inclined to hoſpitality, and exereiſe it is as 
„ UlMar as m their property will permit. Their chief employ- 
— ment n 1s fiſhing o and the care of their cattle. The Ice- 
inen 
ver. 


tive country, and think themſelves P nowhere ſo happy. 
Whey ſeldom ſettle 4 in Copenhagen, ſhould the moſt advan- 
tageous conditions be offered to them. | 


— 


The Icelanders are much inclined to religion; they never 8 


Faking off = their hats, and imploring the Divine protection; 
Ind they are always thankful for their preſervation when they 


he houſs begins, and the reſt continue in their turn when he 
The drefs 5 of the Tcelanders is neither elegant nor orna® 
ental, but it. is clean and ſuited to the climate, The women 
rear on their fingers ſeveral rings of gold, filver, or braſs ; - 


mile! 
bove! 
en the 
ö ; and 
longt 


ſen 
whicl 
plan 
ſixt 
ne ex 
8 fect 
troye 


aſs t a coarſe cloth of their own manufacture, which is 
led wadmal. Their houſes are generally bad; they have 

o chimnies ; they put their fuel between three ſtones, and 
he ſmoke iffues from u a ſquare hole in the roof. Their food 
fiſts of dried fiſh, ſour butter, milk mixed with water, 
nd a little meat. Bread is ſo ſcarce among them, that there 
hardly any peaſant who eats it above x three or four 
lonths in the year. 5 „„ 


a differens tems p ne ſe croient : le bas penpl le 
pro“ moven ill Etabliſi . 10 | 
yenne taille 9g s<etabliſlement: ſort par 


>; 


autant que 7 ſans öter v à peine un 
occupation prin, 5 Thabillement . en mange plus de 
la peche = | 7 5 


landers have an uncommonly ſtrong attachment to their na- 


Pois a river or any other dangerous place, without previouſſy 


ave paſſed the danger. When they meet together, their 
ief paflime conſiſts in reading their hiſtory; the maſter f 


he better ſort of people wear broad cloth, and the lower 


e — cuatentant mnsoumoemdoan; 


—— — — — 
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of St. Cloud caft up a thin column eighty feet in the air, 


ſome the water flows gently, as from other ſprings; from 


ſprings when it is cold, yield d an extraordinary quantity 0 


of.a torrent, precipitating itſelf © from a ſtupendous rock 


it ſpouts f to the height of ſixty fathoms, whichs is hard 


en 
Among all the curioſities of Iceland, nothing®s is mor E 
worthy of attention than the hot water ſprings with which 
this illand abounds. The hot ſprings of Aix-la-Chapelle 
and Bath are conſidered as very remarkable, yet they do not 
become ſo hot as to boil. All the water-works y that have 


been contrived with ſo much art, and at ſuch an enormous Men 
expence, cannot be compared with thoſe of Iceland. Thoſe 


while ſome ſprings in Iceland ſpout ® columns of water, of 
ſeveral feet in thickneſs, to the height of many fathoms, 
and, as many affirm, of above a hundred feet. 

Theſe ſprings are of an unequal degree of heat ; from 


others boiling water ſpouts with great noiſe, Though the 
degree of heat is unequal, yet Van Troil ſays, that he does not 
remember to a have ever obſerved it!“ under 188 degrees by 
the thermometer of Fahrenheit. At Geyſer he found it's 
at two hundred and twelve degrees. | 
It is very common for ſome of the ſpouting ſprings to 
ceaſe, and others to raiſe up in their ſtead b. In ſeveral offi 
theſe hot ſprings, the inhabitants who live near them ©, boi 
their victuals by hanging in the ſpring a pot where the meu 
is in cold water. The cows that drink of the water of thei 


milk, which 1s eſteemed very wholeſome. 
The largeſt of all theſe ſprings is called Geyſer. In ap 
proaching towards it, a loud noiſe is heard, like the ruſhing 


The water ſpouts ſeveral times a day, but always by ſtartz 
and at certain intervals. Some travellers have affirmed tha 


credible. The water is thrown much higher at ſome time 
than others; when Van Troil was there, the utmoſt height de] 
to which it mounted was ninety-two h feet, | 


* jets d' eaux £ qui demeurent 7 jette Feau S 

= jettent des aupres g braſles, ce qui 

a-ne ſe reſſouvient d donnent une b quatre-vingt - 
pas de e qui ſe precipite douze 


b a leur place 


Baſaltine pillars are very common in E whichin are 
ſuppoſed 2s to have been produced by ſubterraneous fires, 
he lower ſort of people! imagine that theſe pillars have” 


elle 
*. begn erected 28 upon one another by giants. They have ge- 
have erally from three to ł ſeven ſides, and are from four to ſe- 


en feet in thickneſs, and from twelve to ſixteen yards in 
ength. In ſome places they are only ſeen here and there 
n the mountains; but in others they extend ſeveral miles in 
length 13 without interruption. 

There are immenſe. maſſes 2 of ice in the ſea near the 
hores of Iceland, which come by North winds” from Green- 
and, and affect the climate. Some of theſe prodigious, 
afles are ®! fifty feet above the water m, and at leaſt four 
undred below; they are ſometimes left in ſhoal water n, 
ed, as it were o, to the ground; and in this ſtate they re- 
nain the moſt part of the year undiflolved?, chilling the 
atmoſphere for many miles round?. The ice cauſed fo vio- 
ent a cold in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- 
four, that horſes and ſheep is dead on account of it r, 
as well as for want of foods. 

A number of bears arrive yearly * a the: lee, Fs com- 
meatÞit great ravages among the ſheep. The Icelanders attempt 
o deſtroy them 16 as ſoon as they appear. The government 
ncourages the natives to kill theſe animals, and pays a pre- 
wm of ten dollars for every bear that is caught. Ihe 
1 ap nountains of Iceland are always covered with ſnow; yet 
ſhing here are ſeveral voleanos on them u, which ſend forth v con- 
inual flames and ſmoke; Mount Hecla in particular makes 
Frequent irruptions, which ſometimes deſolate the country all 
round for many miles. | 


time | bas peuple 1 eau baſſe s faute de nourri- 
eight | depuis trois juſ- o pour ainſi dire ture | 

qu a p; ſans fondre t tous les ans 

{ Ga et It dans 9 au tour 1 il y a des volcans. 


u. au deſſus de l'eau 7 morts de froid V qui jettent 
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"THIS vaſt country is ſituated between the equator and the 
fortieth degree of North latitude 7, and between the ſ1xty- 
fixth and the hundred and ninth of Eaſt longitude from Lon- 

don. It is bounded on the North by Uſdec Fartary, and 
|  Thibet; on the South by the Indian ocean; on the Faſt hy 
China; and on the Weſt by Perſia. 

Geographers uſually 33 Geide India into three parts, called, 
India beyond the Ganges, Indoſtau, and India within the 
Ganges; all of them * vaſt, populous, and extended empires, 
To avoid many repetitions, I will give here an account of 

_ ſome- particulars * common to the whole country, which | 
have extracted * from the moſt enlightened of the modern 
travelters who-have viſited it 18. 
The original inhabitants of India are Ses Gentoos; | 
they pretend that Brumma, who was their legiſlator, was 
inferior only to God, and they pay him a divine honours. 
The Brahmins, who are the prieſts of the Gentoos; pretend 
that he bequeathed: them ® a book named Vidam, which 
contained his doctrines and inftitutions. The foundation cf 
Brumma s doctrine? conſiſted in the belief of a Supreme Be- 
ing, the immortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments; by a tranſmigration into different 
bodies, according as © they had lived before. To inculcateW 
this doctrine into the lower ranks of people d, the Brahmins 
had recourſe to ſenſible repreſentations o the Dei ty and his 
attributes, and have degenerated it 16 to the moſt abſurd 
__ _ idolatry; for they worſhip image and A of the moſt a/ 
--- hideous figures. | 
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The Gita. or Hindoos, as hays are called by many, 


"# 


tribes. The firſt and the moſt noble is that of * the Brah- 


ho are chiefly f merchants, bankers, or ſhopkeepers; and 
he fourth that of Sudder, who are menial ſervants, and are 
neapable of raiſing themſelves 8 to any ſuperior rank, 


xty- Beſides this divifion into tribes,” 'the Gentoos are ſubdkvidek 
Lon- Nato a great number of caſts. The order of pre · eminence of 
and l the caſts is indiſputably decided; an Indian of an inferior 
ſt yt would think himſelf Þ honoured by adopting the cuſ- 


ams of à ſuperior one; but this would rather give him 
attle than not toi vindicate his prerogatives. The mar- 
ages ar? circumſcribed by the fame barriers ; hence it hap- 


lance to one another; ſonie caſts are remarkable err their 
kauty, and others for their uglineſs. | — 


here ! invariably to the profeſſion of their forefathers. F rom 
generation to generation the ſame- families follow one uni- 
orm line of life. To this may be aſcribed that high de- 
rree of perfection conſpicuous in many of the Indian manu- 
iftures;- Though veneration for the practices of their an- 
eſtors may check n the ſpirit of invention, yet by adhering 
0 theſe, they acquire an expertneſs and delicacy of hand, 
hat Europeans, with the advantages of more complete in- 
raments, have never been able to © Wege the ee exe- 
ution of their workmanſhip. | 

To this early diviſion of the people into exſts; we feaſt 
kewiſe aſcribe a ſtriking peculiarity P in the ſtate of India, 
| kite permanence of its inſtitutions, and the immutability i in 
ſurge manners of its inhabitants. What is now in India, 
noſt May's was there, and is ſtill 3 33 to continue Y z neither 
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pour la plupart 1 que de ne pas 2M puiſſe arrdter 
ple F ne peuvent 8E E d'odi il arrive o n' ont jamais pu 
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+ ſe croiroit n on peut ttribuer 9 et y continuera 


have, from time immemorial, been divided into four great 


mins, who alone can officiate in the prieſthood. The ſecond 
s the Sittri tribe 7, who, according to their inſtitutions, 5 
ught to be all military men. The third is that of * Beiſe, 


xns k that the members of each'caſt have a great. reſem- 


The members of each 'caft,” ſays Dr. Robertſon, #0 4. 


3 


E--x 18 ) 
the ferocious: violence of its Menn conquerors, no! 
the power of its European maſters, have effected er any con- 
_ fiderable alteration. The ſame diſtinction of condition take 
2 the ſame arrangements in civil ſociety remains, the 

maxims of religion are held in yeneration, and the 
ſame arts are cultivated. 

All the caſts acknowledge the ii ſor their priefts, 
and from them derive their belief of the tranſmigration of 
ſouls, which leads many of them to afflit themſelves even 
at the death of any animal. The diet t of the Gentoos u. 
chiefly rice and vegetables; they eſteem. milk the pureſt oi 
foods, becauſe they think it partakes of ſome of the proper. 
ties of the nectar of their Gods; and becauſe they eſteem? 
the cow itſelf almoſt like a divinity, Their manners avi 
gentle, and their happineſs conſiſts in the ſolaces of a do- 
- meſtic life. Their religion permits them te have ſeveral 

wives, yet they ſeldom ®® have * more than? one; and it ha 
been obſerved, "hk their wives are diſtinguiſhed by a decency 
of manners, a ſolicitude in their families; and a fid- lity u 
their huſbands, which would do honour to human nature in 
the moſt civilized countries. 

The ſoldiers are commonly called Rajah-poots, and refde 
_ chiefly in the Northern provinces, They are a brate 

„faithful people, who enter into the ſervice of tholi 
who- pay f themis. When their general is killed in battle 
they think their engagements to him are finiſhed; and ru 

off y the field without any ſtain upon their reputation. TI 
euſtom of women burning dees upon the death of thei 
huſbands till 3 continues to be e Hough: much las 
frequently than formerly. 

The inſtitutions of religion form a regular ſyſtem of ſuper <* 
ſtition, ſtrengthened by every thing which? can ſecure th 
attachment of the people, The temple conſeerated to thei 
_ deities are magnificent, and the ceremonies of their worſhip 
are pompous. The Brahmins, who preſide in all its func- 
fone, are elevated ® above every order of men by an- origi 


_ 7 n'y ont fait A ils regardent 3 faient du bpou 
s ce qui fait que v leur permet d' = par tout ce qu teu! 
nourriture ils en ont | 
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Lemed 28 not only mode: noble, but acknowledged to be fa- 


JI; and have an abſolute » dominion over the minds of the 
take People. It is not a my intention to enter into the detail of 
the! he religion of the Gentoos; an attempt to enumerate the 


nultitude of deities which are the objects of their adoration, 
r to deſcribe the immenſe variety of their ceremonies, would 
well too much Þ this part of my work. | 


tone buildings 7, erected 'in every. capital. To. athſt the 
der © in forming d a proper idea of theſe temples, I ſhall 


0 4 nefly deſcribe two, of which we have the moſt accurate 
per. counts. The entry of the pagoda of Chillambrum, on 


e Coromandel coaſt 7, is by a ſtately gate, under a pyramid 


bove © forty feet long is and five ſquare, The whole firuc- 
ure extends about thirteen hundred feet in one direction, and 
ine hundred in another. Some of the ornamented parts are 
niſhed with an elegance entitled to f the admiration of the 
noſt ingenious artiſts. „ 

The pagoda of Seringham ſurpaſſes much in grandeur that 
fa Chillambrum ; it is compoſed of ſeven ſquare9 in- 
oſures, one within the other; theſe incloſures are three 
undred and fifty feet diſtant from ones another, and have 
ach four large gates with a ſquare tower. The outward 
all iss: near four miles in circumference ; the gateway to 


et long is and five in diameter. In the inmoſt incloſure 
re the chapels; here, as in all other great pagodas of India, 
e Brahmins live in a ſubordination which knows no #5 
ſiltance. = 5 | | 


beni, and their women at ten or eleven years of age; this 


jeilractice, with the perpetual uſe of rice, which gives them 


ut* little nouriſhment, keeps them 15 low and feeble in their 


ce n'eft pas 4 A ſe former 5 ſe marient tres. 
groſſiroit trop e de plus de jeunes 25 
pour aider au lec- f qui menite z quatorze ans - 
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e g Eloignes l'un de & ne leur donne que 


The temples or pagodas of the Gentoos are ſtupendous 


hundred and twenty feet high 3, built of large ſtone, 


be South is ornamented with pillars of a ſingle ſtone thirty 


The Gentoos marry very early d; the males before four- . 
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perſons. EY man is in the decline * life at thirty! ; th 
beauty of tHeir women is on decay at twenty, and they hai 
all the marks of old age at thirty. They are ſtrangers 1 
- almoſt all perſonal exertions and, vigour of mind; it is 

common ſaying m with them, that i it is better to fit. than a1 
walk, to lie than to fit, to Hleep than to wake, "and tha 
death is the beſt of N 

Of all the tribes of India, the; Mahrattas at preſenta 
make the greateſt figure; they are a kind of mercenaricy 
who live in the mountains between Hindoſtan c nd Perſia 
though originally Gentoos, they are of a bold and adtie 
ſpirit. The Moors of India, who, according to Mr. Orme 


- amount to about ten millions, are in general of a deteſtabley 5 
character; they are void of Py Pee even of tleiſſſ mne 
own religion. . , | reſe 
| OS | wilt: of t 

| 1 3 tieſh 

India beyond the® Ganges. pay 

- This peninſula i is *1 two chant miles long !?, @ hundrel 85 

70 Nad, und contains ſeven hundred ard forty-one thoufan IR 
ſquare miles, It is fituated ® between the firſt and the thin thin 
tieth degree of North Jatitude?, and between the ninety; .. 
ſecond? and the hundred and ninth of Eaſt longitude fron = 
London. It is hounded by Thibet and China on the North ne 
by the Chineſe ſea on the Eaſt ; by the ſame ſea and th . 
ſtraits of Malacca on the South; and by the bay of Beng * 


on the Weſt. . 
The name of folis | is taken from r the river Indus. Au 
8 differ concerning the air of this country; ſome * preſe and 
that of?! the Southern, and ſome that of 21 the Northen 1 10 
parts; but it is generally agreed, that in ſome places it i xing 
moiſt and unhealthy. The climate is ſubject to inundi 8 
tions ?, and the people build their houſes upon high pillars t 
defend them is from floods; they have no other idea of fea 
ſons but wet and dry, as the weather 1 is hot at all times 0 
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the year t. There are mountains? in this val which 
run from North to South almoſt the whole length of the 


ally overflowed in the rainy ſeaſon. |, 
The. ſoil of this peninſula is fruitful in general, and pro- 


that are common in the Southern kingdoms of Aſia. 
The natives drive * a great trade in Y gold, diamonds, rubles, 
topazes, and other precious ſtones. * _ 

The people in the South of this alias, are a ſavage 
race, who go almoſt naked. In Tonquin and Cochin-China 
the two ſexes are hardly diſtinguiſhed by their dreſs, - which 
reſembles 2 that of! the Perſians, In Azem, which is one 
of the beſt countries in Aſia, the inhabitants prefer dog's 
fleſh to all other animal food. The people of that kingdom 


the gold and flver found in his dominions. 

When the king dies, a number of animals are buried with 
him, and all the veſſels of gold and ſilver which the people 
think will be uſeful to him in the future life. The treat- 
ment. of the ſick is ridiculous beyond any b deſcription ; in 
many places, when the patient is judged zo Je incurable, he is 


nety 
fron 
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drowned or deyoured by beaſts of prey. 
This peninſula is divided into feveral kingdoms ; the moſt 


Tonquin, The palace of the King of Aracan is very large, 
and contains ſeven idols caſt in gold, each of a man's height 7, 
and covered with © diamonds and other prectous ſtones. - 'The 


brett 
ther 


5 1 Mkingdom of Siam is rich and flouriſhing; the gold is ſo 
1 abundant in this country, that their moſt ponderous images 
2 are made of itt. The government is very deſpotic; the ſer» 
© TW toute Vannce = reſſemble 3 c ſur le bord de 

z pres de la mer à pouvoir lui ètre 4 célébres 

v voiſins da © utile _ e courertes de 
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country ; but the lands near the ſea u are low, and are annu- / 


duces all the delightful fruits that are found in the countries 
contiguous to the v Ganges, as well as fruits and vegetables. 
The country abounds in flks, elephants, and all the quadru- 


pay no 25. taxes, becauſe the king is the ſole proprietor of all 


expoſed on the bank of ©. ſome river, where he is cither 5 


noted 4 are Azem, Aracan, Pegu, Siam, Cochin-China, and 
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_ vants appear in a kneeling poſtures before their maſters, any 
the mandarins are proſtrate h before their. ſovereign. : The 


neſe, and they are much given toi trade. Tonquin produce 
little or no corn, but it is the moſt healthful country of al 
the peninſula. The inhabitants are excellent mechanics ani 
fair traders, but are greatly oppreſſed by the king, who en 
- grofſes * the trade, and his factors ſell by retail! to Eum hei 
pean nations. The kingdoms of this peninfula are im- 


floods e, volcanos, earthquakes, tempeſts, and, above all, 


Tuhis vaſt empire is 81 two thouſand miles long 19, fiftee 
hundred broad, and contains eight hundred and ſeven 


fixty- ſixth and the ninety-ſecond of Weſt longitude fron: 


together fromm the South, and for ſix months from tit 
North. April and May are exceffively hot. The Eu 
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king of Cochin-China 4s ſaid to be immenſely rich. The 
manners and religion of the people ſeem to be originally Chi. 


menſely rich in all the treaſures of nature; but theſe advan. 
tages are attended with many natural calamities, ſuch-; 


rapacious animals, which render the poſſeſſion of life Prec . 
riqus and un certain. e 


ITY Hindoftan, or Great Mogul's Empire Fit 


thouſand ſquare miles. It is ſituated between the ſeventif 
and the fortieth degree of North latitude ; and between thy 


London. It is bounded by Uſbec Tartary on the North; b 
Thibet and the Bay of Bengal on the Eaft ; by the India 
Ocean on the South; and by Perſia on the Weſt. as 

The winds in this climate generally 33 blow For fix monti 


ropeans who arrive at Indoſtan are commonly ſeized wit 
flux u or fever; but when properly treated, they recover 


and prove afterwards. healthy. The moſt remarkable moutMing 


tains are thoſe of Caucaſus and Naugracut, which are uh 
habited by Mahrattas and other people more warlike th: 
the Gentoos. The chief rivers are the Indus and ti 


u pris du flux - M tout: 
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inhabitants, who are perſuaded that their waters have the 


hem „ . 925 | oy | 

The Eaft-India Company 7 poſſeſs in full ſovereignty the 
chole Soubah of Bengal, and the greateſt part of Bahar; 
the diſtrict of Midnapour, that of? Benares, and à great 
irt of the Tippoo Sultan's dominions 7. The whole of 
their r poſſeſſions in that part of India amounts to above two 
Wundred"thonfand ſquare miles. With their allies and tribu- 


Ired miles. 5 
Bengal is, of all the Indian provinces, the moſt interefting 


Raſt Indies; its fertility exceeds that of 1 after bet 
werflowed by the Nile. The produce of its foil conſiſts o 
ice, fagar-cantes, corn, and feveral forts of trees. Provi- 
"te ullets, ducks, and geeſe, _ The country is interſected by Y 
anals ctrt out of the Ganges for the benefit * of commerce. - 
The principal Englith factory in Bengal is at Calcutta, and 
called Fort William; it is Rated at abont 2 hundred 
nies from the ſea, and the river is navigable up to the? 
own, for the largeſt ſhips that viſit India. N 
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The Peninſula within the* Ganges, 


enders it b winter on one fide of this peninſula, while it is 


ind” begins to blow from the ſea on the coaſt of Malabar, 
mich laſts four months with continual 9 rains, during which © 
qui sy baignent z A tres bon marché x en deca du 


c : toutes leurs . v entrecoupe de ' qui s' etendent 

at belles inondations du x Favantage b fait qu'il eſt 
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Caiges, held in the higheſt eſteem and veneration by the 
acred virtue of purifying from all fins thoſe who bathe in 
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aries, they-occupy the whole navigable courſe of the Ganges, ; 


gan Engliſh reader. It is efteerned the ftore-houſe of the 
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jons are here in great plenty, and incredibly cheap®, eſpecially 


A chain of mountains which run from North to Soath, 
ummer on the other. About the end of June, a. South 


me all is ſerene on the coaſt of Coromandel. Towards the 
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==. ol of- October the rainy ſeaſon begins there, and the wes- 
| ther is ſerene and dry on the other coaſt. 
Ile inhabitants of this peninſula are of a more black 
complexion d than thoſe of the other parts of India which, 
lie near the equator, which make © ſome fuſpe& them to 
be f the deſcendants of an ancient colony from Ethiopia. 
T hey are governed by foubahs* and nabobs, who owe alle. bu 
giance to the emperor of Indoſtan. Many eſtates belong bre 
to Rajahs 2, who are deſcendants from their old princes, and mii 
look upon themſelves as being pendant on the Mogul eac 
and his? authority. fift) 
The Engliſh Eaſt-India Company, through . the diftrac- Wand 
tion of the mogul empire, the ſupport of our government ! 
| the undaunted courage, and the fortunate fucceſs of theirſof® 
military officers, have acquired ſo amazing ak property in 
this peninſula and in Indoſtan, that it is ſuperior to the 
revenue of many crowned heads. Madras, the capital af 
their dominions in that part of the Eaſt Indies, is in a ven 
flouriſhing condition, and carries on a conſiderable trade 
with China, Perſia, and Mocha. | 
Among the iſlands lying® upon the. eva 2 Malabar; 
that of- Bombay, which iss: about ſeven miles in lengl! 
and twenty in circumference. It has a good harbour which 
can hold a thouſand ſhips at anchor. Near Bombay ar 
ſeveral other iſlands, one of which called Elephante con 
tains one piece of the greateſt antiquity in the world, Al 
the landing-place is the figure of an elephant of a natur 
ſize n, and at a little diſtance a temple ninety feet long" 
and forty broad, hewn out of o a ſolid rock: the roof, whucliire ra 
is flat, is ſupported: by ſeveral rows of regular pullan 
- about? ten feet high '*. At the farther end are three g 
tic figures, and on each ſide ſeveral images cut in ti 
ſtone; the whole bears no o reſemblance to any of the GentoWir 


works, N 
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a | IRELAND, in Europe. 


pia, IRELAND, according , to Mr. T empleman, i932 two 5 
alle- i hundred ad ſeventy five miles long *3, 4 +4 Hiding and fifty 
ons broad *3, and contains above 9 twenty ſeven thouſand ſquare 
and miles, with one hundred and twenty-ſeven inhabitants to 
ruld each mile. It is ſituated between the fifty-firſt * and the 

fifty-fifth degree of north latitude, and. between the ſixth 
rac · N and the tenth of weſt longitude from London. : 
The climate of Ireland does not differ much from that 


in general are wetter. The {ky is much obſcured, and the 
yapours, condenſed in the air, deſcend ſometimes in a con- 
fant rain, which hurts t the fruits of the earth. The fun 
mers are cooler than in Great Britain, and the winters lg 
ſevere,  * 

The ſoil is node of almoſt every penis of cultivation 
suitable to ſuch au latitude. A reſpectable Engliſh tra- 
3 has obſerved, that the natural fertility, acre for acre 
er the” two kingdoms, is in favour of Ireland. There 
wil hardly be any doubt of this, if we conſider that ſome of 
the beft cultivated counties in England owe almoſt every 
Ning to the induſtry. of its inhabitants. 

Pafturage and meadow grounds abound in this kingdom. 

n the northern parts a great quantity of hemp and fla 
re raiſed, a cultivation of infinite advantage to the linen 
anufaQtory v. Ireland rears a vaſt number of black cattle® 
d ſheep. The prodigious quantities of butter and ſalt 

| alben ſent wall arts of the world, are a ſtrong proof of 
natural 9 fertility 5 the Iriſh foil. 

— of the lakes of Ireland form a beautiful proſpect, | 
articularly that of Killarney, which is entirely ſurrounded 
ices ith a TIA N and precipices, among which 43 . 
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La 


of ® England, except that it is more moiſt *, and the ſeaſons _ 


iron, to which=® it has a ſtronger affinity, and diffolves it, 
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are a 33 of rivulets, tumbling down b ns a oni der- in 


able height. On the top of one of the ſurrounding ©. moun- pa 
tains is a ſmall round lake, whoſe waters form one of the in 


fineſt caſcades in the d world, in falling into the lake of Kil-M ſei 
larney. The echoes Ner- the hills which ſurround it 10 ar an 
delightful © and aſtoniſhing f. « ſer 

The mines of Ireland are late diſcoveries; Been con- of 
tain filver2 and lead, and it is ſaid s, that thirty pounds of toe 


their lead ore produce a pound of ſilvex. In one part df fi 
the kingdom is a ſtream h of water impregnated with cop- ¶ cat 


per, and which yields a great quantity of that metal. The kir 
method i to obtain it, is by putting broad plates k of iron 
into the place where the water falls from ſome height. The Ca 
acid which holds the copper in ſolation, ſticks itſelf! to the ſeri 


the parts of copper incruſt themſelves, and penetrate the 


parts of iron in proportion as un they are diſſolved o, and af fror 
1aft a plate of copper is left inſtead of that of iron. Hence it! 
the people ſay, that this water has the power of changing wa) 
iron into copper. ſide 
Ireland is faid to 4 contain nearly tend millions of inhe ]] tern 
bitants. They are compoſed of three diſtinct claſſes of peo fide 
ple: 1. The deſcendants of the old Iriſh, who exiſt in th higl 
interior and weſtern parts. 2. The deſcendants of the Engi upo 


liſh who inhabit Dublin, Waterford, Cork, and the whol met 


country facing” England, where they have introduced ar B 
and ſciences. 3. The Scots, who emigrated in the provinaly nary 


of Ulſter, in the time of James the Firſt, and have * eſtaſſ Fror 


bliſhed there a linen? manufactory, which they have ſinq are 0 
brought t to the utmoſt perfection. The two laſt claſſes fron 


the wealthieſt ® part of the nation, and the moſt induſtriouſ x ne 


The low claſs of people and the peaſants are in genen) et 


very ignorant, and in a manner uncivilized v. N ll z de 
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impatient of * injuries, and y violent in all their affections, 
particularly 1 in the province of Connaught. They reſemble 
in their manner of living * the ancient Britons, as à de- 
ſeribed by Roman authors; mean Þ cabins built of clay 
and ſtraw, partitionede by a wall of the ſame materials 
ſerve. for the family and their cattle. Their wealth conſiſts 
of d a cow, a horſe, ſome poultry e, and a ſpot * for pota- 
toes. Coarſe bread, potatoes, eggs, milk, and ſometimes 
fin, conſtitute their food. Though their fields are full of 


cattle, the peaſants ſeldom 85 taſte butcher's meat 7 of Y 


kind 8. 

The greateſt natural curioſity in Ireland is the Giants 7 
Cauſeway, in the county of Antrim, which is thus de- 
ſcribed by Dr. Pococke, 4 celebrated Þ traveller and anti- 
quary. He fays, that he meaſured the weſterly point at 


high water i to the diſtance of three hundred and fixty feet 


from the cliff. Upon micaſuring* the eaſtern point he found 
it! five hundred and forty feet from m the cliff. The cauſe- 
way is compoſed of pillars of an angular ſhape from three 
ſides to eight. The eaſtern point, where it joins the rock, 
terminates n in a perpendicular cliff, formed by the upright 
lides o of the pillars,” ſome of which ? are above 9 thirty feet 
high. Each pillar conſiſts r of ſeveral joints of ſtones, lying 
upon one another, and are from t one to two feet in dia- 
meter. 

But this v is not the moſt 8 part of this extraordi- 
nary curioſity; the cliffs themſelves are ſtill more ſurpriſing. 
From the bottom to * the height of about ſixty feet, they 
are divided at equal diſtance by ſtripes Y of a reddiſh ſtone, 
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Aron four inches in thickneſs *, Upon this'is a fratum 


r, None ten feet thick, and then another ſtratum of rel 
twenty feet dec rage b evbich is a ſtratum of up- 
8 zillars. Upon t pillars lies © a ſtratum of black 
; Roads, and above this 1 ſtratum of upright pillan, 
rens in ſome places to the top of the cliffs, and in others 
above l. The face of the eliffs extend about three Englif 
| miles. + 

The enſtärutson of the Iriſh goverament is heady + the 
i fame with that f of England. A chief s governor, who goa 
by the name of h lord heutenant, is ſent over from England 
by the-King, whom he repreſents. His power is reſtrained 
or enlarged, according 0 the King's pleaſure, or the exi- 
: 2659 of the times. He never appears in public without 
attended! by a body of horſe-guards *. With reſped 
to his is authority, his train and ſplendour, there is no vice- 
toy that comes nearer to! the grandeur of a King. He 
tas a council ſed of the great officers of the crown, 
_ ſacb of the 3 biſhops, Karls, or barons, as m his majeſty 

| leaſed to appoint. | 
| iament in Ireland as well as in England is the 


ſupreme court, which is convened by the king's writ, 
and generally ss fits a once every year. It confifts of x 
Houſe of lords my commons, which make the laws. The 
bills are ſent to England for the royal approbatioh, and if 
they are approved of by his majeſty, they pats the great ſel 
of England, and then are fent back p. 
— 28 now maintains and pays a confiderable body cf 
, who have been often of great ſervice to England. 
The ito of Ireland that are the moſt uncultivated, contain 
numbers of inhabitants that have very little ſenſe d e7her dl 
divine or human laws, and regular forces are abſolutely nes 
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wary ts keep them 16 in order, and ſeveral inſurreQions 


have lately ss broken r out, which threatened” an utter over- 


rows of the government, and would very likely have 
feed t a revolution, had not the kingu immediately 33 re- 
preſſed them by a formidable army from England. 


Dublin, the capital of Treland, is, in magnitude * ad in 


the number of its inhabitants, the ſecond city in the Britiſh 


dominions. It is a beautiful city, pleaſantly” fituated, im 


view of the ſea on one fide, and a fine country on the other. 


The increaſe of Dublin within theſe 2 twenty years is incre- 
üble, and it is generally ſuppoſed that ſeven thouſand houſes: 


have been added to it a ſince the reign of Queen Anne. The 
cty, in its appearance, bears a near reſemblance to Lon- 
don, The houſes are of brick; the old ftreets are narrow, 


but the new ones are ſpacious. "Sackville ſtreet ?, is partieti- 


ly noble ©; its houſes are ele egant,, ' lofty, and uniformly* 
haſt! "Dublin is about the fize 4 of Co pendagen, Berlin, 

and Marfeilles, and is computed to contain 1 near two hun- 
ired thouſand inhabitants. | 2907 
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ISLES of SCOTLAND, in Europe, 

ATURE $204k; 

THE chief lands belonging io Scotland are the Sbet⸗ 
and, the Orkney; and the Hebrides - The iflands of Shet- 
nd are ſituated in the ſixtieth degree ok north latitude; 

Orkney in the fifty-ninth; and the ebenes between 


the fifty-tifth and fifty-ninth degree. e ingen Bt 
There is but! little difference in the climate of theſe 
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| flands ; the air in all is keen 8, Piercing, and ſalubrious, WM « 
and many of the natives live to þ eat age. Men of for- 
tune there have of late ® improved their eſtates wonderfully; 

they build their houſes in DOS a tha From taſte. The common 
i chiefly 33 live upon k butter, cheeſe, and fiſh, and 
their chief drink i D „which they have the art to fer- 
ment ſo as to n give it a vinous quality. 
Nothing“ certain can be ſaid as to o the papulation of 
| theſe lands, but they are ſuppoſed zo contain about fifty 
- thouſand men. The inhabitants retain the ancient uſages 
of the Celts, as? deſcribed by the beſt authors. Their ſtory- 
tellers ſupply the place. of 52 ancient bards, ſo famous in 
hiſtory, ang] are ths hiſtorians as well as d the poets of the 
nation. The inhabitants. preſerve the moſt rofound re- 
ſpect for their chieftams, notwith nding all 8 pains that 
have been taken by the Britiſh legiflature ip, break thoſe 
connections which experience has ſhewn to be ſo dangerous 
to government. 

One of the moſt aſtoniſhing appearances in k nature was 
diſcovered in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſe- 
venty- two by Sir Joſeph Banks, in one of the Hebrides 
called Staffa. * The whole end: of the iſland,” ſays he, 
« about a mile in length, and d half a mile in breadth, is ſup- 
ported by ranges of natural pillars, moſtly t above fifty fect 
high, ſtanding ® in natural colonades. Compared to theſe 
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what are the Cathode Gr r palaces built ' tht o Where is NNatur 
now the boaſt ” of the architect? © Regularity, in which heit is! 
fancied hiraſelf * to exceed his miſtreſs nature, is found here! Mean & 


in her continues Mr. Banks, and here it hag ity 1. 
deen for ages, undeſcribed. Proceeding farther to, the} north Ital 
weſt, you meet with: the higheſt ranges of pillars of which noſed 

the 2 11 7555 a eee is er 2 all eie. Italian 
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depuis peu p tels quils ſont v le mérite | 

i le bas peuple 9 aufſi bien que * $'imaginoit en a. 
e de err merveilles de | se trouve ici le lot 
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6043 9 
40 Proceeding farther Þ along the © ſhore, I 3 at the 


mouth of a cave, the moſt magnificept that has ever been 
deſcribed by travellers. It is 4, ſays Mr. Banks, « three 


at the mouth, and fifty three broad. The mind can hardly 
form an idea more magnificent than ſuch a ſpace, ſupported 


i yellow9. matter, which varies the e colour with a great deal 
of elegance, and, to render it ſtill more agreeable, the whole 
s lighted from without t, and the fartheſt eee is 
plainly ſeen without entering its,” 


ITALY, in Europe. 
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des ITALY ; 18 37 is hundred miles long, four tata broadÞ, 


he, Wand contains about a hundred and ſeventeen thouſand ſquare | 


up- miles. It is ſituated between the thirty-eighth and the 


Nature has fixed boundaries i to Italy; for towards the eaſt, 
it is bounded * by the Gulf of Venice; by the Mediterra- 
ean Sea on the ſouth and weſt; and on the north By the 
ty | mountains of the Alps. 

Italy, in all its** kingdoms, republics, and ſtates, is ſup- 
ſed to contain about twenty millions of inhabitants. The 
Wialians are, in general, well proportioned, and their Jooks 
ren very expreffive; they are rather n vindictive than 
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hundred and ſeventy feet long, a hundred and ſeventeen hi gh 


on each ſide by ranges of columns. Between the angles is 


forty-ſeventh degree of north latitude 7, and between the 
trenth and the nineteenth of eaſt longitude from London. 
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French volatility o, ſays an. Engliſh author, and the ſolem "8 
nity v of the Spaniards. They excel in arts, are the beer 
muſicians in the world, and are alſo unrivaled 4 in Met 
number and excellency of their!s painters and ſculptors. 

The happy foil of Italy produces all the comſorts of lif 
in great abundance, ſuch as corn ?, wine, -olives, citrom 
and the moſt delicious fruits of all kinds. Many placy 
abound in mineral ſprings. In ſeveral of its mountains an 
found emeralds 2, jaſper, agate, porphyry, and other valy 
able lr ſtones: beautiful marbles of all kinds are found i 
many places. 8 „ N 
Italy is the native country of all that is ſtupendous, gre 
or beautiful. A library might be filled by deſcriptions « 
all that is rare and curious in the arts. As the bounds ( 
my work do not allow me 16 to enlarge t upon this ſubject, 
can only give here a brief account u of ſome of the objef 
the moſt Y diſtinguiſhed for their ** antiquity and excellence 
The amphitheatres are of the moſt ſtriking magniticence 
and deſerve particular attention, 


There are at Rome * conſiderable remains of that 21 whi 
was ereftedY by Veſpaſian, and finiſhed by Domitia 
Twelve thouſand Jewiſh captives were employed by Vep: 
ſian in this building, which is ſaid to have been capable of 
containing eighty-ſeven thouſand ſpectators ſeated, an 
twenty thouſand ſtandinga. The architecture of this am 
Phitheatre is perfectly light Þ, and its proportions are | 
juſt, that it does not appear near fo large as it really is“, 
The amphitheatre of Verona, erected by the conſul Fl 
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minius, is thought d to be the moſt entire of any in Ital lau 
There are forty-five rows of ſteps e carried all arouhmhe 
formed of fine blocks of marble, about a foot and a hig the 
high each, and above two feet broad. "Twenty two tho The 
- o legeret&. 2 un apercu - 5 legere Accor, 
5 gravite v qui ſont les plus c qu'il eft reel!" en tre 
9 ſans rivaux on voita Rome ment exiſte 
7 prècieuſes „ enge u 4 paſle pour repog 
s biblietheque * avoir pu 2 degres chan, 
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| d perſons may be ſeated here at their eaſe, allowing f one 

em ot and a half for each perſon, | This amphitheatre is quite 
velherfect s; it has been lately repaired with the greateſt care 

it the expence of the inhabitants. The triumphal arches 


le 


. f Veſpaſian and Conſtantine the Great are ſtill ſtanding b, 
t liMhough decayed. The ruins of the baths, palaces, and tem- 
* les anſweri all the ideas we can form of the Roman 
JJ 8 - 
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ern church, called rotunda, from its! circular form, is 
id ut 


ore entire than any other Roman temple which is now 
emaining m. There are ftill 4% ſeveral of the niches 
yhich anciently 33 contained the ſtatues of the heathen dei- 
ies, The outſide n of the building o is of Trivoly free- 
bone“, and within p it is incruſted with marble. . The reof 
a round dome without pillars, the diameter of which d is 
hundred and forty-four feet. The pavement conſiſts r of 
arge ſquare ſtones and porphyry. The colonade in the 
wont, which conſiſts of ſixteen columns of granite, thirty- 
wen feet high, and of a ſingle block, cannot be viewed 
ithout aſtoniſhment; The entrance * of this church is 
orned with columns forty-eight feet high, and the archi- 
hve is formed of a ſingle piece of granite, 5 | 
A traveller forgets almoſt the de vaſtations of the northern 
arbarians, when he ſees the roſtrated column erected by 
illins-in commemoration t of the firſt naval victory the u 
Womans gained over the Carthagenians : the pillars of Tra- 
in and Antonine; the ftatue of the wolf giving ſuck to“ 
jomulus and Remus; the original braſs plates? containing 
he laws of the twelve tables; not to mention * an infinite 
imber of medals of the greateſt antiquity, which abound 
a ba the cabinets of the curious. „ 
tuo The modern curioſities of Italy are as beautiful as the 
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The pantheon, which is at preſent converted * into a mo- 
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wee have hitherto followed. 


„„ am 2 
remains of antiquity, Rome itſelf contains above thrill 
hundred churches, which, before the invaſion of the Frend 
were filled with all that is” rare in architecture, paintin(if 
and ſculpture. The church of St. Peter is the moſt af. 
\«*niſhing, bold, and regular fabric that ever perhaps exiſt, 
and when examined by the rules of art, it may be terme 
faultleſs v. 3% - 5 
Italy is, by geographers, divided into Piedmont, Say 
Sardinia, Naples, Sicily, Milan, Tuſcany, Venice, Cori; 
_ Genoa, ſeveral ſmall ftates belonging to their reſp«al 
princes, and the eccleſiaſtical ſtates, of which we will ſn 
here in few words, leaving the other countries of Ita) 
the place aſſigned to them © in the alphabetical order v 


Hefore the invaſion of Italy by the French, the Pope 
dominions were? two hundred and thirty-five miles lol 
, @ hundred and forty-three broad, and contained above for 
teen thouſand ſquare miles. He was a conſiderable te 
poral prince, and his annual revenue was ſuppoſed 10 amo 
to above a million ſterling. Like other princes, he 
5 s and troops. The campagna di Roma was un 
nis inſpection, but he governed in other provinces by 


TH 
tend 


tes d and vice-legates. | art 
Modern Rome contains within its circuit a vaſt nuni wh: 
of gardens and vineyards. It ſtands e upon the. TyberW$ o 
conſiderable river, over which 2 are ſeveral bridges. 1 -L 
city in general is magnificently built, the ſtreets are ſpaciſſ ix: 
and adorned with f beautiful churches and palaces, Ide, 
triumphal arches, pillars, obeliſks, ſtatues, aud fountaety 
are no ſmall addition to its beauty. The city is admin In 1 
well. ſupplied with £' water by their noble aqueducts er“, 
fountains ; and there is plenty of all ſorts of proviſions, I well 
' a greater variety of wine than any where®. The people it th 
ſaid i to be more obliging than in any other town in te - 

| ES ; 2 = | | | 8 = 8 J. 
y cequ'ily 2 de c qui leur eſt oF fournie d' 7p 
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a on peut dire e elle eſt ſitutfe tre place feu ke 
b qu'elle eſt ſans F ornces de i paſſe pour i 
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ye, and ar! univerſal civility reigns there. The caſtle of — — | 


Angelo is a modern fortification, but of no * great 


intinſſength; it ſerves rather to keep the inhabitants in awo 
ﬀ ahn to defend them 16 againſt foreign enemies. The ina. i} 


ants of Rome are ſuppoſed 10 amount to @ hundred amd 
rhty thouſand men. When we conſider this city as it 
mw ſtands, there is ſtrong reaſon to believe that it exceeds 
cient Rome in the magnificenee of its ſtructures, No- 
ing in the old city, when m miftreſs of the world, could 
Pecgpal St. Peter's church. . „„ TH 


| LAPLAND, in Europe. _ | 


; mw} THE whole country of Lapland, fo far as u it is known, 
tends from o the North Cape top the White Sea, under 
article circle. Lapland is divided into three parts, one 
num which d belongs to the king of Denmark, one to the 


bens of Sweden, and. one to the emperor of Ruſſia. Swe= 
;.- I-Lapland is the beft-by much =, it is ſituated. between. 


ſpacif fixty-fourth and the ſeventy- fourth degree of North 7 la- 
tude,, and is about a hundred German miles in length, and 
Woety in breadth. ; EET 

In ſummer the ſun. never ſets. for * ſeveral months toge- 
er t, and never?? riſes in winter; but the inhabitants are 
well athſted by the twilight », and the aurora borealis,. 


— 


Ne climate is ſo cold, that in winter, when they drink, b 
ar lips are ſometimes frozen to the cup. In ſome ther- 4 


neſt pas de : o tend depuis s pendant | 


une : E 
- [reſpect p juſqua i de ſuite | 
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t they never diſcontinue their work through darkneſs. F {i 


aufli Join qu x de beaucoup. _ v A cauſe des 
ST | 5 — | 


| habitants very often 3. mortify with cold. A deep ſnowMutr 


_ greateſt part of the flat country a, ſo that b nothing is more 


in fact, but little ground is fit © for tillage. 


. 


in the country; black i, brown, aſh colour, and white, The 


liar property of changing their colour twice a year Kk; the 


country. The only tame animal of Lapland is the rein 
deer one of the moſt uſeful in the creation. The chi 


— 
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ak ſpirits of wine are frozen. The limbs of the 3 In- 


hed 


covers the ground the greateſt part of-the winter; the Lap- 
landers travel upon it * in lledges, drawn by the rein- deen 
which reſembles a ſtag v. 

Jo have an idea of Lapland the reader: muſt. "ub in his 
mind a vaſt maſs of mountains interſected with rivers and 
lakes. Unhealthy moraſſes and barren plains cover the 


uncomfortable © than the ftate* of the inhabitants. Agri 
culture is not much attended 7% among the Laplanders, and, 


Among the wild beaſts of Lapland, the bear is eſteemed 
the king of the woods, exceeding; the reſt in ſtrength an- 
fierceneſs. They are very numerous, and do conſiderable 
miſchief among the cattle. Gluttons are likewiſe very 
numerous, their ſkin is black, very bright, and much 
eſteemed. It is-an amphibious animal, who lives partly in 
the water: it is ſo ravenous 8 that it is ſaid to h devour a 
careaſe as large as itſelf, There is a great variety of fore 


black are the moſt eſteemed, and their ſkins are worn a 
the caps of perſons of the Grit rank in Moſcow. The 
number of ſquirrels is incredible, and they have the pecu 


are red in ſummer and grey in winter. Hares beconns ; 
white in winter, which! preſerves them from the hunters, a 
they are of the ſame colour as the ſnow® which covers theithe 


part of a Laplander's riches conſiſts in the number of rein 
deers. he poſſeſſes, for beſides n the food it furniſhes, it i Mat ot 
uſed o as een in travelling; its Kin forms in ic 
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ue extremely thin; a fat man is ſeldom ſeen among them, 


| hisſtey have large heads, prominent foreheads t, ſhort and 
andMWit noſes, wide mouths and hollow eyes; their hair is u 


har, ſtrait, hard, and univerſally black. In diſpoſition, 
ey are timid beyond * expreſſion. Theft is unknown, 


te leaſt danger of being robbed v. Foreign merchants,, 
rding *- in thoſe parts, may leave their property in the 


nodities d without the leaſt danger of loſing it. The Lap» 
anders arè very charitable tos the e poor; they are alſo v 

ofpitable to ſtrangers, they receive them '5 with. kindneſs, 
d are ready to do them 4 all the good offices in their 
Wer. = TY „ e . „ 
The Laplanders live in huts in the form of tents, which 
e about thirty- feet in diameter, and fix in height. A, 
ile place ſurrounded with ſtones is made in the middle © 
or the fire, around which they ſit upon their hills. The. 


ſhe whole family fleeps in the ſame hut; the maſter with 
us wife and daughters on one ſide 95 of x the fire-place, his 
as and ſervants on the other. They have no 9 bed, but 
Wy down s on bear ſkins 7, and cover themfelves with their 


er kettles, wooden cups, bowls, and ſpoons, 
ments for fiſhing and hunting. „ 
Their principal diſhes are the fleſh of the rein- deer, but 
Wat of the bear is conſidered by them * as the moſt delicate. 


and a few im- 
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plus de vy d'*tre vole- e au milieu 
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le front avance 6 de marchandiſe h meubles 
cheveux ſont c enver les . ils conſfiderent 
au dela de Foe | 1 


ed and body. Their milk and cheeſe are pleaſant and 


The Laplanders in general are very low of ſtature v; they 
1 ſeldom more than 4 four feet and a half high; they 


mong them, every one enjoys his own x in quiet, without. 


pen air a, and travel at a great diftance to buy up more com- 


artments are divided by pieces of wood laid on the ground. 
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F the mountains, where they take care of their flock 
"compariſon of the Lapland fiſhers. The employment * fiſh 


habitants amounts only to about ſixty thouſand men. Little 


exchange woollen cloths v, copper, oil, needles, knives 

fpirituous 9 liquors, tobacco, and other neceſſaries. The 

Laplanders travel * in a kind of caravan with their familie 
to the Norway fairs. 
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| "They e eat every kind of wild animals, not excepting the 
birds of prey and carnivorous animals : their common 


drink k is res mixed with milk. Every Laplander car- 

ries about him! a knife, a ſpoon, and a little cup for drink- 

ing. Each has his portion ſeparately given him; before 
and after the meal ® they make a ſhort prayer, FEY as foon Ml 
as they have done ®, each gives the other his hand. 
© The. men and women wear breeches of untanned o leather lng 
their doublet is made to fit their-ſhape, and opens at the is tl 
breaft. Over this they wear a coat, faſtened round them the 
a feather? girdle, to which 2 they tie their knives, ther 1 


pipe, and the inſtruments for making v fire. The women n ! 


wear, beſides handkerchiefs, Rice 8 ing on theit N att 


5 fingers J, and ear-rings. agre 


The inhabitants are chiefly divided. into Lanpland fiſhers and 
and Lapland mountaineers. The firſt make their habi- 7 


tations in the neighbourhood of ſome lakes, from whenceW, ho 


they draw their ſubſiſtence ; the others ſeek their ſupportMWand 


rein-deer. They are excellent herdſmen, and rich in 


the women conſiſts in making nets t for the 2 in drying moſ- 


- fiſh and meat, in milking the rein- deer, in making cheeſeſ abb 
5 and tanning hides. "= 


Lapland is but u poorly v. inhabited, owing to * the ge- 
neral barrenneſs of its ſoil ; the whole number of the in 


can be ſaid of the commerce of the country; their exports 
conſiſt of fiſh, furs, baſkets, and cheeſe. They receive in 
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DA CAR, in , ice. 


-- 
* 


THE and of * is near 4 houſing miles in 
ngth *, and between two and three hundred in breadth. It 
s the Jargeſt of the African iflands, and is ſituated between 
the ten th and the fourteenth degree of South 7 latitude. | 

Madagaſcar is a pleafant and fertile country, abounding b 
n ſugar, honey, wines, fruit- trees, valuable gums, com, 
attle, precious itenes, iron, ſteel, and tin. It affords e an 
— variety of hills, vallies, woods, and l 124-46. 
and 1 is watered with numerous rivers well ſtored with d fiſh. 


The air is generally temperate and very healthy, though in 


2 hot climate. The inhabitants are of different complexiens © 
and religions; ſome are white, ſome negroes, ſome maho- 
metans, and ſome pagans. The whites who inhabit the 
coaſts are deſcended f from the Arabs, as it is evident from 
hor language 8 and their religious rites ; but they have no 


moſques. or temples. Many of them obſerve the Jewiſh: 
abbath, from whence h it is conjectured they are deſcendedi . 
from the Jews who formerly ſettled here. 


This iſland was diſcovered by the Portugueſe, and: the 


French took k poſſeſſion of it in the year one thouſand fix' 


Little hundred and forty-one, but were driven out of it, eleven years 
{ports 
ve in 
ni ves 


The 
milies 


poſſeſſion of the iſland. It is divided among a great number 
of petty princes, who make! war to each mn other, and ſell 
their priſoners, for ſlaves to the European nations, who give 
hom þ in return n clothing®, utenſils, and other commodities b. 
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eint k en a prirent 2 marchandiſes | 


iter, by the natives, who ſince that time have had the ſole: 
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de particular > of enduring © a hot climate better than 


MADEI RAS, in Africa. © 


- THE thve iNands, called Madeiras, arch Gtnated in the TE 
thirty-ſecond a degree of North latitude, and in the eighteenth f N. 
of Weſt longitude. The largeſt is? about feventy-five miles We of 
long t, fixty broad, and à hundred and eighty in circumfe- ts ai 
| rence. It is compoſed of one continued hill of a confidera- 

ble height, extending * from Eaft to Weſt. 
The Portugueſe, at their firſt landing t, ſet fire u to the 
woods which covered the whole iſland, and rendered it fertile 
by the aſhes. It produces in great abundance rich wines“, 
| — delicious fruits, eſpecially oranges, lemons, and 
pomegranates, together with v corn, wax; and honey. The 
inhabitants make the beſt ſweetmeats* in the world, and 
facceed wonderfully in making marmelades, and preſer. 
ing oranges. 

The ſugar of Madeiras is extremely beautifol, and ſmelly 
naturally like violets, yet the Portugueſe, not finding it ſo 
profitable as at firſt, have pulled up a a part of the ſugar 
canes, and, in their ſtead, have planted vineyards b, whichWlge 
produce e ſorts of excellent wine, of which the rr | 
tants fell a prodigious quantity. No leſs than'? twenty 
thouſand hogſheads are laid to be yearly exported, It hay 


any other wines; this is d the reaſon why they ſcarcely 
drink any other in the Weſt Indies, particularly in Jamaic 
and Barbadoes. 

The two other iflands are very ſmall, and produce but 
little wine; they were all planted by the Portugueſe in 
« 2 fifteen hundred and * and are fill in their poi 

gn. © 
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MALTA, in the Mediterranean. 


the MW THE ifland of Malta is ſituated in the ,thirty-fixth degree 
nth Wf-North latitude, and in the fifteenth of Eaſt Iongitude ; it 
iles e of an oval figure, twenty miles long, and twelve broad. 
nfe- Its air is f clear, but exceſſively hot. 

era: Before the invaſion of the French, it belonged to the 
Nights of Malta, to whom it had been given ® by Charles V. 
the the year fifteen hundred and: thirty, on ; condition they. 


x 


tile ſhould acknowledge the kings of Spain and Sicily for their, 


es Wrotetors. Theſe knights were under the government of a, 
andMrand maſter, who was elected for life x; they are a thouſand 


The number, who are under vows h of celibacy and chaſtity.:, 
andMWhcy wear a gold croſs of eight points, enamelled* white; 
ern ey are generally of noble families, are ſworn k to defend 


Je church, and to obey their ſuperiors. They are conſi- 
red as the bulwark of chriſtendom againſt the Turks. 


Ind are engaged in a perpetual 9 war with the Turks, the 
gerines, and other Mahometans. The whole ifland is ſo 
ell fortified by nature and art, that it is deemed impregna- 
e. Soliman, the emperor of the Turks, takes | 
e year one thouſand five hundred and ſixty- ſix, but was. 
reed to raiſe the ſiege after he had m loſt twenty thouſand 
en in the attempt, and to leave his artillery behind ®; yet. 
vonaparte took it '5 in a few days, as he was going ® to re- 
ce Egypt. x RY, | De ar 
Malta, the capital, conſiſts of three towns feparated by 


F'bours, capable of receiving whole fleets. The fireets are: 


elle eſtt 1 Emaillee en 1 derriere lui 
lzir en eſt I jurent de . * il allot 
elu à vie 1 Yattaqua P autant de | 

» qui font vew m apres avoir 4 d bons- 


The knights of Malta are obliged to ſupprefs all pirates, 


it! in 


Wannels, which form ſo many ? peninſulas, and have ſecure. 
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ſpacious, ah the houſes, which are built of white ſtones MW trait 
have a beautiful” appearance. The iſland contains ä ix in 
| 3 and e N enn inhabitants. dug 


| e 5 3 


' MEXICO, in ; America, J * 


MEXICO, which three indeed years ago was a potent I and 
empire of America, is row # province of Spain. It is d- it i 
vided into old and new Mexico. ES 

Old Mexico is s two thouſand miles in length *, fix Hun- the 
dred in breadth, and contains three hundred and erghteen ann! 
thouſand fquare miles. It is ſituated between the eighth pour 
and thirtieth degree of North latitude, at four thouſand ard WI cons 
nine hundred miles fouth-weſt ® from London. A 

Mexico, lying v for the moſt part within the torrig zone, lf colat 
is exceſfiyely hot, and extremely unwholefome on the eaſt- Wy... 
ern coaſt, where the land is low and marſhy. The inland I the c 

country aflumes* a better aſpe&, and the air is milder. N it m. 
The foil of Mexico in general is good, and would produce I un- 

1 ſorts of grains, if the induſtry of the inhabitants cor - TI 
refp nded x to the fertility of the country. | 

lexico is more abundant in fruit than in grain; pine- 
apples, pomegranates, oran ges, lemons, citrons, figs, and 
cocoa-nuts are here in the greateft plenty and perfection, 
Mexico produces alſo a prodigious quantity of ſugar, eſpe- 
cially towards the Gulf of Mexico, and in the province af 
Guatimala, ſo that? here are more fugar-mills a than in 
any other part of Spaniſh America. 

The chief glory of the country are the mines of gold 
and ſilver, which are found in the moſt barren and moun- 
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+ uinous parts of the country 3 ; nature making amends'd 


*in one reſpect for her defects in another. When the ore is 


dug out, it is broken into ſmall pieces © by a mill, and 
wathed afterwards, to. diſengage i$4 from the earth and 
other ſoft matters. Tt. is then mixed with mercnry, which 
has a ſtrong attraction for gold and filver, and ſeparates 


from mercury itſelf by evaporation. . Theſe mines, with 
thoſe of other provinces of Wy America, ſupply < the 
whole world with filver, 

The- next article of importance is the cochineal f, which 
is a ſmall inſect. It adheres s to the plant called opuntia, 
and ſucks the 3 Juice of a fruit which is of a crimſon h colour. 


which conſiſts in dying ſcarlet, crimſon, and purple of 
annually s export no leſs than '? nine hundred thanked 


pounds weight i, of this commodity k, which is ſold at a 
conſiderable price, 


Another article of importance is the cocoa, of which cho- 


ne,  colate is made. It grows on a tree of a middle ſize, which 
lt. bears a pod about the ſizei and ſnape of a cucumber, containing 
d the cocoa. The Spaniſh commerce in this article is im menſe ; - 


ler. MW it makes a part of the diet m of the inhabitants, and is 


uct ound wholeſome, nutritious, and ſuitable to the climate. 
The inhabitants are divided into whites, Indians, and 


negroes. The whites are chiefly employed in the govern- | 


ne. ment or trade, and have nearly * the ſame character with o 
the Spaniards , in Europe. The Indians are become, by 
on. continual oppreſſion, a timorous and miſerable race of mor- 
pe" tals. The negroes here, like in the other parts of the world, 
are ſtubborn P, hardy, and as well adapted for the flavery 
they endure, as any human creatures can be 4. 

The civil government is adminiſtered by tribunals called 
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Fcochénille ! grandeur .q puiſſent etre 


them from heterogeneous matter; and, at laſt, it is ſeparated 


ſt is from this juice that the cochineal ' derives its value, 


the fineft colour, It is computed that the l 
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Fgreateſt part of the buſineſs is negociated. The city is of 


# 
, 


than t three years. 


dred thouſand ſquare miles. It is ſituated between th 


about four thouſand miles ſouth-weſt * from England. 
this country lies a for the moſt part within® the temperate 


I. be face of the country is agreeably varied with © plaing 
interſected with d riyers, and adorned with gentle eminence 


reſpect f to the value of gold mines nothing, poſitive can be 
-  atetted; fs | | 5 
II California there falls in the morning a great quantits i 
dew, which ſets on the g roſe leaves 7, and becomes hard li Heaſure 

: manna ; it has all the ſweetneſs of refined ſugar. There 


„ „ Þ- 5 
-undiences, to which = preſides the vice-roy of the king o 
Spain; his employment is the greateſt power which his Ca. 
tholic majeſty has in r his diſpoſal, and is perhaps the richeſt 
government eptruſted to any ſubject in the world; but the 
greatnels of his office is diminiſhed by the ſhortneſs of its 
duration, as he is not allowed to maintain his power more 


The city of Mexico, the capital of this country ought. 
to be u conſidered as the center of commerce in that part o 
the world. Here all the gold and ſilver come to be coined; 
nere are wrought all the ornaments in plates which are ſn 
to Europe; here the principal merchants reſide, and theft 


{quare figure, about fix miles in circumference, much ad 
- mired for its ſpacious ſtreets and ſquares, the beauty of its 
buildings x, and its natural ſtrength, It breathes the air o 
the greateſt 'magnificeace, and. contains about eighty thou 
ſand inhabitants. : V 
New Mexico, including California, is?! two thouſand 
miles long, @ thouſand miles broad, and contains fix hun 


twenty-third and the forty-third degree of North latitude, a 


zone, its climate is in many places extremely agreeable, an 
the ſoil. in general is fertile. | | 


covered with © trees which produce excellent fruits. With 


„ata r batimens 4 diverſifice tres fe 
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o another angular production in this — which are 
lains of ſalt, quite firrh h, and clear as cryſtal ?, 

The inhabitants are chiefly Indians, whom the Spaniſh" 
niffionaries .have in many places converted to chriſtianity i, 
id to a civilized life.. The government here does not 1 ma- 
ia differ from that of? old Mexico, Fe Lt os 
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red miles long, four and eighty broad, and contains two hun- 
4 and nineteeu thouſand ſquare miles. It is a fine coun- 


s, cherries, plums, citrons, Ts, oranges; un 


The animal of moſt uſe is the — from which m the 

babitants deriven the greateſt advantage. This uſeful 
adruped enables them o to perform their long and toil- 
we P journies acroſs the Continent. He ſeems to have 
en created for travelling through the deſerts. The drieſt 
lftle,or the moſt barren thorn is all the food he wants d, and 
en this he eats without ſtopping r, or occafioning a mo- 
ent of delay. As his lot 1s to croſs immenſe deſerts 45 
here no water is found * he is endowed with the * power to 
2 in ſtore for near a month, in a ciſtern which na- 
has formed within him u, from which 28 he draws at 
ure the quantity he wants *; with this he travels 
forouſly all day long, carrying Ou gious Ke * —_ 12 85 


tres fermes a les met en état 7 il a le 

chri ſtianiſme 7 pénibles 1᷑ au dedans de lui 
beaucoup 9 qu'il demande © A volonte 
compris ꝛ ſans s arrèter æ dont il a beſoin 
dont s on ne trouve des fardeaux 
urent | | 


£8 ' MOROCCO, in Africa. 1 


THE Empire of Sino including? Fes, f i fire hens 


, fertile in 5+ corn, dates, figs; raifins, almonds, apples, 


ates, and plenty of excellent roots. 5 
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nor rhinoceros are to be found 2 ; in the 


but their deſexts abound with a lions, 
and monſtrous ſerpents; their cows ate 


Neither elephant 
States 8 Barbary ; 
tygers, leqpards, 
very. ſmall and barren b of milk. Their ſheep” are ſmal, 
and have indifferent fleeces. Bears, foxes, apes, hares, rab 
bits, and all ſorts of reptiles are found here. Partridges 
eagles, hawks, and Fg ſorts of wild fowls © are on d the 
coaſts. The ſeas abound with the moſt delicious fiſh of 
every kind. 

Morocco was formerly far. more populous than 12 it is 
now. The capital, which in the time of the Romans, con- 
tained about 2 hundred thouſand houſes, does not contain 
at preſent above f twenty-five thouſand inhabitants; and 
the other parts of the country are not more populous E, if it 
is true that the emperor has fixty thouſand foreign d troops 
in his armies, as it is r by travellers. 

The dreis of the people is a linen 7 ſhirt, over which 
they tie with a ſaſh a ſilk 7 veſtment, and over that b: 
looſe coat; their arms and legs are bare i, but they have 
ſlippers on their feet +; they never move l their turban not 
even before their fovereign. The dreſs m of women is not 
very different from that of i men, but their drawers arc 
| 4 The chief furniture n of their houſes conſiſts of? 
carpets and mattreſſes, on which they fit P and lie 4. 

The emperor is abſolute in his dominions ; he is judge, 
and even executioner with his | own hand in all criminal 
matters. In the abſence of the emperor every military 
officer has the power of life and death in his bands, In the 
places where no® military officer reſides, the mufty or high 
prieſt is the fountain of all juſtice, and under him the Cad, 
who acts as our juſtices of peace. 

We cannat form any idea of the emperor's revenues , be- 


cauſe 1 none of his ſubjects can be ſaid to poſſeſs any 5 x 


by 


2 on ne trouve F plus de m Thabillement 
a ſont remplis de g peuplces nu meuble 
6 ne donnent point þ et par deſſus 0 conſiſte en 
c d' oiſeaux e ꝛs s aſſeient 
4V ſe trouvent ſur ᷑ aux Pieds 9 fe couchent 
e de toute [ ils u "Stent Jamo out _ 


y mettre en cam- | d de longyeur 


© 49 -) 
yerty ; yet from his manner of Bving and from his attend- 
ance*, we may conclude that he is not very rich. The ran- 
ſors of the chriſtian flaves are his perquifites . He claims u 


2 tenth of the goods? of his Mahometan ſubjects, and fix | 
crowns a year * from every Jew merchant ; he has hkewite 


conſiderable profits in the caravans. OY 
the beſt accounts we have received the emperor can 
bring to the field v 4 hundred thouſand men. The ftrength 
of his army conſiſts of a cavalry mounted by his negro {laves. 
Thoſe wretehes ® are it young to Morocco, know nod 
other ſtate but fervitude, no other maſter but the emperor, 
and prove © the firmeſt ſupport of his tyranny. 5 
4 | | 
————— 


N NAP LES, in Eurofie. 


THE kingdom of Naples i two hundred aud ſeventy-five 


miles long d, two hundred broad, and contains about twenty 
two thouſand ſquare miles. It is ſituated in the South-eaſt 
parts © of Italy, between the thirty-eighih- and the forty- 


third degree of North latitude, and between the fourteenth 
and the nineteenth of Eaſt longitude. It is -baunded by the 
Eeeleſiaſtical States on the North-welt f, and by the fea on 


alls other ſides. 5 - <LI SEL A 
The air of Naples is hot, and its ſoil fruitful of ® every 
thing produced in Italy. The revenues of the king amount 
to above a million ſterling a year i. 
3.12. cour-. page e au ſugdeſt. ;-' 
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.merous nobility, conſiſting of k princes," dukes, marquiſſes if the! 
and other high titles. They are exceſhvely fond of! ſplen- viol 
dor, as it appears in the brilliancy m of their equipages I file 
oe paler of their attendants a, and the richneſs of their mad 
dr | | Ir 
The king uſually 99 maintains fifteen thouſand o regula dig! 
troops in time of peace, and can raiſe more than twicer over 
that number i in time of war. His naval force is very ſmall, of T 
and he cannot be conſidered as a maritime power, though diſco 
js kingdom be 4 almoft on all ſides ſurrounded. by the ſea, I founi 
Among the natural .curiofities of Naples, Mount Veſi buſto 
vius deſerves particular attention. Its declivity toward leton 
the ſea is every where planted with. vines and fruit trees gular 
and it is equally fertile towards the bottom, but the top i; marb 
covered with black cinders and” ſtones, Its height is com- Th 
puted to be three thouſand and nine hundred feet above theton 
turface of the ſea, It has been a volcano from time deare 
immemorial9; an animated deſcription of its ravages in 
the year feventy- nine is given by the younger Pliny t. In 
the year ſixteen Hundred aud thitty- one it broke out u with 
; 122. and deſolated the country For ſeveral miles round. In 
-2b94'there was Ya great eruption which continued near 20 
month, and burning matter was thrown out with ſo much 
| force, that- it felF at thirty miles diſtance 2. In ſeventeali 
hundred and ſeven ſfuch'® quantities of einders were thrown 
{ont of its mouth; that it was very dark b at Naples in th: 
middle of the day. Sixt . after, a violent eruptic 
happened, which is reckoned the twenty ſeventh from that 
which deftroyed Herculaneum, i in the time of Titus. Thai 
tops 4 of the houſes were then coVwrEed with cinders; ani 
* ' ſlups at ſea ©, mg. Tops ou erte, were ! covered Wi 


z 2 Jo de 7 abr a fruit 2 A Ja ne de 


ils aiment le pied 32 nne fi grande 
m para pompe 7 Pline le jeune 5 feſoit nuit I ktonr 
n r 1 jetta eee c depuis celle Acre: 
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e them, to the 2 aſtoniſhment 8 of the ſailors. Several 


n- violent eruptions have happened fince that time, which have 
es, | filled with terror the neighbouring country, but ne not 


eir made any conſiderable ravages. 


In the year 1736 the king of Naples employed men to 


lar dig b in the place where the city of Herculaneum had been 


en overwhelmed i by the lava of Mount Veſuvius, in the time 


al, of Titus. The city appeared, and the temple of Jupiter was 


ob diſcovered, in which was found a ſtatue of gold. They 
„found among the ruins of this city multitudes of k ſtatues, 
ſu- buſtos, pillars, various utenſils, and about a dozen - w_ 


TFT PAVE "with f 


m- The town of Pompeia was deftroyed' by the! ſame - orap= 


rc letons J. The ſtreets appear tg have been 
N gular, the houſes well built, much alike, 
> is marble or large bricks, 


theton of Mount Veſuvius. One ftreet, which has been 


in ancient roads were made. The traces of the wheels of car- 
In 

vith 

In 


r a? 


and the houſes ſmall ; ſome of the om are ornamented: 


art of the town is a rectangular building r, with a colonade- 
owards the court in the ſtyle * of the Royal Exehan 
few tTkeletons were found in the ſtreet, but a 8 
number in the houſes. 


les in circumference within its walls, and contains about 
Wiree hundred thouſand inhabitants, It ſtands ® on an emi- 
ence, riſing? gradually from the ſea to a moderate height. 

he eity is ſuperb; the houſes ares? five or ſix ſtories in- 
tight *, and Hat on the top, on which are placed a number 
f flowers vaſes y, and fruit-trees-in large boxes of earth, 


hich produce a very agreeable ellect. Mary of the ſtreets- 

tonnement n viſibles _ ten 8 des 

a ereuſer 0 le pave . 2 elle eſt ſitute 
Jeétruite p de ee * qui s Eleve 

beaucoup de qui repreſentent * Etages de haułk 

de ſquellettes : un batiment / pots a neur 4 

deterree s: le goũt 


Q 3 


deared m, is paved with the ſame kind of ftone of which the 
rages are ſeen n on the pavement o; the ſtreet is narrow, 


#h paintings p repreſenting a ſome animals. In another 


The city of N aples, the capital of the güde 18-81 chem ; 


— 


| belonged® to the French, the Auſtrians ©, and the Dutch. 
but, perhaps, will be reſtored i to their reſpective maten 
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N ETHERLANDS are . | miles long and 


F 


are beautiful; the air is pure, ſerene, and healthy and 
the city would be in all reſpects ⁊ a defirable ſituation to live 
in, were it not for the vicinityb of Mount Veſuvius, which 
ſometimes 33 threatens the city with deſtruction. 
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57 ERLANDSs®, in Eurohie. 
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NVE 
2 A 5 
broad; they are ſituated between the forty-ninth and the 
fifty ſecond degree of North latitude, and between the ſe- 
cond and the ſeventh of Eaſt longitude. They are divided 
into ten provinces called Flanders, Brabant, Antwerp, 
Necklin, Limburg, Luxemburg, Hainault, the Cambreſis, 
Namur, and Artois, Theſe: ten provinces before the war 


They are now for the moſt part in the hands of the French; 


when peace is made. 


- The air of Brabant, and upon the coaſts of Flanders, is 


bad; but in the interior parts, of the Netherlands it is 
more healthy s, and the ſeaſons more ſettled? than they 
are in England. The ſoil is fertile in corn and fruits. The 


Auſtrian Netherlands were formerly the richeſt ſpot i in 


Europe, whether we k regard! the variety of its manufac- 


tures, the magnificence of its cities, the pleaſantneſs of 1 - 
roads and villages, or the fertility of its land. It has falln 
lately, but is ſtill an agreeable country. _ . NE 
z ſous tous rapports e aux Autrichiens antes 

2 ſaus . rendyes i le pays 

b voiſinage F E ſoit qu'on 

pays bas | 5 moins change- I conſidere 
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The Auſtrian Netherlands are very populous: the pro- 


niſions are here ® extremely good and cheap®., In time of 
leſs than ao ſhilling.” Travelling is ſafe and delightful 


and often 33 terminate with the view of a ſuperb building d. 
It may be* obſerved here, that almoſt every gentleman's 
houſe is a caſtle, and that there are more fortified towns 
in Netherlands than i in all the reſt of Europe, as this coun- 
try has been often the theatre of war between the Em- 
peror of Germany and the kings of France. 


the German? empire. This circle contributes its ſhare tot 
the impoſts, and ſends a deputy to the diet of Ratiſbone. 
It is under a governor general appointed u by the court of 
Vienna. Each province claims“ particular Privileges'®, but 
they are of little effect. 


Flanders is a flat country, ſcarce a hill or a ſtone is to 


de met with in it *. The richeſt» land lies between Dun- 
kirk and Bruges, and abounds with wheat, barley, excel- 
knt meadows and paſtures. . The reſt of the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands conſiſts 6b 

doſed grounds 2. Their numerous rivers and navigable 
lakes are of infinite advantage to carry a ts produce a1 
wmmodities of one Pee to another. 


NE BRITAIN, in America. 


'NEW-BRITAIN, called 6 alfo Harrah Lebradan? nd g 
Equimaux, is eight hundred 2 fifty miles long, ſeven 


ny ſont v il faut r y tfouve-t-on | 
2 a bon marchE _ s Germanique 2 enclos 3 
0 amoins d'un # a payer 4 pour tranſporter _ 

þ les routes z nommé e 55 appelle 


chateau v pretend avoir 


ace a ſtranger may dine on feveral diſhes' of meat for 


in this country. The roads? are generally broad, firaight, 


The Auſtrian Netherlands are confidered as a Girls of 


little Kills and vallies, woods, and en- 
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hundred and forty broad, and contains three hundred and 
eighteen thouſand ſquare miles. It is fituated between the 
fiftieth and the ſeventieth degree of North latitude. Ney 
Britain is bounded by unknown lands and frozen ſeas on the .o 
North; by the Atlantic Ocean on the Eaſt ; by Canada on the 
South; and by unknown lands on the Weſt. 
T he high mountains of this country, which are covered deph 
withe eternal ſnow; occafion in winter , a degree of cold N degre 
which is not experienced in any Er park of the world | in 
the ſame d latitude. 

This country 1s extremely —_ every kind of European 
ſeede which have been committed to the earth in this inhoſ- 
pitable climate, have hitherto f periſhed. To the North cf 
Hudſon's Bay, no tree is to be ſeen 8; and the cold womb ef 
the earth ſcems incapable of any other productions than ſome 
'few miſerable h ſhrubs. 

The chief animals of New Britain are ſtags, rein- deer, 
bears, tygers, wolves, foxes, beavers, otters, lynxs, martins, 

uirrels, ermines, wild cats, and hares, which are clothed 
with i thick, ſoft, and warm fur. In ſummer they are of 
different colours, as in other places; but in winter they are 
all white like ſnow, This is a ſurpriſing phenomenon ; but 
what is ſtill more ſurpriſing is, that the dogs and cats carried 
from England into Hudion's Bay, have entirely changed 
their appearance“ on the approach: of winter, and have ac- 
quired a much longer, thicker, and ſofter coat of hair! than 
they had m originally. 

All the quadrupeds in New Ae and indeed i in Ame: 

rica, are ſmaller than in any of the other parts of the globe; 
and thoſe which have been carried from Surope to breed 
there n, are always fonnd to degenerate ; but if they arc 
ſmaller, they are in greater abundance; for i is a rule 
through nature, and which evidently 33 points out P the wif 
| dom of the Creator, chat the ſmalleft animals pe in 
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the greateſt proportion, The goat, 3 en Europe to 
South America, in a few generations becomes much leſs 9, 
hut then it becomes alſo more prolific, and inſtead of one or 
two kids r at a time, it generally produces five or ſix, and 


* ſometimes more. The wiſdom of providence in making! 

es prolific the moſt formidable animals is obvieus® ; had the 
eq dephant, the rhinoceros, the lion, or the tyger, the ſame 
old Wegree of fecundity with the rabbit“ or the cat, may would 


ſoon deſtroy all mankind*,” + 
The inhabitants of New Britain reſonible more the "TY 
landersY in their faces and ſhapes* than the people of 


ſelves a, in the manner of kindling their fire, and in preſerv- 
ing their eyes from the ill effects of the glaring b white which 
furronnds them for © the greateſt part of the year: 

The vaſt country which ſurrounds Hudſon's Bay abounds 
with animals, whoſe furs and ſkins are excellent. A ſmall 


85 company of Englith have the excluſive trade of this bay; the 
1d eompany export their commodities d from England to the 
of Wialue © of ſixteen thouſand pounds, and brings home f in re- 
are urn s furs to the value of more than thirty thouſand pounds. 
ut Ibis commerce, mall ash it is, affords conſiderable profits 
ied Mito the company, and even ſome advantage to this country in 


general, as i the commodities which they exchange with the 
Indians, for their tkins and _ are all 1 e 1 
er | 
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South America. They are induſtrious in clothing them- 
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VA ENGLAND, 
United States of America. 


NEW EN GLAND is three hundred nd fifty miles long 
a hundred and forty broad, and contains eighty-ſeven thor 
ſand ſquare miles. It is ſituated between the forty- fir 
and the forty- ſixth degree of North latitude, and between ti 
ſixty- ſeventh and the e of Weſt longitude frogÞulide 
London. 1 

New England i is a high, nk in fome parts, a mouffilt . 
tainous country. The mountains are ſmall, and run! frogs « 
North to South in ridges parallel to each other. Between t 
them flow fome = large and beautiful rivers, receiving u per! 
their progreſs the tribute of innumerable rivulets P, whit 
| deſcend from each ſide of the mountains; no country j 

the globe, ſays Mr, Morſe, is better 4 watered than * 
England. 
New England, though Singel many n nearer || 

| fan than we are r, has an earlier* winter, which contin 

longer, and is more ſevere than with us. The ſummer i 
is extremely hot for the latitude ; yet the clear and fer 
temperature of the ſky renders the climate very healt 
and agree better t with the Engliſh conſtitutions than a 
other of the American provinces. 

The Euro grains have not been cultivated there, _l - 
much ſucceſs ; but the Indian corn flourithes in high peri} 
tion, and 1e the general food of the lower ſort of peophlſ _ 
The fruits grow there v in great abundance, particularly {NEW 

peaches and es. Six or ſeven hundred Ane 2 ches ty-tha 


x of 
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ten found in x one tree, and a ſingle? apple-tree has pro- 
ed ſeveral barrels of cyder in one ſeaſon. * 

All kinds of European cattle multiply exceedingly ® in 
ew England; the horſes are hardy but ſmaller than ours. 
hey have alſo deer, hares ?, rabbits, ſquirrels, beavers, ot- 
s, monkies, bears, dogs, foxes, and a great variety of 
ber tame à and wild quadrupeds, e 

New England in the abundance of the people, the num- 
r of conſiderable towns, and the manufactures that are 


Engliſh deſcent e; they are generally tall, ſtout f, and well 
lt 3. Learning is there mere generally diffuſed among all 


om the excellent eſtablithment of ſchools in every town. 
perſon who cannot read and write is ſeldom to be found 


Wiz at the bottom! of Maſſachuſett's Bay 7. The greateſt 
Wt of the town lies round the m harbour in the form of a 
proach of an enemy extremely ditfieult. 


VE HOLLAND. 


, Pg 


iennent ſouvent à c la population 5 ce qui vient 
eul Gere d qui y ſont i ſe trouve 
prodigieuſement e d'extraction + eſt ſituce 
aprivoiſcs \ - F forts 1 au fond de 
merite d'etre . g bien. faits m eſt autour 


There is not one of the colonies which may be b compared 


Wrried on in them d. There are here many gentlemen of | 
nſiderable property. The inhabitants are for the moſt part 


iks of people than in any other part of the globe, ariſingob 


Were. | c | ES: . 
Ml Boſton, the capital of New England, ſtands k on a penin- 


ſcent, and is defended by a ftrong caſtle, which renders the 


| NEW HOLLAND is fituated between the tenth and the | 
ty-third degree of North latitude, and between the hun- 


gitude. It is the largeſt iſland in the world», and extend 


- | (ei) > 5 Y 


dred and tenth and the hundred and fifty-third of Eaſt los Phil 
in all as much as o the whole Continent of Europe. The 
eaſtern part called New South Wales was taken poſſeſſion 
of by Captain Cook, and forms now a part of the Britif 
dominions. A colony has been ſettled there v, compoſe 
chiefly of the convicts 4 ſentenced * to tranſportation. 
The accounts of the climate and foil of this extenſive 
country are very different; in general, however, the rela 
. lations are t by no means u favourable. The ſea coaſts 7, the 
only place on which any inhabitants have been diſcovered, 
appears ſandy and barren ; the inland parts, which might! 
" reaſonably be ſuppoſed more fertile, are thought to be 
wholly uninhabited ; but whether this proceeds x from the 
natural ſterility of the ſoil, or from the barbarity of the 
natives, who know not how 7o cultivate it, is not yet di. c- 


covered. e edt ret. 1 20 PH aan gs n + <4 

The coaſt is ſurrounded by Y dangerous rocks, and of aﬀ* 
difficult acceſs. The celebrated Captain Cook ſpent up- 
wards 2 of four months in ſurveying®* the eaſtern coat 
which is nearly b two thouſand miles long. The bay in which 
he anchored was called Botany Bay, on account“ of th 
great quantity of herbs found on ſhore, It is the place 
where the convicts were originally ſent, but now they ar 
ſettled in another part called Port Jackjon, about fifteen 
miles to the northward d of Botany Bay. 

At the firſt landing of Governor Phillips on the ſhore 0 
Botany Bay, an interview took place with the natives 
They were all armed 5 but on ſeeing the governor approach 
with ſigns of friendſhip, and unarmed t, they laid downs 
their arms. They were perfectly naked. After h Governd 


7 du monde u nullement d cauſe 
o eſt auſſi grande que v qu'on pourroit d au nord 
p y a EtE Etablie , æ ſi cect vient e approcher- _. 
9 criminels y environnge / 4ans armes 
7 condamnes _ = paſſa plus g mirent bas 
s rapports a2 A examaner 3 apres que le 


r ils ne ſont 6 qui a pres de | 


\ | bY 


emp had landed, a plan was laid down! for building k a 
own at ' Sidney-cove, where is the principal ſettlement . 


herne climate of this place is good; the rains are never 25 of 
onWng duration ®, and there are ſeldom any fogs. The ſail, 
4 ough light and ſandy, is as good as nf it is uſually near 
fed 


he ſea ſide”, and vegetables thrive there very well, and are 
VVV . 3 
Ane e of New Holland ſeem to have nop gre; 
rerfion to the new ſettlers ; the only acts of hoſtility they 
rer4 committed againſt the Europeans, were to expel - 
hem 16 from the fiſhing grounds r, which they juſtly ſup- 
oſed to belong to themſelves *. They are in a ſtate too 
wage to be capable of t deriving u any inſtruction from their 
ew neighbours. They are ſo ignorant of agriculture, that 

t ſeems probable they do not even know the uſe? of corn, 
Ind ſet * fire to that of the coloniſts, perhaps more from 


rnorance than *. malice, _ Was $44 
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ig 1 
NEWFOUNDLAMND, in America. lj 
THIS iſland is three hundred and fifty miles long, two . * 


Wundred broad, and contains thirty-five thonſand ſquare 
Wiles. It is ſituated between the forty- ſixth and the fiſty- 
eond a degree of North latitude, and between the fifty- 
urd and the fifty-ninth of Weſt longitude from London. 
The coaſts are. extremely ſubje& to fogs, and-the ſky is 


fut fait 5p n'avoir pas v Tuſage 
pour bätir q aient jamais x- mettent le 
etabliſſement v pecheries y par 
duree a sS leur appartenir = que par 
auſſi bon qu f pour pouvoir à deuxieme 
abondance 2 tirer | | 

| p 


five or ſix months together f; but the ſummers are very hot, 


ſhore to cure i the fiſh, upwards of ten thouſand men an 
employed. | 


to the merchants, but is a ſource of livelihood | to man 


| thouſands of poor people n, and a moſt excellent nurſe 
to the royal navy. This fiſhery is computed to increaſe thz 


- conceivable. 


liſh families remain chere in the winter. 


(58) To 
uſually overcaſt b; the ſoil is rocky © and barren; the wint 
are long and ſevere ; the ground is covered with d ſnow fort 


The iſland is watered with ſeveral good rivers, and h: 
many ſpacious harbours ; it is valuable only for the grea 
fiſhery of cod carrieds on its banks. Great Britain an 
North America 7 employ annually three thouſand fail « 
ſmall craft h in this fiſhery ; on board of which, and on 


This fiſhery is not only a very valuable k branch of trade 


national ſtock n three hundred thouſand pounds a year * i 

d and filver, remitted to us p for the cod we ſell in the 
North, in Spain, Portugal, and Italy. If the ſoil is barre 
the coaſt makes us ample amends d; for the plenty of cod 


which lie on * the Eaſt and South eaſt of this ifland is in 


The country is fo cold that not above * à thouſand Eng, 
| There are but fey 
natives on t the ifland ; but in winter, the Indians of Newl 
Britain paſs the Streights of Belle iſle, and come over t 


hunt here . 
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pendant vie 7 qui ſont a 
F de ſuite m perſonnes '$ pas plus e 
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N E W 7 E R 5 E y. 
United States of America. 3 


New JERSEY is a hundred and ſixty miles long, 
fxty, broad, and contains ten thouſand ſquare miles. It is 
ſituated between the thirty-ninth and the forty-third degree 
of North latitude, and between the ſeventy-fourth and the 
erenty- ſixth of Weſt longitude. 

The climate is much the fame with v that of New York. 
The foil is various *; about one fourth part is covered with Y 
Woods ; the other parts in general are good, and gore 

wheat 12, barley, rye, and Indian corn in great perfection. 

About z fifteen years ago the number of the inhabitants 
mounted to one hundred and forty N men; out of 
mich * ten thouſand were black, 

All perſons ate allowed to b worſhip God i in the © manner. 
ſhich ! 18 moſt agreeable 4 to their own conſcience, as there 
no eftabliſhment of one religious ſe in preference to 
Pe | 


er Y — — Ex 


re- | 1 85 NEW YORK. | 
= United States of America. 


N EW YORK is three hundred ales long, a hundred 
d fifty broad, and contains twenty four thouſand ſquare 
iles. It is ſituated between the fortieth arid the forty- 
ith degree of North latitude ; and between the _—_— 
tcond © and the ſeventy-fixth of Weſt longitude, 


reſſemble beau- z il y a environ c de la 
coup A a dont d conforme 
different peuvent e deuzieme 
couverte de „ . 


= As this province lies f to the Sourth of New England, it 


_ amounted to two hundred and thirty-eight thouſand mey 


( 160 ) 


ain 
o Ja 
tre le 
On. 
inly 


enjoys as more happy temperature of climate. The air is 
healthy, and agrees well with Engliſh conſtitutions. The 
country is low, flat, and marſhy towards the ſea, but ag 
you recede h from the coaſt, the eye is entertaided with a 
gradual aſcent of hills. The ſoil in the interior parts pro- 


duces. wheat ?, rye, Indian corn, oats, barley, and fruits in f Do 
great abundance and perfection. ;* _ Wins 
Ne York is at leaſt half a i century behind k her neigh- Niles 
bours in point of improvement in agriculture and manufac- Milder 


ture; among ! other reaſons for this deficiency, the want of 
enterpriſe in the inhabitants is not the leaſt.” The populz- 
tion is ſmall, and the number of ſouls twelve years ago n 


otter, 
It is 
eople 
hunda 
T vaſ 
lafts 1 
The 


only, of which en about twenty thouſand were black. - - .- 

The fituation of New York with _ reſpect o to foreign 
markets, has decidedly the preference of any of the v United 
States. It has an eaſy and ſhort acceſs to the ocean at allhcir cc 
ſeaſons of the year, and commands the trade of a greatWires; a 
proportion of the beſt cultivated parts of the geighbouringſſfrts 
@ a ; Iited t 


"2 2% 


NEW ZEALAND: 


NEW ZEALAND is ſituated between the thirty-fourtt 
and forty-eighth degree of South latitude, and between ti 
hundred and fixty-fixth and the hundred and eightieth © 
Eaſt longitude from. London. It was at firft diſcovered 4. 
Taſman, a Dutch navigator, and fuppoſed to be a part ON 
the ſouthern continent. But ſinee the diſcoveries of Cap 


F eft fituke - z un demi. n fur quoi 
g jouit d'un e apres „ par rapport 
þ vous vous Eloi- T entre p; ſur tous 


gnez „ WUYA douzeans ; 9 deccuv erte 


K 


it 
is No large igand divided from each other t by a ſtraight of 
he {Wire leagues broad. 


les found on the coaſt, it is ſuppoſed that the winters are 
wilder than thoſe of England, andy the ſummers not # 
otter, but more uniformly warm. 

It is imagined a, that if this country was ſettled b by any 
eople of Europe, they would be ſoon ſupplied in great 


vaſt extent 4 filled with very large trees, and many 
ants not e deſcribed by the naturaliſts. 


res; and are well made. Ther principal arms are lances?, 
„ and a kind f of battle-axes.8, They have h always 
own themſelves very. hoſtile to the Europeans who have 
ted them . 


mm America. 


NOVA SCOTIA; 


uri NOVA SCOTIA is three hd aid fifty miles long, : 
v hundred and fifty broad, and contains fifty-ſeven thou- 


h ad ſquare miles. It is fituated between the forty-third 


ai the forty-ninth degree of 1 latitude, and between 

t 0 

Cap fit le tour y et que d eEtendue 

Fr fait qu'elle = ne ſont pas e 3 wont pas ẽtẽ 
une de a on croit F eſpece | 
a b habitè g hache d' armes 
ge grains 6 choſes neceſſaires à b ils fe ſont 
lapres 


P'3. 


in Cook, who failed round it”, it is known to * conſiſt of 


One of theſe iſlands is mountainous, almoſt barren, and 
inly inhabited; but the other is fertile, and of au much 
etter appearance. It is the opinion of Joſeph Banks and 
Doctor Solander, that every kind of European fruits, 
rains , and plants, would flouriſh here. From * the vege- 


hundance with all the neceſſaries of © life. Here are foreſts” 4 


The inhabitants of New Zealand are ſtout * robuſt; 2 
tir colour in general is brown; both ſexes have good fea- | 
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London. Nova Scotia is bounded by the rive 


- 


part of the year, and for ® feveral months the cold is pierc.iſ-leve 
ing and ſevere. te 5 . 
From ſuch aso climate little can be expected. This pro- A 


* 


the fixtieth and ths ſixty-· ſeventh · f Weſt ge 5 
r 


t. Laurence 


on the North i; by the Atlantic Ocean on the Eaſt and - 7 
Sauth; and by Canada and New England on the Welt. and 
The climate of this country, though within k the tempe.W-moc 
rate zone, has been found unfavourable! to European con- vere 


ſtitutipns. A thick fog darkens m the air during a great gen 


vince tillP lately was almoſt a continued foreft ; and agr. Finr 


culture, though attempted by the Engliſh, has made little knox 

_ progreſs. In moſt parts the ſvil is thin 4 and barren ; how. the 
ever, it is not uniformly bad; there are ſome places which midr 
are now cultivated with advantage. 3 P I parts 
This country contains alt the animals which are found but 1 
in the other provinces of America, particularly deer, heavers an he 
and otters, which are here in great quantities. The motif tains 
valuable appendages of Nova Scotia is the Cape Sable mid! 
_ coaft, along * which isu one continued range of cod fiſhing brigh 
| T %%% ĩò ͤéẽ A000 
3 | | Ss Tt 

6 Fs To | Ind, 
—— they + 
| 8 . 8 tranſſ 
8 | | Ne 
NRHA in Europe. n 
: - re TS I : N noun 
- "PEPE Y | | KP 25 of 21 | 
NORWAY is a thouſand miles long '*, three hundreWyiles 
broad, and contains a hundred and fifty-eight thouſanq Invers 
ſquare miles. It is ſituated between the fifty-eighth an render 
the ſeventy- ſecond degree of North latitude, and be twee Tne 
the fourth and the thirtieth of Eaſt longitude. It i their 
bounded by the Atlantic 9 Ocean on the North and Welt 5 
; | . EE VVV com 
2 au nord n pendant ꝛ qu on trouve x juſq 
E il ſoit ſous o d'un tel s Je plus grand I que 
contraire p juſqua - _ le long de que 
m obſcurcit 9 leger 3 laquelle il ya I, les 
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by * Lapland eee, and 65 the lea on the 
Sou 

The climate of Norway varies „ to its extent 
and its poſition towards the ſea. At Bergen, the winter is 
moderate, and the ſea practicable; the eaſtern parts are co- 
vered with ſnow wa great part of the year, and the cold 
generally ſets“ about the middle of October with intenſe 
ſeverity to the middle * of April, the water being all that 
while frozen to a conſiderable 9 thickneſs. 

As to the more northern parts of this country, called a 
Finmark, the cold is ſo intenſe, that they are but little 
known. At Bergen, the longeſt day is nineteen hours, and 
the ſhorteſt five. In ſummer, the inhabitants can read at 
midnight by the light of the ſky. In the moſt northern * 

s the ſun is continually in view b about Midſummer; 
but 1n winter, they have but a faint light at noon for about e 
an hour, owing tod the reflection of the fun from the moun- - 
tains ; yet nature has been ſo kind to them 16, that, in the 
midſt of their darkneſs, the ſky is ſo ſerene, the moon ſo 
bright, and the ſnow ſo white, that tay carry on their bſhery e, 
and work in the open air, 

The air is ſo pure in ſome of the inland parts of Norway, 
and, it is faid, the inhabitants live there ſo long f, that 

they are tired of life, and ſometimes cauſe themſe]ves to be 
tranſported 8 to a leſs ſalubrious air. | 
Norway is reckoned one® of the moſt mountainous coun- 
tries in the world; for it contains a chain of unequal 
mountains, running from South to North. To paſs that 
of 2 Ardanges, a man muſt travel about i ſeventy Engliſh - 
ire miles; and upwards of fifty to paſs ſome others. The 
fand nvers and cataracts which interſect thoſe dreadful precipices, 
a render travelling in this-country very dangerous. | 
ee Tne activity and addreſs of the natives in recovering k 
their ſheep and goats, which, through a falſe ſtep, have 
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' commence” 5 toujours viſible Fi long tems 
x Juſqu' au milieu c pendant environ 1 fe font tranſporter 
z qu elles ne font d qui vient de nu pour un 
que”: 2h e ils font leur aire environ 
0 = plus au nord peche 3 à r6cquvrer; : 


( 164 ) 

füllen into one of the precipices whieh are on the declivity 
of the mountains, is truly wonderful. The caverns to be 
met! in- theſe mountains are more wonderful than thoſe of 
the; other parts of the world, though leſs liable to obſer- 
vation. One of them, called Dolſtein, was viſited; about 
forty years ago m, by two clergymen, who proceeded in it 
till they heard the ſea daſhing over their head. The 
paſſage, they ſaid; was as wide and high as an ordinary 
church. They deſcended a flight n of natural ſtairs; when 
they arrived at another, they dared not venture to proceed 
further ; but returned, having conſumed two candles in 

going and returning p). 5 „„ 
The chief wealth of Norway hes in its 4 foreſts; which 
 _ furniſh” foreign nations wvztb maſts'?, beams, and planks, 
and ſerves beſides for all domeſtic uſes, particularly- for the 
conſtruction of houſes, bridges, and ſhips*. The ſums 
which Norway receives for timber, are very conſiderable; 
but the induſtry of the inhabitants is great iy aſſiſted by the: 
courſe of their rivers, anti the ſituation of their lakes, upon 
which they erect ſaw mills for dividing their large trees into 
planks. A tenth of all ſawed timber * belongs to his Da- 

_ - niſh majeſty, and forms a conſiderable part of his revenue. 

All the animals, that are natives of Denmark, are found: 
in Norway, with an addition of many more. The wild 
beaſts particular to Norway are the elk, the rein-deer, the 
bear, the wolf, the lynx, the glutton, the ermine, the mar- ſh 
tin, the beaver, the hare, and the rabbit. The Norwegian Nef 
bears are ſtrong aud ſagacious; they are remarkable for not 
hurting t children; ſome prefer their hams to thoſe of * 
Weſtphalia, The wolfs, though fierce, are ſhy of a cow or 
_ goat, unleſs impelled ® by hunger. The hares are ſmall, 

and in winter change their. colour from brown to white. 
No 25 country produces a greater variety of birds than 
Norway. The alks build their neſts upon rocks; their 


7 qu'on trouve p; A aller et revenir # ne point faire de 
mn il y a environ 40 4 conſiſte dans ſes mal aux |; 

ans 177 fourniſſent aux qu' ils ne ſoĩient 

n une volee z de tout le bois pouſſẽs 
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o aller plus loin ſciẽ 


n 
y mber often®? Shen the air, and the ith of their wings | 
be rlemble v a ftorm 3 their ſize is the bigneſs of a large duck, I 
of Wand their fleſk i is much eſteemed 2s. The cock of the wood | Hl 
er: Wh of a black or brown colour; ; he i is ſaid to be * the largeſt, | 
ut all eatable birds. There are in Norway two kinds f 
ir Negles; that of ** land is ſo ſtrong, that it has been known: 
he I carry off 7 a. child of two years old; ; that. of the ſea is 
ry il larger, and liyes « on fiſhes 2,; There is alſo. an immenſe. "Fj 
en Fuantity of thruſhes, pigeons, and wild ducks in the country. 
ed Tae coaſts, of Norway may be ſaid to be the native coun-- 
in fy of herrings; innumerable are the ſhoals that come 
pm under the ice, and divide themſelves into three bodies: 
ch Ire ſupplies, the coaſts of Scotland, another direRts its courſe; 
ks, Nen“ the channel of Great Britain, and the third enters d. 
te Baltic through the Sound. They form a great part of 
e food of the common people. Above a hundred aud fifty 
ouſand people c are inte 8 by hening: and other 
leries on the coaſts of Norway. 
Several extraordinary fiſhes are found upon theſe coaſts ſuch 
ito Ms the ſea- devil 7. TR hee, carpion, and the ſea-ſnake. The 
a- F- devil is *! about fix gs in length, and is fo called from 
„ monſtrous appearante; and yoracity. The ſea ſcorpion ? 
nd: likewiſe of a hideous ns: z its head being larger than 
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ild Wis whole e The ſea · ſnake is no longer counted a+ 12 li 7 
he! timera, In. the year 9ze thouſand ſeven hun * and fiſty- 1 
ar- Nx, one of. them ag ſhot ©. by a maſter of a ſhip Its head. bl: 
an genbledf 92 5 of: 25 a horſe; the mouth was large and black, =. 


da white mane hung from its neck. It floated on the | 
race of the water, and held its head at leaſt two feet 8 
Int of the ſeas. Its length was more than ** 2 hundred — „ 
nds. The particulars b related of this animal would be 1 
Eibe, were they not atteſted upon oath, Edge ſays, | 
an WF that in the year 1734+ a frightful ſea monſter ? railed idlelk 9 
el high. out of the water |, that its head reached above tages 


e reſſemble » * © tre deſcend f reſſembloit 3 


il paſſe pbur B entre dans 4 hors de la mer 5 It. 
emporter _ 6 milles perſonnes particularit's i 
ſe nourrit le d A cauſe de fon i au dell de pn | l g 


poiſon e ſlut tus. 
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main - maſt of the ſhip, and that he ſpouted water like a 


dignefs of a hogſhead - its ſkin was yariegated and uneven,” 


mouth characteriſe its head. Its arms are ſhort, but with- [ 
aut elbows; and terminate in members ' refembling n thei 


ſuckle their young ones o. Theſe fiſhes are ſo well authen- 


tude of fixty-ſeven degrees is a dreadful whirlpool, called 


(a „ 


whale; his body was covered with ſcales, and the lower 
part k was formed like a ſnake; his body was about the! 


The Mer-man and mer-woman hold alſo their refidence 
in ® the Norwegian ſeas. The mer-man is?! about eight 
ſpans long , and has a great reſemblanee to the human 
ſpecies : a high forehead, little eyes, a flat noſe, and a large 


human hand, but the fingers ard contiected by a membrane,” 
Their under parts, which remain in water, terminate like 
thoſe of fiſhes. The females have breaſts at which they 


ticated,: that I make no doubt of their exiſtence, | 
The curioſities of Norway are only natural. In the lati-W 


Maleſtrom, which is of ſuck” depth, extent, and violence 
that if a ſhip comes near it P, it is irreſiſtibly carried to the 
bottom, where it is daſhed to pieces 4 againſt the rocks, 


When the whirlpool is agitated by a ſtorm, it reaches. * 
veſſels at the diſtance of a mile, Where the crew think them yy 
ſelves in perfect ſeeurity. It is impoſſible to: bonreive ah, © 
 fituation'of more horror, than that of being driven“ by af. © 
impetuous torrent into that dreadful vortex, of which th e 
noiſe and turbulence are the earneſt t of an inevitable de 
ſtruction; while the wretched victims, in an agony of de 
fpair, cry out for that u help which: they cannot receive 
and fee before them the dreadful abyſs into which 28 the 
are to be plunged immediatea x.. 
The Norwegians are a middling kind of people, between 
the ſimplicity of the Greenlanders, and the more poliſhe 
manners of the Danes. They are in general robuſt and 
brave; but too quick in refenting* injuries. Every inf THI 
& partie inferieure tits IT # avant-goureurs: roger 
environ dela p en approche = implorent un | 
m habitent auſſi 9 mis en pieces v ils vont ètre pluſie 
1 qui reſſemblent à 1 il entaine! * à refſentir: habil] 
o allaitent leurs pe- s celle d'ttre ports” ie bra 
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3 Labitant is an artiſan, and ſupplies his family 5 in 1 
7 pecefſaries with his own manufactures. The loweſt Nor- 


yegian peaſant i is a hatter, ſhoemaker, tailor, carpenter, and 
mith : though their dreſs is 2, in many reſpects, accommo- 
ated to the climate, yet, inſtead of guarding themſelves 


rave it a, and expoſe themſelves to cold without any cover 
pon their breaſt or neck. They live long b; a Norwe- 
gan of an hundred years of age is not ped: paſt his 
kbour. About ſixty years ago, four couples were mar 


i. ied the ſame day, and-danced before his Daniſh majeſty, 
0 jhoſe ages joined together amounted to more than 2 eight 


undred years. 

Ine funeral ceremonies of the Norwegians retain ſome” 
eftiges of their former paganiſm ; they play on the violin 
it the head of the coffin. In ſome places the mourners aſk the 
kad perſon why he died, whether his wife and neighbours 


reeling dozwn before the corpſe, and . aſking forgiveneſs, * 
hey have offended the deceaſed. 

By the beſt calculations, Norway can furniſh fourteen 
houſand” ſailors, and above thirty thouſand good ſoldiers, 
e royal revenue from Norway amounts to abouk, two 


Inndred thouſand pounds, 
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OTAHEITE ISLAND. 


THIS iſland is ſituated in the ſeventeenth degree of South 
titude, and in the hundred and forty-ninth of Weſt . 
ide, It was diſcovered 2s by Captain Wallis in 1767, 


e choſes 5 long tems ; 1 queſtions . 
habillement ſoit c jouent du violon bles 
le bravent ſouv. d lui etoient bons 


gainſt the inclemency of the weather, they often 33 out- 


ere kind to him a, and other ſuch queſtions e, frequently . 
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border of low land ſurrounds each 1 Behind, thi 
e 


tants are of an olive com plection 


| far feet long ?3, and eleven wide“, with a ſhelving roof 


night, and fit in the day. 
and women conſtani iy 33 wath their whole bodies three time 


the early ſtate of the e nations under the feu 


3 fff; 


d viſited two years after, by ptain Cook, who . made 
very exact ſurvey of it. It 80 f of two peninſulas 0 
2 circular form, joined by an iſthmus. It has fevers? goa 
Harbours, where there is room and depth of water S for 
great number of the largeſt ſhips. 

The face of the country is very extraordinary, for 


Jand riſes in ridges to the middle Þ of the country, ai 
forms mountains, which may be ſeen i at fixty leagues di 
tance. The ſoil, except on the top of the mountains, | 
very rich and fertile; ; it is watered by a great number 9 
Tivulets, and is covered with'frnit-trees k of various kinds. 
Some parts of the iſland are very 75, root ; the inhabi 
the men are tal 
ſtrong. well-limbed and ineh ſhaped m. The women a 
of an inferior fize, but handſome. The greateſt part of 
their food is vegetable, ſuch as cocoa - nuts, bananas, bread 
fruit, and a great variety of other fruits. 
- Their houſes are of an oblong ſquare n, about twentz 


ſupported on three rows. of poſts parallels to each other 
the moſt height within is nine feet. The roof is thatche 
with? palm leaves; the floor is covered with ſoft hay, ove 
which 25 they lay maſts a, upon which they ſleep in tl 
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The inhabitants are remarkable for their cleanlineſs ; me 


a day in running water; their language is ſoft and mel 
dious. They have no other tame animals in the iſland 
but hogs-*, dogs, and poultry. They have eſtabliſhed amon 
. 4 2 — which ſomewhat reſembles 


ſyſtem, 6 . | — $1 


J elle eſt n 1 d'arbres © "xx 7 couvert as 
g aſſez grands et I couleur d'olive © 7 Etendent des 


profonds „ „* bet faits nmnattes qut le 


5 me 
þ juſqu'au milieu n quarre oblong 7 Crops un ny th far 


i on peut voir o Tuna } ante. 
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4 PARAGUAY a £6 Plata, ) 


In America, ; 


fand broad, and contains about one million of quare miles. 
is ſituated between the twelfth and the thirty-ſeventh 


: | -f th of Weſt longitude. Paraguay is bounded by 
all \mazonia. on the North; by Brazil on the Eaſt; by Pa- 


zoonia on the South; and by Peru and Chili on the Weſt. 

This vaſt country is far from being wholly ſubdued to 
de | Spaniards ; there are many parts even unknown to 
hem 5, The principal province, of which we have any 
nowledge, is that called Rio de la Plata, which is ex- 
temely fertile, and produces cotton? in vaſt t quantities, 
pbacco, rich paſtures, in which are fed ſuch an immenſe 
antity of cattle, that they are incredibly chen 

The Spaniards diſcovered this country in the beginning u 
the ſixteenth century, and founded the town of Buenos 
hres, fo called on account of the excellence of the air. It 
now one of the moſt conſiderable towns in South Ame» 


* 


razil. 
We cannot quit this country, without ſaying v ſomething 


berty * from his Spaniſh. majeſty, who ſent orders to the 


prernment, theſe fathers opened Y their ſpiritual cam- 
aign about the middle of the fixteenth century; they ſuc- 
keded to N * 5 8 80 the . of the moſt ſavage 


qui leur ſont 1 au commences | x liberté entière 
memes inconnues ment 7 commencèrent 
peu © : : 2 ; 

en grande v ſans dire „ 
5 


18 


inet F is 51 1 Riten hundred Wies las 13, 11 thous | 


gree gf South latitude, and between the fiftieth' and ſe- 
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ca, and the only. place of traffic to the ſouthward of 


the extraordinary manner by which the Jeſuits ſubdued 
t to the court of Spain. Having obtained an uncontrolled 


vvernors of the adjacent provinces. not to interfere in that 


_ 
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nations, and ſubdued to a new government numero = 
tribes 2, who had long diſdained à to ſubmit Þ to the arms the 
of the Spaniards. They prevailed upon © thouſand diſperſed ſug 


tribes to embrace their religion; and theſe induced others 
to follow their examples, extolling the peace and happinesW 
they enjoyed d under the direction of theſe fathers. The 
Jeſuits left nothing undone that © could tend to increaſe their 
number, or bring them f to the degree of civilization re- 
quiſite in a well ordered and potent s fociety, _ 
It is faid, that above three hundred and forty thouſand Wil 
families were ſubjects to the Jeſuits, and lived in perfect 
obedience to them, without ,any violence or conftrain 
hey lived in towns ?, were regularly clad, underſtood agi 

culture, and even® aſpired to elegant arts. Nothing! 
could equal their obedience, except their contentment undef 
it. About the middle of the ſeventeenth century the Je they 
ſuits were diſgraced at court, and ſent out of ® Paraguay byſaity 
the orders of the king of Spain, and the inhabitants wer coule 
put on the ſame footing with i the reſt of the Spaniſh polWwhilf 
| {ethons, ; 1 VVV ſenſes 


THE PELEW ISLANDS. = 


THESE iſlands are ſituated 28s between the fifth and th 
ninth. degree of north latitude 7, and between the hundr 
and thirtieth, and the hundred and thirty- ſixth of Eaſt long 
tude from London, There never had been k any commur 
cation between them and the Europeans, till the year! 
thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty-three, when Capta 
Wilſon was wrecked on one of them, _ | 


æ des hordes nomb. e firent tout ce qu i meme pied que 
à long tems refuſe F les amener E il n'y avoit ja- 
de ſe ſoumettre puiſſante mais eu 0 
6 11s engagerent 3 chailes du I jaſqu'a Va n 
d dont ils jouiſſoĩent . ; 


£ 074. I 


the climate is teinperate and agreeable : the land produces 
ſugar-canes, yams *, cocoa-nuts, bananas, oranges, and 
lemons, The natives are ſtout ®, well made, and tall; 
their complexion is almoſt black. The men go entirely 
naked, and the women wear only two ſmall aprons, one 
behind and one before them. N | 


— 


late. The idea which the account publiſhed by Captain 
Wilſon gives us of theſe iſlanders, is that of a R 
who, though ignorant of arts and ſciences, yet poſſeſs o re- 
ſpect for perſonal property, ſubordination to government, 
à genuine politeneſs, and a natural induſtry rarely to be 
found y among ſavage nations. — 

When the Englith. were thrown on one of theſe iſlands, 
they were received by the natives with the greateſt huma- 
nity. and. . hoſpitality. They offered them whatever à they 
could grve with the pure emotions of native benevolence ; 
ſenſes, their virtue ſtruck our heart. 


— 


1 


| PENSYLVANTA and DELAWARE, 
. 2 United States. 


THESE provinces are three hundred miles long 1s, two 
1 Mhundred and forty miles broad, and contain fifteen thouſand 
. ſquare miles. They are ſituated between the ſeventy- fourth 
Paß and the eighty-firſt degree of Weſt longitude ; and between 
Ihe thirty-ninth and the forty-fourth of North latitude, 

The face of the country, air, ſoil, and produce, do not 


„ couvertes de o a cependant du 9 tout ce quſils 
n ſont fort 5p qu'on trouve rar. 
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Theſe iſlands are long, narrow, and covered with m wood; 


The government is monarchical, and the king is abſo- 


_- 


whilſt their liberality, ſays Captain Wilſon, gratified our 
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much 33 differ r from thoſe” of New Vork; and if there is 


w 
\ 
* 


fort 
any difference, it is in favour of this province. The air i; fort 
ſweet and clear; the winters are ſo cold, that the river De MW don 
_ . "Iaware, though very broad, is often frozen over; but tu Not 
ſummers are torts hot, particularly' in the months of July on 
and Auguſt. | Sou 
In the grand convention, which was held in Phitadelphi I 
in 1 737, the inhabitants of Penſylvania were reckoned at diffe 
(thine hundred and ſixty thouſand. Tt is probable they are mou 
now much more numerous. The people are Hardy, induſ. N ofte: 
trious, and moſt of them in eaſy cireumſtances i; 9 but feu vinc 


can be conſidered as rich. 0 ern 
This province contains many bons towns; bu T 
Philadelphia eclipſes all the reſt, and is truly beautiful. I tow: 
is fituated 28 between' two navigable o rivers, the Delaware vat 
and the Schylkill. Every quarter of this city, when it i To | 
iniſhed u, "will form a 1 of eight acres, and in th: 
centre is a ſquare of ten acres, ſurrounded by the town 
-houſfe v, and ſeveral other public buildings. The hig! 
| ſtreet is*! a hundred feet wide, and runs the whole breadth 
of x the town. Parallel to it runsY nineteen other ftreetscucut 
- which are croſſed at right angles by eight others. Even lerſi: 
houſe has a large court or garden before it. the 2 

The firſt planters were chiefly quakers ; they never ha nato 
Bad a e with the natives ſince they have ſettled there che, 
The few Indians that are there, make no other yſe. of the] Ne 
88280 than to hunt and kill the _ | ; In gre 


5 there 


— | | the p1 


F xRSI. in n Af, _ 


rel A 3 is * Gute tnlndred miles long 13, eleven hun 
dred broad, and contains eight hundred thouſand ſquare}, 3 
miles. It is ſituated © between the twenty-fifth and tiY, pro 


7 ne differe pas elle ſera finie et traverſe toute lieu 
s toute * v de la maiſon de 5 ily a fur la meme d 
t la plupart a Vaiſe ville | GY 
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ri degree of North latitude. ; and between the. 
forty-fourth and the ſeventieth of Eaſt longitude from Lon- 
don. It is bounded by the mountains of Ararat on the 
North-weſt 2; by the Caſpian Sea on the North ; by India 

on the Eaſt; by the Gulph of Perſia and Ormus on the 
South; and by Arabia and Turkey on the Weſt, 

In ſo extenſive? an empire the climate is naturally very. 
different ; the parts which border upon Caucaſus and. the 
mountains near the Caſpian Sea are very cold, as they are 
often covered ® with ſnow. The air in the middle pro- 
vinces a is ſerene, pure, and exhilarating ; ; but in the Jouth= 
em parts it is hot and unwholeſome. 

The ſoil varies like the air; it is far from being luxuriant d 
towards Tartary and the Caſpian Sea; however, with cul- 
livation it might produce abundance + of corn and fruits. 
To the ſouth of Mount Taurus the - fertility. of Perſia in“ 
corn, fruits, wines, and other luxuries of life, is equalled 
mly by few countries, It produces alſo oil? in plenty, 
ſenna, rhubarb, and the drugs. The fruits are deli- 
cious here, particularly the dates, oranges *, melons, and 
cucumbers. In thort, the fruits, vegetables, and flowers of 
Perſia are of a moſt exalted flavour; and, had the natives 4 
the art of horticulture 'to as great a perfection as ſome 
Iitions in Europe, they would add greatly to the natural | 
nches of the country. 

No# place in the world produces the neceſſaries of © ; 
in greater abundance and perfection than Shiraux; nor is 
there a more delightful 9 ſpot to be conceived than the vale 

in which it is ſituated, either for f the ſalubrity of the air, or 
the profuſion of every thing neceſſary to render life agree- + 
able, The fields yield s plenty of rice, wheat, and barley. 
Moſt of the European fruits are produced here, much ſupe- 
nor in fize and flavour to thoſe raiſed h in Europe, particu- 
luly the apricots and grape. | | 


"un 

uu au nord-oueſt c en repeated faires à 
provinces du mi- d fi les natifs a- ſoit pour 

ite lieu , ee 4 pProduiſent beaue. 

me detre fertile e les choſes neceſ- þ qui viennent 
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The breed of f horſs | is remarkably good i in the TP" 
provinces. The ſheep are celebrated for the fineneſs of their 
fleece ; they have tails of an extraordinary ſize k; ſome, 
ſays Mr. Franklin, weigh upwards of! thirty pounds. 
The oxen are large and Mang; ; but their fleſh is ſeldom 
eaten by the natives, who confine themſelves to that of 
ſheep and fowls. - 
'The chief mountains are Otncaſis and Ararat; There is 
beſides a 2 great collection of ſmaller ones m, which run 
through the middle of Perſia, from Natolia to India. No 
country of fo great extent has fo few navigable 9 rivers, 
There is alſo a ſcarcity of water, but this defect is admi- 
rably well ſupplied by means of reſervoirs and aqueducts in- 
. gemouſly rontrived. | 
It is impoflible to ſpeak with certainty of the e 
of a country ſo little known as that of o Perſia. If we 
were to judge? by the vaſt armies raiſed here, the number 
ĩt contains muſt be very great. The Perſians of both ſexes 
are generally handſome; the men ſhave their 4 head, but 
the young men ſuffer a lock of hair zo grow on whck fide, 
Religious people have long beards ; men of rank wear very Wu 
magnificent turbans ?, they have a” maxim to keep their? 
head very warm, and never pull off t their turbans out of W 
_ reſpe& u even to the king. adi] 
The. dreſs of the Perſians is very Gaiple 2 next to their ſunt 
fkin they wear calico ' ſhirts”, over them a veſt which I poi 
reaches below *' the knee, and over that y a looſe garment ſu w 
ſomewhat ſhorter. Their clothes conſiſt of the 2 richeit afords 
furs; filks, muſlins, cottons, and other valuable ſtuffs, richly | 
embroidered with a gold and filver. They wear a kind of- 
boots on their legs, and flippers on their feet. The collars 
_ of their ſhirts and clothes“ are open, and their dreſs upon 
the whole b is better adapted oy health and activity than 


i eſt tres bonne 7 ſi nous en ju- V 2 de la 


& groſſeur extraor. 9 ſe raſent la eſcend au deſſous du 
7 plus de. 7 is ont pour ſur cette veſte 
m de plus petites 5 de ſe tenir la = ſont faits des 


n na fi peu de Z n'0tent jamais à brodées en 


# que celui de à par reſpect 5 tout enſemble 
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eſt the long flowing robes e of the Turks. The dreſs of wo- 
eir men is not very Uifferent from that of i men; they are at 
ne, N great d pains to heighten © their beauty by art, wa ies, and 
ds, MWcolours. 

om The. Perfinnd drink cle 1 in the wang: ; about. 
of eleven they dine upon fruits, ſweet-meats, and milk; their 


chief meal is at night i. They never 2 cut their 1 an 


+ is any. kind of meat after it is dreſſed s, but divide -it 16 with 
run their fingers. When every thing is ſet before them, they 
No Nat faſt and without any ceremony. They are ſo fond of > 
ers. FMiobacco, that when it has been prohibited by their princes, 
mi- hey have been known to leave their country, rather than 
in · Ni be deprived i of that enjoyment. 


The Perſians write like the Hebrews from the right to | 


jon ihe left, and are wonderfully expeditious. As printing k is 
fot allowed as there, the namber of people | employed on 


we 
ber their manuſcripts is almoſt incredible. The Perſians, fays 
xes Mr. Franklin, with reſpect to outward behaviour m, are 


ertainly the Pariſians of the Eaſt; they are kind, cour- 
tous, civil, and obliging to all ſtrangers, without being 
puided by thoſe religious prejudices fo prevalent in every 
ther Mahometan nation. They are fond o of inquiring 
alter the P manners and cuſtoms 5 of Europe, and in return 
radily afford 4 any information in reſpect - to their own 


eir” uuntry. The practice of hoſpitality is with them ſo great 
ich E point, that a man thinks himſelf '5 highly honoured if 
ent au will enter” his houſe, and partake of what the family 


affords; - 


oft Wlments, that it would at firſt inſpire a ſtranger with an 
lars lea, that every inhabitant is ready to ſpend all his mo- 
pon ey, or even lay n t his life in F your: ſervice z and this 
han 
robes flotantes 5 que de ſe priver pas informer 35 
elles prennent + la preſſe n eſt 9 donnent volon- 
s du bien des 1 perſonnes ©, +72 ny 
pour relever m conduite exté- 7 ſi vous entrez 
repas eſt le ſoir rieure dans 
qu'elle eſt cuite 7 fi dominans s ils font des 
ils aiment tant o ils aiment t a ſacrifier 


In their converſation they. uſe ſuchs hyperbolical 9 com- 
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death of a Muſſulman, the relations of the deceaſed d aflem- 


feet high is, conſiſting of the ſkulls f of beaſts, erected ati 
Iſpahan by Shah Abbas, after the ſuppreſſion of a rebellion. 


ſubſtituting thoſe of 2 brutes, and obliged each of the re 


x de le marrier «„ peuvent ſe mar- & fait vœu de 
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hn: 974 of addreſs (which' in fact means nothing uy f is ob- rall 
ſeryed even among the meaneſt artificers, who on your arri. Mr 
val v will not ſcruple of offering you, as a preſent, the city city 
which they inhabit. Freedom of converſation is totally 38 

. unknown in Perſia ; the fear of chains that bind their bodies, Ml; 
has alſo enſlaved their minds; and their converſation to — 


men of a ſuperior rank is marked. with the ſigns of the 
moſt abje& ſubmiſſion. « f 

When the parents of a young man ave determined upon 
marrying him x, they look out for a ſuitable match 
among their kindred and acquaintance. When they have 
found one, they viſit her father; if he approves of their 
propoſal, he orders a ſweet-meats to be brought in, which 
are a fign of his conſent. The contract is witneſſed d hy 
the. cadi, and rejoicings continue for ſeveral days. Men 
may marry © for lite, or for a determined time in Perſia as 
well as in Tartary. 

The funerals of the Perſians are dende ted in manner. 
fimilar to thoſe in other Mahomedan countries. On thei 


ble, and make loud lamentation over the corpſe before, 
and while he is carried to the place of interment; after © the 
ceremony 1s finiſhed, the relations return home, and eat in 
his memory a mixture of wheat, honey, and ſpices. 
One of the greateſt curioſities of Perſia is a pillar ſixty. 


15 had vowed to s erect it 1s of human ſkults, but afte 
the ſubmiſſion of the rebels, he performed h his vow by 


bels to furniſh one. 

The Perſians are Mahometans of, the ſect of Ali; thei 
en is in ſomething more fantaſtical than that of 21 the 
Turks; but in many points it is mingled with ſome Bra 
mins” fuperfiitions Their e or temples are gene 


1 ne e Sgnibe rien a il fait apporter #£ après que 
v A votre arrivee 5 eft ſigne / fait de t&tes 


y ils cherchent rier - 5 il accomplit 
S qua: 14 ils en ont di du dæfunts“ 
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ally beautiful. No woman is allowed! to enter them *. 
Mr. Franklyn, being diſguiſed, entered into one in the 
ceo city of Shirauz, of Which -he gives the following deſcriꝑ- 
tall tion : © Tt is of a ſquare. form; in the centre is a reſer- 
die voir of water, made for performip the neceſſary abhi- 
72 tions previous to prayer. On the ſides m are archet 

5 8 # apartments allowed for devotion. At the upper end 

"I 2 large dome, which is the particular place appropriated 
« for the devotion of the ſovereign. This dome is linsd 
Ps with white marble, and has three karge filver lamps 


ob- 


arri. 


as ſulpended from the roof a- 
wer The bagnios are wonderfully wel corifteins 5 chty are 


vr the — art of a circular form, "built of white tene, 
ic mardle well poliſhed. Each bagnio contains theee rooms; 
the firſt for drefling © and undreſſing; the ſecond; conta 
the water; and the third, the ' Bath. II of them'v Afe | 
payed with black or White marble. The operation ef the 
tath is very wholeſome ; the waiter ribs the patient with 
eat vigour, and ſtretehes his limbs, as if he was a dills- 
king every bone in the body; all theſe exerciſes in the 
Farm countries are very conducive to r healtn. 
The Perſians equal, if they do not excee@®, alt the mand - 
fturers in the world in 2“ ſilk, wobllen ftaffs, and':earpets, 
They join fancy 3, taſte, and elegance, to richneſs and ſhow. 
heir filver and gold laces 7 are admirable for preſerving t 
their luſtre, © Their embroideries are not to be equalled; on. 
the other hand u, they have bad painters, bag PEEING; . 
bad jewellers, and; in genera}; bad artifts. 

The government is deſpotic; the king's: will” © is a law 
Ir the People; his favourites are his only counſellors, and 
he ſmalleſt diſobedience to their will” is puniſhed-withY im- 
mediate death. The king claims one third of the: cattle*, - 
om 3, cotton, filk, and fruits of Bis ſubſects. No rank is 
rempted from ſevere tarations and ſervices. The governors 
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of, provinces have particular lands, allied: to them v { 
maintaining their '5 retinues and troops. 

The arms jor. 5 ag monarch are a lion $05" look 
in at the r un. s title is - IDe Di. poſer of Kingdom; 
1 % ſable z his name to — 5 acts, ow 
With theſe ne: This act is given by, bam to, whom th 
- Univerſe "rag E 1457 :1 
be police is very in Pati! at the fun-ſet 1 | 
gates of the cities are ſhut 28, and nobody. 20 is n il 
come in or to go out * during the night. Three drums af 
beaten at different times; the firſt at eight o'clock, the 0 
cond at nine, and the third at half paſt ten b. After th 


5 drum, all perſons taken up. in the ftreets, by the judge 
of. police or his people, are put in a place of f confinement 
\rebere They, arg detain ed, until: next. morning d, when thei 
axe carried before the' governor; ang puniſhed 3 if they can: 
mot give a good acequnt af themſelyess. 
l ſes of men of quality i in Perſia are in the ſam 
"taſte with thoſe of the f Aſiatic Turks: they are built! 
:of brick, with flat ropſs to walk ons, and are ſeldom 
above one ſtory highs, The hall is arched, and the roo 
| have net communication hut with the hall. Their furniſh 
ture i chiefly conſiſts of carpets; and their beds are two thid 
cotton. quilts: 7, which ſerve them! 16 likewiſe as cover-lids. 
Iſpahan, the capital-of: Perſia, is a about twelve ils! 
8 reumference ; o its ſtreets are narrow and crooked ; 
royal 9. ſquare is a mile in length , and about half ak mi 
in breadth 1s. There are ſeveral other fine places and p: 


— 


_ ithouſand inhabitants; but it has been often, depopulated 
Kouli Khan during his wars, and has loſt a great, part « 
its magnificence. |; The chief amuſement of po inhabitant 
is on the flat ofs of their houſes, where they wo thei 
ſummer evenings? ſeveral families together. N 


metal 

y qui leur ſont af- + en,, fab; | 
Hgn&es:/ 1 c juſqu an D þ ont rarement Fn foil 
z ſigner ſan d matin ſuivant i leurs meubles gra 
a dentrer ou de e ſont menees E ͤun demi la p 
ſortir Fo que celles des J od ils paſſent par 
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© PERU in ; America. 


PERU 4 is 3! eighteen 3 ii long 13, five 8 8 
road, and contains nine hundred and ſeventy thouſand. ſquare: 
piles. It is ſituated between the equator and the twenty- 
ith degree of South latitude; and between the ſixtieth and 
he eighty-firft of Weft longitude from London. Peru is 
bounded by Terra Firma on the North; by the mountains 
ordeleiras on the Eaſt ; by Chili on the South; and 5 the: 
Reife Ocean on the Welt. ; 

Though Peru hes within u che torrid zone, , yet ths coun- 
is not exceſſively hot, having the ſea on one ſide, and 
nd a great ridgen of high mountains on the other. The 
ky, too, which is generally cloudy, ſhields the inhabitants 

Mm the direct rays of the ſun ; but what is extremely ſin- 
ular, it never 26 rains in the moſt part o of Peru. This 
kfe&t is ſupplied p by a dew which falls regularly every 
voht, and ſo refreſhes the graſs and plants, as to 5 | 
n ſome places great fertility, Along the d ſea-coaſts7 the 
knd is dry and almoſt barren, except on the banks * of the : 
vers, where it is extremely fertile. 

There are many gold mines7 in the northern parte not 
ar from Lima. Silver too is produced in great abundance 
n ſeveral provinces. The mines of Potoſi, when the filver 

found at the eaſieſt expence , contained ninety thous 
2 ſouls, the greateſt t part of which were Indians. That 
nine is vey: deep now, and the filver cannot be eafily 
49%, uf up, There are alſo ſeveral mines of quickſilver; 

n article of immenſe revenue, conſidering the different pur- 
poſes to which it is applied, and ſpecially the purification 
H gold and filver, The principal mine of this ſingular 
netal is at a Place called Guancavelica, where it is found 
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in a whitiſh maſs reſembling x brick ill burned, This ſub 


ftance is volatilized by fire, and received in glaſs veſſels ! P 
where it condenles?,. and forms a pure o heavy liquid. val 
One of the great articles in the produce and commerce o ehr 
Peru is the quinquina, known better by the name of Jetuit? ten 
bark. The tree which produces this drug grows in the wh. 
_ mountainous parts of Peru, and particularly in the province of | 
of Quito. It is about the ſize of a cherry tree 2, and pro- 0 
duces a kind of fruit reſembling the almond. It is only fre. 
the bark which has thoſe excellent qualities that render it i '*'* 
ſd uſeful: in intermitting fevers, and other diſorders tu e 
%% a ooo Ons 3s 
Near the equator. there grows > cedar?, cotton trees 
cocoas, ſugar-canes, palms, and a great deal © of good tim 
ber. The Spaniards have introduced here wheat and barley 
alſo ſeveral fruit trees d from Europe, which thrive © ver 
well in many places. The country. had no f horſes, cows, 
aſſes, ſheep, or hogs. before the Spaniards exported thems 
from Europe. Wool is a conſiderable article of the produc 
of Peru, and is no leſs remarkable for its fineneſs, than foi T 


the animals on which it grows. The lama, which give 

it 1s, is about the ſize of 'a ſtag ; its fleſh is agreeable anc 
_  falutary, and the animal is not only uſeful in affording woo 
and food, but alſo as a beaſt of burden h; it can endure 
amazing fatigue, and will travel over the ſteepeſt mountain Arge 
with a burden of ſeventy pounds, and fometimes more. ong 

It is impoſſible for us to ſay any thing deciſive with ref pair 
ſpect to the number of the inhabitants of Peru. Some 
Writers have computed the population of the Spaniards ant 
Creoles 5 at three millions in all Spaniſh America, and un 
doubtedly the number of the Indians is much greater ; bu 


certainly the population is not proportionable i to the wealth Chin 
fertility, or extent & of the county. The! 
Lama, the capital of Peru and of the whole Spaniſh em wo 
x qui reſſemble à 5 croifſent des g yen portaſſent I. NI 

de a 6 quantitẽ 5 bete de charge Ide be 
u elle ſe condenſe d arbres à fruits i proportionnee 5 
2 cëriſier EY e viennent 2X 20h k ou à Ietendus ] pou! 
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pre, is fituated in the middle of a ſpacious o and delightful 
valley. It has many magnificent ſtructures, particularly 
churches. It contains about ſixty thoufand men, of whom 


\ 


ſubs 


els! 


e 0 
uin who is as abſohute as the king of Spain. When the duke 
of la Palada made his entry in the city in 1682 as à vice- 
roy, the inhabitants, to pay him! honour, cauſed ® the 
ſtreets to be paved with lingets of filver *, amounting to 
„ Mf ſeventeen millions ſterling, a ſtriking proof of the immenſe? 
it bt : 59 OT | 
wealth of that city. | | 
PHILIPPINES ISLANDS, 
THE Philippines: iſlands, which are above a thouſand in 
number, are ſituated in the Pacific Ocean, between the fifth and 


the nineteenth degree of North latitude 7, about three hundred 
miles South-weſt * from China. Some of them © are ve 


Spain, who has there a vice-roy. als 
The country is not ſo hot as might be expected in this 
dimate, being watered by large lakes and rivers. There 


The black have long hair?, good features, and do not at all 53 


hins, and are ſuppoſed to be the original inhabitants. 


1s pour lui faire z au ſud oueſt 
n firent payer les & quelques unes 


R 


7 aux negtes del. 


ten thouſand only are white. There reſides the vice-roy, 


large, particularly Manilla, which is 31 four hundred miles 
bng 73, and two hundred broad. It belongs to the king of 


are ſeveral volcanos in the mountains, which occaſion. fre- 
quent earthquakes. - The inhahitants are a mixture! of 
Chineſe, Ethiopians, Malays, Spaniards, and Portugueſe. 
reſemble the negroes 4 of Africa; they inhabit the moun- | 


Nanilla is fo bappily fituated, that it has been eſteemed 
ge the beſt ſituation in the world for a foreign traffic. Sil ve 
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- 48 brought thither r from Mexico and Peru ; diamonds from 
Golconda ; filk from China. No 25 foil in the world pro- 
duces greater 5 plenty of all things neceſlary for food, ax 


the mountains on what " the earth produces ſpontaneouſſ,, 
or what they take in hunting*, Veniſon of all kinds, 
| hogs, ſheep, goats, and a large ſpecies of monkies are found 


in great plenty in this iſland. Many European fruits thrive 


there ſurpriſingly J. well, If a ſprig of an orange-tree i 
planted here, it becomes within a year a fruit-bearing tree 
lo that * the richneſs of the foil is almoſt incredible. 

Mindanao, the largeſt of the Philippines Hands, afte 
Manilla, is ſubje& to a Mahometan prince called Sultan, 
The natives trade with the Dutch, and exchange their gold 
rice, wax, and tobacco, for muſlin and China filk 7, 


— 
5] POLAND, in Europe. 


POLAND, including * Lithuania, before the extraordi 
nary partition of this country between the Houſe of Auſtria 
the empreſs of Ruſſia, and the king of Pruſſia, was 31 fever 
hundred miles long is, ſix hundred and eighty broad, and 
contained above a hundred and fixty thouſand tquare miles 
It was ſituated between the forty-ſixth and the ſeventy-ſe 
venth degree of North latitude, and between the fixteent 
- and the thirty-fourth of Eaſt longitude: from London. |: 
was bounded on the North and Eaſt by Muſcovy; on the 
South by Hungary and Turkey; and on the Weſt by Ger 
Had his form of government been as perſect as it 
ſituation was compact, it might have been one of the moi 

werful kingdoms in the Univerſe. 


The air 1s fuch as might be 8 ay from ſo extenſi;c 
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nd level a country. "is the North it is calf but healthful ; 
the Carpathian mountains, which ſeparate it 5 from Hi 
gary, are covered with everlaſting ſhow. Upon the whole, 
however, the climate of Poland is temperate, but the air 
in many places is rather inſalubrious b, by reaſon of the e nu- 
merous woods and morafles. 

The ſoil is fertile in corn, as appears from d the vaſt quan- 
ities exported by the Dutch and other nations. The paſ- 
ures in many places are rich beyond expreſſion; the inte- 
nor parts contain foreſts a, which furnifh vaſt * quantity of 
timber. 

In the palatinate of Cracow, there is a ſpring which in- 
meaſes and decreaſes with the moon, and which is ſo won- 
derful for the preſervation of life, that the neighbouring in- 
habitants commonly 33 live tof a hundred, and ſome to 4 
zundred and fifty years of age. This ſpring is inflammable, 
and by applying g a torch to it, it flames like the ſubtleſt 
ſpirit of wine. The flames, however, dances on the ſur- 
face without heating the water. | 

From what has 1 been ſaid of the ate of Poland, it is 
impoflible to form an eſtimate of the number of its inhabi- 
tants, Some have ſuppoſed it contains fourteen millions 
of fouls, and ſome more. The Poles i in their aer 
make noble appearance; their complexion is fair, and 
their ſhapes are well proportioned ; they are brave, honeſt, 
and hoſpitable ;- and their women are modeſt and ſubmiſ- 
ive to their huſbands. Their mode of ſalute &, is to, ins, 
dine their head, and to ſtrike their breaſt with one of their 
hands, while they ſtretch! the other towards the ground. 

The poles never © live above ſtairs, and their apartments 
are not united; the kitchen is on one ſide m, the ſtable on 
another, the dwelling-houſe on the third, ani the gate in 
the front. When the nobles fit to dinner or ſupper à, 2 they- 
have muſic playing, and a number of gentletnen to wait 


p eſt mal-ſain F juſqu'2 | þ manitre de ſaluer 
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on "EP at table, all N with the moſt profound re- 
ſpect. At an entertainment the Poles lay neither P knives, 


forks, nor ſpoons, but every gueſs 4 brings them with him, 
It is uſual for a nobleman to give * his ſervant part of his 


5 meat, which he eats as he ſtands behind him, and to let 


him drink out oft the fame cup with himſelf. 


The nobles carry the pomp of their attendance to the 


greateſt extravagance when they go abroad; for it is not 
unufual u to ſee the lady of a Poliſh grandee, beſides a coach 
and fix v, to be attended by a great number of ſervants, and 
a dwarf of each ſex to hold up her train *; and if it is night, 
her coach is ſurrounded by a great number of flambeaux, 
Before the partition of Poland, the nobles had many pri- 
vileges; they had power of life? and death over their te- 
nants and vaſſals; they paid no 2 taxes, and could chooſe 
whom they pleaſe. for their king ;. in ſhort, they were al- 
moſt independant, and enjoyed a many privileges INCompa« 
tible with a well-regulated 9 ſtate. 

The peaſants were at the abſolutes diſpoſal Þ of their 
matter, ard all their acquiſitions ſerved only © to enrich 
him 16; they could not enter into any condition of life that 
might procure them 4 freedom, without the permiſſion of 
their lord. Born ſlaves, and accuſtomed from their infaney 
to hardſhips and labour 5, they had no® idea of better cir- 
cumſtances; they regarded their maſter as a ſuperior order 
of beings, and were ready to ſacrifice themſelves © for him, 

if he took care f to feed them well. 
| Phe dreſs of the Poles is pretty ſingular : 


head, leaving only a circle of hair upon the crown. Men 


they ſhave their? 


of all ranks generally“? have large whiſkers; they wear a 
veſt which Ny down h to the middle of the leg, ande 
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and over it i a lind of gown lined with fur. Their breeches 
are wide, and make but one piece with their ſtockings; their 
ſhirts are without collar, and they wear no 5 neckcloth, In- 
ſtead of ſhoes they wear Turkey leather boots 7, with thin 
fbles and deep iron heels). Some of the nobility have fifty 
futs of clothes, as rich as poffihle, which deſcend from father 
to k fon, and are lined with {kins of tyger, eee | 2 4 | 
other furs. * 
There are in Poland ene ſalt-mines 7, out of which are 
dug! three different ſorts of ſalt; one extremely hard, 
another ſofter and clearer, and a third white. They are 
tug m in different mines near Cracowen; the vali ſums ariſ- 
ing from them formed a part of the royal 9 revenue. 
Before the partition of- this kingdom, the conſtitution of 
Poland. differed little from ariſtocracy. The king was 
elected o by the nobility and the elergy in the plains of War- 
w. Immediately after the election, the king ſigned the 
acta conventa of the kingdom, by which he engaged that 
the crown ſhould be elective, and that bis ſucceflor ſhould 
be appointed P during his life; that every noble and gentle- 
man in the realm ſhould have a vote in the diet of election 
ind that in caſe he ſhould infringe 4 the laws of the nation, 
his ſubjects ſhould- be abſolved from their allegiance. In 
lact, the king was no more than r the preſident of the ſenate. | 


Z 


PORTUGAL is 91 three hundred miles Pos 1 a hun- 
fred broad, and contains thirty-two thouſand ſquare miles. 
lt is ſituated between the thirty- ſeventh and the forty-ſecond 
legree of North latens; 3 and between: the ſeventh and the 
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iet pardeſſus | m on les tire 7 ſeroit nommé 
de pere en nu pres de Cracovie 4 qu il enfreignit 
dou on tire o Etoit łlu par 7 n'etoit que 


R'3 


on} 

tenth of Weft longitude] from London. It is-bounded by 

Spain on the North and Eaft ; and by the Atlantic Ocean 

on the South and Weſt. — 

The ſoil of Portugal is not in general equal to that of = 

Spain for fertility ; the fruits are the ſame, but not ſo 

; the wines, when old * and genuine, are eſteemed very 

tendly.to the human conſtitution t; and a vaſt quantity ꝙ 

them, particularly of the port-wine, is drank in England. 

According to the beſt calculations, Portugal contains 
about two millions of inhabitants. The Portugueſe are 


neither u ſo tall v nor ſo well made as the Spzniards, whoſe: 


| habits and cuſtoms they imitate. The ladies are thin and 
ſmall of fature ; their complexion is olive ?, their eyes black 


and expreſſive, and their features generally regular. They 


are eſteemed to be : generous, modeſt, and witty. They 
dreſs > like the Spaniſh ladies with affected gravity, but 
more magnificently, and exact b from their ſervants an ho- 
mage that in other countries is paid only to royal families. 


The furniture of the houſes of the grandees is rich and ſu- 


perb to exceſs: they maintain an incredible 9 number of 
domeſtics, and never? diſcharge thoſe who ſerved d their 
anceſtors. nt V 5 5 80 
The Portugueſe retain nothing ?? of that adventurous ſpi- 
Fit that rendered their forefathers ſo illuſtrious . three hun- 
dred years ago. They have degenerated in their virtues, 
though ſome noble exceptions are ftill remaining among 
them; their degeneracy is evidently owing to the weaknels 
of their monarchy, which is in a perpetual fear of dit- 
obliging thetr powerful neighbours. Among the lower 
claſs of people, thieving is commonly praftifed, - 

The king of Portugal is abſolute; yet the nation till % 
preferves an appearance of its ancient free conſtitution in 
the meeting e of the ſtates, conſifting f of the clergy, nobi- 
lity, and commons. 'They pretend to a right. of being 


s ils ſont vieux couleur d'olive c ne ſe rend qu'a 


ꝛ tres bons a la ſantẽ à on dit qu'elles d ont ſervi 
1 ne ſont ni 2 elles s'habillent e dans l'aſſemblée 


fi grands ni et exigent / qui ſont compoſés 
x dont ils imitent 3 | | 
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** upon the impoſition of new taxes; but the only 


real power they have 8, is that of ** giving their ailent to 
every new regulation with regard h to the ſucceſſion. Here 
the people have no more i ſhare in the direction of govern- 


ment, or in enacting k law, than 12 they have in Ruſſia or 
China. The preamble. of every new law publiſhed in Por- 


tugal is as follows: © I, the king, in virtue of my own 
« certain knowledge l, of my royal will and pleaſure, and 


« of my full 9, ſupreme and arbitrary power, which I hold - 


© only en of God, and for which*3 I am accounted n to 
no man on the earth ; I ey in conſequence, order and 
command,“ &e. | 


The titles of the king are, his moſt faithful 2 majeſty, | 


king of. Portugal, lord of Guinea, and of the navigation, 
conquelt *, and. commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Perſia, and 
Brazil; that of 21 his eldeſt ſon is prince of Brazil. The 
revenues of the crown amount to about four hundred thou-- 
and pounds annually, which come e in great part from the 


(duties upon goods P imported and exported, _ > 
Liſbon, the capital of Portugal, is thought 20 contain two 

hundred thouſand inhabitants. It has many magnificent 9 

palaces, churches, and public buildings. The city has a 


delightful and- ſuperb appearance, The part which was 
&molithed 2 by an earthquake, about 4 forty-tive years ago, 
s planned out in the moſt regular form. Some large {quares, 
and many ſtreets are already built; they form right angles ?, 
and are very broad ; the houſes are for the moſt part elegant 
and uniform, and being built 2 of white ſtones, make ar 
beautiful appearance. The harbour will contains ſeveral 
thouſand fhips, and, after London and Amſterdam, there is 
no port-town in Europe that has * a more- extenſive foreign 
moe, : | 


? qu ils aient m que je ne tiens p matchandiſes | 
b par rapport que 7 il y a environ 
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= PRUSSIA, in Europe. 


THE 8 the king * Pruſſia in Poland, Upper jalac 
ani Lower Saxony, Bohemia, Wettphalia, and Siletia, ome] 
amount to near ſixty thouſand ſquare miles, and make him r tv 
a moſt reſpectable power upon, the Continent. I ſhall con- ad t 
fine myſelf here to the kingdom of Pruſſia, which is u Milhec 
about a hundred and ſixty miles long 2, a hundred broad, 
and contains twenty-two thouſand ſquare miles. 

The air of Pruſſia upon the whole is wholeſome, and the 
ſoil fruitful in corn and other commodities. Its animal 
Productions are horſes, theep, deer, game, wild boars, and 
foxes. The rivers and lakes are well ſtored with fiſhes of 
ſeveral kinds, 

The king 1s abolute through all his dominions ; bis ma- 
jeſty, by means of the happy fituation of his kingdom, its 
inland navigation, and 5 its ſkilful regulations, derive an 
amazing revenue of this country, which, about Y a hundred 
and fifty years ago, was the ſeat of barbarifm. | 

The Prufhan army even in time of peace is? about 4 
hundred and eighty thouſand of the beſt diſciplined 9 troops* 
in the world; and in the beginning of the laſt war his 
forces were augmented to' three hundred thouſand men, 
The army is chiefly compoſed 28 of provincial. regiments, 
Tecruited and' uſually quarteredÞ in the Cantons where 
they. have been originally raiſed. Whatever number. of 
ſons a peaſant may have ©, they are all liable to be taken 
into the ſervice except one, who-is left to aſſiſt his father in 
the management of his farm; all the reſt* are obliged to 
enter into the ſervice whenever they are called upon. They fi 
have in time of peace ſome months of furlough ©, during 
which 23 they return to the houſes of their Father, and work 
at the buſineſs of the farm. 
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Berlin, the capital of all: his Pruſſian majeſty's domi- 
ns 7, is ſituated in Germany on the river Spree; it is, 
erhaps, the moſt illuſtrious example of ſudden 9 improve- 


lace 7, the opera-houſe 7, and the arſenal, which is hand- 
amely built in the form of a ſquare, and contains arms 
br two hundred: thouſand. men. 
nd built in a regular 9 manner, but the houſes are ill fur- 
biked K. 125 - . 8 


RUSSIA, in Europe. 


THE Ruſſian empire in Europe is*! fifteen hundred miles 


ung 1s, eleven hundred broad, and contains above a million 
ed between the forty- ſeventh 


f iquare miles. It is ſituat 


nd the ſeventy- ſecond ! dagree of North: latitude i, and be- 


veen the twenty-third and the ſixty- fifth of Eaſt longitude 

om London. = ' ; WY 

Kufſia, with all his immenſe 9 acquiſitions in ® Sweden, 

poland, Tartary, Turkey, and Aſia, is of an extent nearly u 

equal to all the reft of Europe, and greater than ever was®- 
e Roman empire in the zenith of its power. : 


The ſeverity of the climate in Ruſſia, properly ſo called?,. 
s very great. Doctor King, who reſided there eleven years, 


obſerves, that the cold in St. Peterſburg is during the 
months of December, January 5, and February, from forty 
63 fifty degrees below the freezing point. The ſame writer 


Irmarks, that it is very difficult for an inhabitant of our 
mate, to have r any idea of a cold ſo great; but it may. 


des progres mal meubltes. o ne fut jamais 
ee ſiecle puiſſe I ſoixante-douzième p proprement dite 
b ſe vanter m en repeated * p entre quarante et. 


qui contient des. 7 Etendue preſqu 7 de ſe former 
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nents f of which this age can s boaſt of h. It contains ſe- 
ral magnificent buildings, and among others the king's 


The ftreets are ſpacious , 
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; help to give ſome notion of it, to inform the reader, that 
when a Perſon walks out tt in that ſevere weather, the cold 
makes the eyes water, and that water freezing, hangs u on 
the eye-laſhes 7. As the peaſants wear their beards long, 
+ may ſee them '5 hang at the“ chin like a ſolid lump* 
Vice. 

Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the cold in Ruſſia, the 
inhabitants ſuffer much leſs from it than it might be ex- 
pected v. They warm their houſes by an oven Conſtructed 
with ſeveral flues. The oven conſumes a much 1maller 
quantity of wood than might be imagined , and yet ſerves 
to dreſs a the food for the common people. They put ® a 
ſmall faggot into it, and let it © burn only till d the 
black ſmoke is evaporated ©. They ſhut don the chimney 
to retain in the chamber all the reſt of the heat, which laftsWhre « 
Jor nearly twenty-four hours. When the Ruffans go out!, 
they are clothed ſo n that they almoſt bid defianee to 
froſt and ſnow, 

One advantage whick the Nuffans Harive from s the ſe- 
verity of their climate is, the preſerving of proviſions b 
the froſt. As ſoon as the froſt begins, good houſewives kill 
their poultry, and keep them is in tubs, with a layer h © 
ſnow between them ; by that means they ſave i the nouriſh- 
ment of the animal for ſeveral months, Veal frozen ati 
Archangel, and brought to Peterſburg, is eſteemed | excel 

- Jent. The markets in Peterſburg are, by this means, ſup 
plied in ®'winter with all forts of proviſions at a cheape 
raten than they would be“ otherwiſe. The method off 
thawing? proviſions is, by i mannergintg; them à in cold water, 
When the operation is effected in * het water, it occaſion 


5 ſervir A en donner þ mettent dedans m fournis en 


t ſort dans „ et le laiſſent n a meilleur mar- N nee 
z glace et pend d juſqu d ce que ch = 
2 pendre au e ſoit Evaporce „ qu ils ne le ſerois Kay 
X un. morceau F ſortent ant 
* qu on n EO. E tirent de P de faire degeler 75 
8 þ une couche de de les plonger | 5 
2 qu'on ne croirojt ; epargnent 17 ſe fait à Teau . 


a a faire cuie eſt trouvẽ 
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hat 4 violent fermentation; and alt a ſudden 9 putreſaction. 


old Mrhe inhabitants of Ruflia, till lately were but little ac- 


on Mquainted with® agriculture. Peter the Great, and his ſuc- 
cffors, have 'beerr att incredible pains to introduce it 6 
Þ* Mito their dominions; and corn is now almoſt as common in 

Ruffia, as in the ſouthern countries of Europe. The vaſt 


the Fommunication which the inland parts a have with each“! 


ex- iner, by means of rivers, ſerves to ſupply x one. Province 
cd Fvith the productions of another. 

Ruſſia is in general a flat 9 country, except towards the 
north, where lie Y the Zimnopoias mountains, called 28 the 
ardle of the earth. The moſt conſiderable river is the 


Volga, which, after traverf ing * the greateſt part of Muſcovy, 


bat in all its courſe, which is about a three thouſand Eng- 
ih miles, there is not ® a ſingle cataract to interrupt the 
myigation. By means of this noble river, the city of Mof- 
"W preſerves a communication with the ſouthern parts of 
ufha, as well as with Perſia, Georgia, Tartary, aud om 
untries bordering on the Caſpian 9 Sea. 

The Ruflians, properly fo called ©, are hardy, vigorous, 


riſh-Mnd patient of labour 4 to an incredible degree, eſpecially 
n ah the field. Their complexion differ little from thoſe of 21 
xcel-Mhe Engliſn. The ſoldiers are very ſubmiſſive to © diſcipline, 
ſup- t it be ever ſo ſevere f. They endure extreme hardſhips 


apeſgith great patience, and content themſelves with 8 a very 
d of ard fare h. 8 4 


general barbarous, ignorant, and much addicted te drunk- 
neſs: no leſs than * four thouſand brandy ſhops have 


rar ne connoiſſuient a eſt W my ſe contentent 
. que peu b il n'y ait pas d'une 
ron ont pris des c proprement dits 5 mauvaise nourri- 
ler parties intérieures q endurent la fa- ture 

une aveſe, tigue 115 reigne de 
er a fournir e ſoumis à la E pas moins de 
: ou ſont les # quelque dure 


avoir traverſe quelle ſoit 


üſcharges itſelf into the Caſpian Sea. It is the largeſt and 
me of the moſt fertile rivers of Europe. It is remarkable, 


Before the days i of Peter the Great the Ruſſians were in 
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been reckoned in Moſcow. Not only the common peopifif, > 
but many of the nobles lived in a continued! ſtate of idle pr | 
neſs and intoxication. The objects of the moſt compleſſ” 
miſery and barbarity preſented themſelves * in the ſtreet ah 
. © whilſt the court of Moſcow was the moft ſplendid of 3 mM 
in Europe. The Ruflians before his reign had no conven, 


ence for travelling, no pavements in their ſtreets, no plac 
of public diverfion; and they entertained ® a ſovereig 
_ contempt for all improvements of the mind. 

The Ruthans are remarkable for the ſeverity and varie 


tred 
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yotic 


of their puniſhments, which are inflicted and endured wit Ap 
a wonderful 9 inſenſibility. Peter the Great uſed® to fuſpeni, S 
. . the cobbers upon the Volga, and other parts of its dom. hi 


nions, by iron hooks 7. fixed to their ribs, hundreds at 
time o. The fingle and double knout were lately inflidt 
upon ladies and ? men of quality. In the double knout ti 
hands are bound d behind the back of the priſoner, and t. 
cord being fixed to a pulley, lifts him from the ground 
with a diſlocation of both his * ſhoulders; and his back 
in a.manner ſcarified with a hard thong cut from an 20 
_ ſkin 7. It is nott the number of the ſtrokes, but the m 
* thod of applying them® which ſometimes *3 occaſions il;,.. 
death of the criminal. : 5 5 
According to the ſtrict letter of the law, there are g ++ 
capital puniſhments in Rutha, except in caſes of high tre 
on. Vet I believe no fewer x criminals ſuffer death in ti 
empire, than in the countries where capital puniſhments 
authorized by the law; becauſe many die under the kno 
and others die of fatigue in their journies to Siberia, aegan 
trom the hardſhips they ſuffer v in the mines. Poren 
Among the different conveniences introduced of late? Wins, 
Ruſſia, that of travelling is very remarkable, and the e 
penſe very trifling a. Nothing ** ſtrikes mere a ſtrang font 
than the facility with whick 29 the Ruſhans perform t. atlez 
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pngeſtb journies; they travel in ſledges made 28 of the 
hark of the linden tree, drawn by horſes or rein-deers, when 
the ſnow .is frozen hard enough to © bear them 16. The 
ay is ſo well beaten towards d February, that they erect a 
ind of coach upon the {ledges in which 23 they can lie © at 
ll length f, wrapt up in good furs& Thus they often 
performs in three days and nights kh a journey of four hun- 
red miles, going from Peterſburgh to Moſcow. + 
The ſovereign} of the Ruſſian empire is abſolute and deſ- 
stic in the full extent i of the words. He is the maſter 
f the lives and property of his ſubjects, who. for the 
Inalleſt offence may be ſeized and fent to Siberia, and 
ave all their goods k confiſcated, whenever the emperor 
r his miniſters ſhall think proper I. The ſyſtem of civil 
ys is very imperfect, and in many inſtances unjuſt and 
arbarous. It is an ill digeſted m aſſemblage of regulations, 
lawn from - moſt ® of the European ftates, and in many 
eſpects not at all o adapted to the genius of the Ruſſian 
lation. 3 9 „ | 185 

Nothing 2s certain can be ſaid concerning the revenues 
if this mighty empire; but they are undoubtedly far ſupe- 
hor to what they were P in former times. The vaſt exer- 
ons of the ſovereigns for promoting 4 induſtry, muſt have 
eatly added to their income, which cannot be reckoned at 
& than * fix millions fterling annually. When we con- 
der this ſum relatively to the high value of money in 
uſſia, comparatively to Great Britain, we find it is a con- 
derable revenue. That it is ſo, appears from the vaſt © 
mies maintained by the emperor, the * magnificence and 
egance of his court, the encouragement given to the im- 
roventent of arts, and 5 uſeful diſcoveries, which coſt vaſt 


ms, exclutive of ® the ordinary expences of the ftate. 
Ie e „„ 5 TIT OTE > | 
rang font les plus longs + et trois nuits p plus grands qu' ils 
m tÞ aflez dure pour ; toute Vetendue- n'Etolent 5 


vers le mois de þ tout leur bien 9 pour encourager 
de peuvent te cou- J le jugent A propos 7 à moins de 


„ che m mal digere par les grandes 
ent de tout leur long n tire dela plupart ? par la magnif 


tort ſouvent s nullement _ [uv contre i 
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and Moſcow. Peterſburgh, the capital, is ſituated on both 


5 4 
The Ruſfian armies are raiſed at little expence, and ſub- 
_ fiſt chiefly on proviſions furniſhed them by the country 


ople 7. The pay of a ſoldier ſcarcely amounts x to thirty ſpac 
thillings yearly. In garriſon he receives only five rubles x 
0 


yearly, which come to about twenty-three ſhillings. 
The two chief cities of the Ruſſian empire are Peterſburgh 


fides of the river Nieva, betwetn the gulf of Finland and 
the lake Ladoga. This city was founded by Peter the 
Great in the beginning v of the eighteenth century, and 
three years after* the foundation was laid, ſixty thouſand 
| houſes: were built 2. Without entering a into a minute de- 
ſeription of this city, it is ſufficient to ſay, that it extends 
about fix miles every way b, and contains every ftructure 
for magnificence, the improvement of arts, navigation 
war, and commerce, that are to be found e in the molt cele- 

brated cities in Europe. It is ſuppoſed tod contain aboy: 


four hundred thouſand'inhabitants. It is ornamented with TD 
thirty-five great churches, and five palaces, ſome of which "1 


are ſuperb, particularly that called the New Summer Pa- 
lace 7, which is an elegant piece of architecture; all the . 
neighbourhood of this city is coyered with * country-houtes Ty 
. and gardens,  * | 

The city of Moſcow was 8 the glory of this great The! 
empire, and makes ſtill a conſiderable figure among the N 
capitals of Europe. It preſents a very pictureſque appear 
ance, for it contains ſuch a number 9 of gardens, groves? 
lawns, and ſtreams, that it ſeems rather ta be a cu! 'tivated 


country than a city. Its ancient magnwicence -woult be To 
incredible, were it not b atteſted 25 by the molt unqueltion: 15 
able authors. No® city diſplays 2 greater. contrait 0 


magnificence and 5 meanneſs in buildings. The houſes 0 
the inhabitants are miſerable 5 booths? ; but the pa 
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V qui i leur Gut aà a ſans entrer i eſt couvert de inhab 
fournis + de tous cotes ę un ſi grand nom- | 

x monte à peine c qu'on trouve bre qui 


„ au commence- d elle paſſe pour 5 ſi elle n toit pas mai 


ment e dont quelques uns 3 cabanes de bois Fn ply 


2 apres que : 7 uni 
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kees, churches; convents, and other public buildings, are 
ſpacious and lofty, The grand imperial palace is con- 
" Widered as one of the moſt ſuperb ſtructures in the * world. 
Nothing 2s can be ſaid with certainty as to the population 
of Moſcow. Voltaire ſays, that it is 31 twenty miles in 


dgreumference, and that its inhabitants amount to five hun- 
fred thouſand, Mr. Cox confirms the account, of the vir- 
cumference, but thinks? the acconnt of the population 
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' - SARDINIA, in Europe,” 


THE ifland of Sardinia iss: about 4 hundred and fort; 
miles long 23, ſixty broad, and contains above ſix m thou- 
ſand ſquare miles. It is ſituated between the thirty-uinth 
and the forty-firſt* degree of North latitude, and between 
the eighth and the tenth of Eaſt longitude from London. 

The climate is warm, but is not eſteemed healthful. Thie 
country preſents an. agreeable 9 variety of hills and o valleys. 
Ihe foil is generally fruitful, and produces corn 2, wine, and 

vil in abundance, where it is manuredP; but the natives 
ae a {lothful ſort of people, and cultivate little of it 4 ; nor 
o they ſeem x better diſpoſed for trade than huſbandry 5, 

though 35 they are very well ſituated for foreign traffic. 
| This iſland, which gives the title of king to the duke of 
Pavoy, has ſeven cities or towns. The capital, Cagliary, 
Which was uſually the ſeat of the viceroy, is become the 

reſidence of the King, ſince he has been expelled from his 
dukedom t of Savoy by the French. This city contains an. 
univerſity, an archbiſhoprick, and about fifteen thouſand 


inhabitants. 
om- Blas =. 4 f 8 . ; 
qui ſoit au © de collines et de - pas 2 
pas l mais croit que p cultive s pour Vagriculture 
15 In plus defix 9g en cultivent pen n de ſon duchs : 
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SCOTLAND, in Europe. ſm 


_ SCOTLAN D ig 5 three hundred miles long is, and 4 
hundred and ninety broad, It is ſituated between the fifty- 
fourth and the fifty-ninth degree of North latitude 7; and be 


teen the firſt and the ſixth of Weſt longitude. It is boundedſ 
dy England on the Southu; and by the ſea on all other ſides, nd 
The air of Scotland is more temperate than could be eu- fle 


pected v in ſo northerly x a climate. This ariſes partly Y from nere 
the variety of its ** hills, vallies, rivers, and lakes; but till 
more from the vicinity z of the ſea, whoſe warm breeze be 
ſoften the natural keenneſs of the air, and render it 16 pureſWith] 
and healthful, by keeping it®* in perpetnal agitation,  ThejſWr 
foil in general is not ſo fertile as b that of ** England; butſ|vven 
the face of the country is agreeably diverſified by a charm 
ing intermixture © of natural objects. The vaſt inequalitie 
of the ground are particularly pleafing 4 to a traveller, anc 
afford © delightful 9 ſituations for country houſes . 

The principal mountains in Scotland are the Grampia 
hills, which run from f Eaſt to Weſt almoſt the whole 
breadth of the country. There are beſides many detached ne, 
mountains, which are very high, and of beautiful forms Wie | 
but too numerous to be particularifed here. The face unt. 
the country preſents us is with the moſt incontrovertiblqq love 
_ evidences of its having s formerly abounded with h timber the 
the deepeſt moraſſes contain large logs of trees. Several in F 
woods ſtill remain in the high lands i, ſome of which are One 
above twenty miles long is, and between four and five in be Ag 
breadth. Fir- trees grow in great perfection almoſt all ove} is ſi 
Scotland, and form beautiful plantations. mp 

The ſoil in general produces wheat , rye, barley, oats _ 


| | KEE | des p 

7 au midi - a en le tenant F qui s étendent Þ abor 

7 qu'on ne croiroit þ ſi fertile que g qu'il a en h. 

& ſi au nord c mélange 5 abondèé en Ineſt a 
vient en partie d tres agreables 2 terres Elevees evalu 


z du voiſinage c donne des & cinq miles de I près 


* 


on . 

hemp, flax, hay, and paſture l. The coaſts abound with 

fiſhes of different kinds, particularly herrings anden falmon.- 

The country contains no ?5 kind of domeſtic 9 animals that 

re not common with their neighbours. Hares, and all! 
Ports of game, are here plentiful. . E Ties! bo 8 
% The population of Scotland is generally fixed at about a 
million and half of ſouts. This calculation reſts only-* . 
be Jon mere conjectures; if we form an eftimate upon ? any 
del nowyn principles, the inhabitants are far more 4 numerous, 
des nd I think they are no leſs than two millions. The peo- 
le in general are lean, but well limbed, and can endure 
ncredible fatigues. The peaſantry have their peculiarities 
they are taught from their infancy to bridle their paſſions; 
o behave er ſubmiſlively 5 to theirt - ſuperiors, and to livre 
yithin the bounds of the moſt rigid economy. They fel- _ 
bm 33 enter ſingly upon ® any | daring enterpriſe ; but 
yben they act in concert v, the fecrecy, ſagacity, and refo- 
htion with which 23 they carry on any deſperate undertaking 
itied not to be paralleled. = Yr eo Pn Re | 
The common people of Scotland retain the ſolemn man- 
Per of their anceſtors at burials. When a relation dies in 
pianſþ town, the pariſh beadle is ſent round with a paſſing-bell. 
hole e ſtops x at certain, places, and with a flow 9 melancholy , 
dne, announces the name of the party deceaſed v, and the 
ime of his interment, to which he invites all his fellow- 
Wountrymen. At the hour appointed, if the deceaſed was 
loved in the place, vaſt numbers attend. The funerals 
the nobility are performed a much in Þ the ſame manner 
vera in England, but without any funeral ſervice, 3 
One of the moſt ſtriking remains of Roman antiquity is 
de Agricola's camp 7 at the bottom of the? Grampian hills. 
is ſituated at Ardoch, and is generally thought to be the 
imp occupied by Agricola, before he fought the bloody 


* 
* 
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des paturages beaucoup plus w il s arrète 
abondent en 7 A ſe conduire y du defunt 
en harengs et en s avec ſoumiſſion S y aſſiſtent 


n eft appuyCe que f envers leurs a ſe font 7 
evaluation d'a- 1 ſeuls dans b a peu pres de 
> Forces ..-  _» de concert © au pied des . 


8 3 
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battle (fo well recorded by Tacitus) with Galgacus the Ca- 


five to the houſe of commons of England. 


Edinburgh, the capital city of Scotland, ſtands on n ai Sout 


eminence, and has one great ſtreet above a o mile in length 


and very broad. The caſtle is at one end p, and the palacq dry 


of Holyrood at the other. The houſes are for the moſſi vince 
part of hewn ſtones 9, and very high. There is a deſcenſi mour 
from this ſtreet on each fide, which makes * the croſs ſtreets I nefici 
123 | 95 . come 

d4 dont trois i n'eſt pas moins de o de plus d'un i 
e comt&s du nord & au deflous p Aun bout aut 

J evenemens_ ] on croit qu'elle a 9 de pierre de tailleF u fon 
g on voit m quelques annees r qu rend val 


+b au deflus de 2 eſt ſituce ſur s les rues de traverk 


ledonian king, who was defeated. It has five rows of to 
ditches, fix ramparts on the ſouth fide, and four gates, pu 
threc of which d are very diſtin and plain. Daniſh» M jo 
camps and fortifications are eaſily diſcernible in ſeveral nor- i ot 
thern counties ©, and are known ** by their ſquare figures, Not. 
and difficult fituation, The veſtiges of erections by the rep 
ancient Scots are curious and inſtructive, as they regard fro 
many important events f of their hiſtory. At a place calledW arc 
Aberlemno near Brechin, are to be ſeen 9 1dr or five an-M of 
© _ czent obeliſks, called Daniſh ftones, erected in commemo- 
ration of the Scotch victories over that people. Among the 
other hiſtorical monuments of Scotland, the ſtone near the 
town of Forreſs, in Muray, deferves a particular mention, as 
it farsi ſurpaſſes all others in. magnificence and grandeur, 
It riſes about, twenty-three feet in height above h the ground, 
and is no leſs than i twelve feet below k. Its whole height 
is at leaſt thirty-five feet, and its breadth five. It is all one 
ſingle and entire ſtone, upon which 22 great variety off 
figures in relievo are carved. It is, according to Mr. Gor | 
don, one of the moſt ftately monuments of that kind in 5 
Europe. It is thought to have! been erected in commemoJroa 
ration of the final expulſion of the Dznes out of Muray mile 
after the defeat they received from Malcolm, a few years u forty 
before the Norman invaſion. _ | 3 Faſt 
| Before the re- union, Scotland had a parliament, but now bour 
they tend ſixteen members to the. houſe of lords, and forty 0 t. 
ains 


— 
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Ca- incommodious: however, the Scots eſteem it 6 the prettieſt 

of MW town in Europe. The modern edifices, ſuch as the exchange, 

tes, MW public offices, its, is hoſpitals, bridges, and the like t, do ho- 

ho nour to. the taſte of the Scots. The nobility, gentry; and 

10r- others have almoſt. completed a new town parallel to the 

res, other, whoſe ſtreets and ſquares are laid out u with the utmoſt 

the regularity ; the [houſes are built in an elegant taſte; the | 
ard fronts of ſome are ſuperbly finiſhed in all the beauties of g 


% . 


Ned WW architecture, and diſplay, at the ſame time, the judgment 
an- of the architect, and the public ſpirit of the proprietor. 


ey 


olſJ. SPAIN, in Europe. 


1 in SPAIN is i ſeven hundred miles long is, five hundred 
mo- broad, and contains a hundred and fifty thouſand ſquare 
ray miles. It is ſituated 2 between the thirty-ſfxth and the. 
ars "i forty-fourth degree of North latitude 7, and between the third 
I aſt, and the tenth Weft longitude from London. Spin is 
now dounded 28 by Portugal and the Atlantic ocean on the Weſt 7; 
tv by the Mediterranean on the Faſt ; by the Pyrenean moun- 
tains on the North; and by the Straits of Gibraltar on the 
n South. | 1 5 3 be 
this Except during the equinoctial rains, the air of Spain is 
MacY dry and ſerene, but exceſſively hot in the Southern x pro- 
moſii vinces for twoY or three months of the year. The vaſt 
ſcen] mountains that run through 2, Spain are, however, very be- 
ects neficial to the inhabitants, by the refreſhing breezes ® that 
come from them in the moſt Southern parts. 5 | 


- 


autres ſemblables x» mEridionales = qui traverſent _ "2 4 
1 ſont forms y pendant deux a le vent frais 
v a Foccident „ | | | 
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| Such is the moiſture. of the hills, * on the North 
by the Bay of Biſcay, and to the South by the. ſnowy d An. 
mountains, that no care is ſufficient to © preſerve 4 their fruit M..._ 
from rot e. This relaxing humidity of the elimate contri- de 
- butes much to the diſeaſes. which infect the principality of 5 
Auſturia; yet few countries produce more inſtances * of lon- i - 
gevity; many live tos the age of a hundred years, ſome to a Mit 
hundred and ten, and others much longer v. tas 

The ſoil of Spain was formerly very fruitful in corn, but * 
the natives have lately found. a ſcareity of it * by their neg 5 
lect of * agriculture. It produces in many places the nit: 
richeſt 9 and moſt delicious fruits that are to be found! in Na e 
France and Italy. Her wines, particularly her fack and i," 1 

5 ſherry, are much eſteemed. There is in the diſtrict of Ma- 1 

laga, according 10 Mr. Townſend, fourteen thouſand wine- hs, 

preſſes, chiefly employed in making the rich wines of wopa 
Mountain and Tent. 

Spain offers to the travellers large tels of uncultivated 
ground; yet no © country perhaps maintains ſuch a number? 
of inhabitants, who. do not work for? their food. Some 
mountains are clothed with 4 rich trees, fruits, and herbage 
to the tops r; and Seville oranges 7 are known all over the- 
world. No? country produces a greater variety af aroma- 
tic 9 herbs, Which render the tafte of their ſheep ſo exqui- 
ſitely delicious. Upon the whole, few countries in the 
797 owe more than Spain does to nature, and leſs to in- 

uſt 

All over t Spain the waters are found to have ſuch healing 
qualities, that they are outdone by u thoſe of 2! no country 
in Europe. The mountains of this kingdom are numerous, 
the chief are the n which divide Spain from F Tance, 


| couvertes de neige z depuis peu 2 pour gagner 

c rien ne peut 2 pour avoir negligeé 9 ſont couvertes d. 
4 empecher 1 qui fe trouvent juſqu' au ſommet 
e de pourrir mm a faire õ dans tout le 

F plus d'exemples „ ine 1 dans toute!“ 

8 juſqu'a o un fi grand nom- u ne le cedent à 


6 plus longtems f bre 
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. and extend from v ths Bay df Biſcay to the Mediterranean. 
J. nong the mountains of Spain, Montſerrat is particularly 


the moſt ſingular in the* world for its ſituation, ſhape, andY 
ol compoſition. It ſtands on a vaſt plain nearly in the * centre 


on- Hof the principality of Catalonia; it is fo diyided and erowned 


to a Wiuith an infinite number of cones, that at a diſtant view a it 

has the appearance of b the work of man. It is a ſpot ſo 
but ximirably adapted for retirement and contemplation, that it 
es- las for © many ages been inhabited 2s by monks? and her- 


the nits, whoſe firſt vow is never 2s to forſake it 16. It compoſes 


in Wi enormous maſs about 4 fourteen miles in circumference, 
and ind ſeveral miles in height. Y 

la- There is in Spain a river called Tinto, ad has very ex- 
ne- Minordinary 9 qualities 2; its waters, which are as yellow as* a 
wpau, harden the ſand, and petrify 115 in a mot ſurpriſing 
manner. If a ſtone falls into the river, and reſts upon ano- 


the roots of trees, which it dies f of the ſame hue as its 
vaters. No 28 fiſh live in its ſtream; its waters Kill WOrms 
in cattle when given thems to drink. 


na- Spain abounds in metals and minerals; agate i, lnadfioos, | 


jui- Fquickfilver, copper, lead, ſulphur, cryſtal, marble of ſeveral 
country, The . Spaniſh iron, next to that Þ of Damaſcus, 


ralt revenue to the erown, the art of working iti my mm 
in great perfection. 


does all he can to! monopolize the fineſt breed for his own 


a 
et. Ws etendent depuis 5 elle it etre g on 1 Ia en donne 
qui ſoit au c qu elle a depuis 5 après celui 
ſſa forme et ſa d d' environ i de le travailler 
preſquꝰ au e auſſi jaunes qu! 4 paſſent pour 


que de loin F qu elle teiut ce qu'i] peut pour 


ul W worthy of the attention of the curious traveller; it is one of 


ther, they both become perfectly united and conglutinated in 
me year. It withers all the plants on its banks, as well as 


kinds, porphyry, jaſper, and even diamonds are found in the 
miſhes the beſt arms in the world, and brought formerly a 
The Spaniſh - horſes, eſpecially thoſe of 21 Andalufia,:s are 
thought to be k the handſomeſt of any in Europe. The king 
ſtables and ſervice. The country abounds with black cat- 


1 
tie m, ſheep, and other animals, wild or tame, Which arhagl 
found n in the neighbouring countries. The ſeas afford ex{þre! 
cellent fiſh of all kinds, eſpecially anchovies. 8 * 
Spain, formerly the moſt populous kingdom in Europe, ig At 
now but tiinly inhabited. This is owing e partly to thjom: 
great number of people ſent. to America, and partly top th eat. 
indolence of the natives, who neglect agriculture. : Somied 
writers have aſſigned other cauſes, ſuch as, the wars with th@opo 
Moors, and the final expulſion. of that people. The preſenſpd 1 
inhabitants are computed to amount to nine millions anhe 1 
three hundred thouſand ſouls. The Spaniards are generalljiles, 
tall, eſpecially the Caſtilians; their complexions are ſwa 0 
thy a, but their countenances are very expreſſive. An oyſtly 
Spaniard who ſees none 2 above him r, thinks himſelf 16 th Th. 
moſt important being in nature. This is the reaſon wie m 
10 many of themt are fond of removing u to Amcerie was 
where they can retain all their importance, without ti the 
danger of ſeeing a ſuperior. - This pride inſpires the“ '1atiagll, v 
With generous 9, humane, and virtuous ſentiments? ; it bq; im] 
ing ſeldom found * that a Spaniſh nobleman or gentleman it ou 
guilty of a mean action. By the beſt account of the laiſffie in 
wars, it appears that the Spaniards in America gave the moſpric o 
noble relief to all Britiſh ſubjects who were in diftreſs v, anf maj 
fell into their hands, ſupplying them 16 abt neceflaries® anmns 
money. „„ BEE + 2s 5: 9749: . : Ins 2 
Among the good qualities of the Spaniards, their ſobriet}maſs 
in eating and drinking 4 is remarkable. Their breakfaſt I diffe 
uſually chocolate, and their dinner beef 2, mutton, veaſplls 7 
pork, &c. The men drink very little wine, and the woman for 
drink water or chocolate. Both ſexes uſually fleep after dinths, 1 
ner, and take the air in the cool of the evening. This is ti The 
cuſtom b in warm countries, where, generally ſpeaking, tifeir in 
weather is clear, and the inhabitants rife earlier than meric 
m gros bétail s Vetre le plus = les choſes neceſſ 2 
n qui le trouvent f; un ſi grand nom. @ le boire, et le faux e 


o cect vient en  z, aiment A aller manger + penda 
pen partiede v inſpire à la 5 c'eſt Fuſage+ {prop 
7 teint eſt baſane v il eſt rare d de meilleure heun les qu 
r au deſſus de lui dans la dẽtreſſa es Laar Je 


R 
. gland. The human body cannot furniſh ſpirits ſfficient 


xy, without ſuch refreſhment. 
Among the antiquities of Spain, the remains " of an oh 
oman theatre at Toledo deſerves particular attention. This 


d feet in length 18, five# hundred in breadth, and is of a 
portionable f height. The roof, which is amazingly bold 


We marble; the pillars are in ten rows, and form eleven 
les, in which are s three hundred and ſixty · ſix altars; every 


oſtly ornaments. 

The Mooriſh antiquities are rich and magnificent; 7; one of 
e moſt diſtinguiſhed is the palace of Alhambra at Grenada; 
was built in the year one thouſand two hundred and eighty 
the ſecond Mooriſh king of Grenada: it is fituated on a 
ll, which h is aſcendedi by a road bordered with a hedge' 
imperial myrtles. The palace is built of yellow ſtones; 
outſide k forms a ſquare of one hundred and ninety feet. 
be inſide! is a grand circular court, with a gallery of the 
nc order, ſupported by thirty-two columns of ſingle pieces 


mns of jaſper, on the pedeſtals of which ® are repreſenta- 
ns z of battles in baſſo relievo n. The Alhambra itſelf is 


different dimenſions. Almoſt all the rooms have ſtucco 
ils? and cielings; ſome carved, ſome painted, ſome gilt, 

Fd ſome covered with Arabic ſentences; it contains ſeveral. 
ths, whoſe walls p, Hoors, and cielings are of white marble. 
is tt 
g, tir imports 1 and exports. They import it to Spain from 


a pe. Cadiz is the chief r e of this commerce; 
ece EY Þ > 

le faux effets 7 on | monte f n en bas relief 
pendant tout le & le dehors o et de pluſieurs 

| Iproportionnce le dedans dont les murs' 
heunſles quelles il y a m piedeſtal deſquel- q ee 

fur laquelle les 1 


— 


reſiſt the effects 4 of the violent heat, u 0 the whole 85 


eatre, which is now converted inte a church, iss fix hun- 


Id lofty, is ſupported by three hundred and fifty pillars of 


of this building is enriched and adorned with the mot: 


marble. The grand entrance is ornamented 28 with co-* 


maſs of many houſes and“ towers, built 2® of large ſtones 


The Spaniards make gold and filver the chief branch of - 


138 


an Fmerica, and from thence export it!“ to other countries of 
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i kither, ſays Mr. e other European nations fond 
their merchandizes to be ſhipped off for America; they hase 
here their agents and correſpondents,” who make a contidera 
ble figure. 

At Ildefonſo the glaſs manufacture 7 is carried on r to: 
degree of perfection unknown in England. The largeſt mir 
rors are made in a braſs frame & hundred and ſixty inch 

long , ninety-three wide, and fix deep, weighing near nin 
tons. They are deſigned for the royal Pataces;: or for preſentgſre7 
from the king. 

Spain is one of the richeſt countries in Europe i in ſaltpetre 
a moſt important article of commerce. Mr. Townſend give 

us the following account of this ſurpriſing manufactory | 
J obſerved,” ſays he, a large incloſure*, with a numbeſh 
- of mounts of about t twenty feet high is, at a regular dit 
_ tance from each u other. Theſe mounts were collected v. fron 
the rubbiſh of Madrid; they had remained all the winter i 
the manner in which I ſaw them x. People were then em 
ployed inv ſpreading them 16 upon the ground, while othe 
were turning * the parts which had already been expoled* 
to the influence. of the ſun and air 5. "Theſe heapsa may b 
waſhed ſeveral times in the ſummer; and being thus expoſe 
to the ſun, yield nearly Þ the ſame quantity of Haltpetre; bu 
after being © waſhed, no 25 e can be obtained witho 
a a ſubſequent expoſure. 
I) he king of Spain is almoſt 8 che monar chy i 
* hereditary, and the females are capable of ſucceſſion, 10 8 
privy council, which confiſts © of the firſt ſecretary of tate} 
and three or four other perſons named by the king, h as th 
direction of all the executive power; The government « 
Spaniſh America is delegated to vicefoys * 2 and other ningitween 


trates, who are almoſt abſolute in their reſpettive® diſtrict} Eait 
The revenues ariſing to the king! from mp amount | oh 
_— wy | 

7 eſt portce * je les vis EL: c avoir ets Ine hu 
s grand enclos ꝙ occupes 2 d et les femmes 

t denviron S tournoient e qui eſt compole a plu 
u l'un dle a ces monceaux que le roi tire Iquelq 
V Etoient faits 5 donnent preſque ON 2 du ro 


meille 


( 2095 * 


n income is immenſe; he has the fifth of all the filver 
nines 7 that are worked. The finances of the preſent king x 
in excellent order, and upon a better footing ! than thoſe 
any of his predeceſſors. 


wenty thouſand men in time of peace; but in time of war 
* to the kingdom. His eue, majeſty has been 


m great expence to raiſe a powerful marine; he has a a 
any n ſhips of the line, but indifferent ſailors. 


zire Madrid, the capital of Spain, is“ about eight miles in 
ory ireumference, and contains upwards of ® three hundred thous _ 
nbeſind inhabitants. It is fituated in the middle of a large 


quently covered with p ſow. The city is well paved and 


© houſes of the nobility make r a noble Lp ts. and the 
lee King's womens are magnificent, 


SUMATRA ISLAND, in 4 fin 


| THE ifland of 8 is fituated 2 in the Indian Ocean, 
nagitween the ninety-third, and the hundred and fourth degree 
ict Eatt longitude from London; and between the fifth de- 
nt if re of North, and the fixth of South latitude. It is di- 
ded ec into two equal parts by the equater, and is i about 

Ine hundred miles * 20, and a hundred broad. | 


ole IA plus de n a fait e * couverts de 

& quelques uns #7 beaucoup de 9 et Eclairee - 
du roi actuel o plus de 7 des nobles ont 
meilleur pied | 


dove g five millions ſterling, ſome h ſay eight, His Ameri- 


The land forces? of the crown of Spain amount to about | 


ey can amount to a hundred and forty thouſand, without 


ain, ſurrounded with high mountains, whoſe ſummits are 


ghted 1: ſome of the ſtreets are ſpacious and handſome z 
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The Engliſh have ſeveral forts and factories on the coaſis 
the chief merchandize they import * from the iſland is pep 
per ?, canes, and gold duſt7. Rice is almoſt. the only gray 
that grows * in the country; the ſoil produces ſugar ?, pine 
apples, citrons, lemons, and pomegranates in great. plenty 
and perfection. 

Rain 1s very frequent here, and is often attended with 
thunder and lightning. Earthquakes are not uncommon 
and there are ſeveral volcanos on the iſland. The people wh 
_ inhabit the coaſt are Malays, who come thither * from th 
peninſula of Malacca ; -but the interior parts are inhabited? 
by a very different people, who have no25 connexion witliſſhe-t 
the Europeans. The inhabitants of the interior parts are 
free people, who live in ſmall villages independent of ea 
other y, and are governed each by his on chief. 

Moſt of the natives, particularly the women, have a lar 
ſwelling in the throat 2, in general as big as an oſtrich's egg 
but ſome much bigger. The part. of the iſland called Cafliah 


is inhabited by a people different from all others in their inte 
loguage, manners, and cuſtoms. They hare noa king, bite ir 
live in villages independent from each otherb, and are ofteſſ tha 
at variance ©, They put to death and eat the enemies whonſſs gen 


they take priſoners, and hang their ſkulls in their houſes . 
trophies. Polygamy is permitted among them; a man mag 
purchaſe as many wives as he n yet their number {i 
dom exceeds eight. 


It is from this country that moſt of the Caſſia ſent tile, a 
America is produced. The Caſſia tree grows to fifty or ſixiipines 
feet high, with a ſtem of about d two feet 1 in diameter, anFoned 


à beautiful ſpreading head ©, 


$ qu. ils tirent x qui y viennent 5 Pun de rautre 
t qui croiſle un de l'autre c en guerre 
1 accompagnee de = ala gorge d tronc d'environ 
pas rares @ ils ont point de e cime touffue 
| vien 
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wad, and contains above f two hundred thouſand. ſquare 
tiles, It is ſituated between the fifty-ſixth and the fixty- 
inth degree of North latitude ?; and between the tenth and 
be thirtieth of Eaſt longitude from London. Sweden is 
unded by the Baltic 9 Sea on the South; by the impaſſable 
jountains of Norway on the Weſt; by nn on 40s 
orth ; and by Mutcovy on the Eaſt. 

Summer burſts from $ winter, and vegetation is more 
peedy than in the Southern climates, for the ſun is here ex- 
efively hot. Stoves and h warm furs mitigate the cold of 
0 ter, which is ſo ſevere, that the noſes and extremities of 


p that caſe is to rub with i ſnow the affected part. The ſoil 
generally bad, but the Swedes, ſince Charles {be Twelfth, 
aye been at æ incredible pains to correct the native barren- 
xs of the country; and it appears that they raiſe | "_ 
vorn enough tom maintain the natives. 
Sweden produces cryſtals ?, topazes, porphyry, aunt, mar- 
le, and other foſſils; but her chief wealth ariſes from her u 
tines of filver *, copper, lead, and iron. The laſt men- 
, anſoned metal employs 2 about four hundred and fifty forges, 
mmering-mills p, and ſmelting-houſes g. The firſt gallery 
Pf one filver mine ? is à hundred fathoms below * the ſurſace 
e F the earth; the roof is ſupported by prodigious oaken 
eams 7, and from that gallery the minets deſcend about forty 
on thoms to the loweſt veins. The water-falls in Sweden 


contient plus de E ont pris des oocupe ; 
vient ſubitement 7 quiils recoltent p moulins a forges 
apres m aſſez de bled pour 9 fonderies 
des poëles et des n vient de ſes 1 au deſſous de 


frotter avec de la 


E 


SWEDEN is eight hundred . long 13, ; five 3 


de inhabitants are ſometimes 33 mortified. The beſt remedy 


4 
afford excellent conveniency for turning t mills for forges, 
Dr. Buſching thinks that the mines eonſtitute two-thirds 0 
the national revenue of Sweden. aller 

A few u leagues from Gottenburg there is a hideous ? pre. 
cipice, into Which s a dreadful- cataract of water ruthes * 
with ſuch v impetuoſity, that large maſts that are precipitate: 
down it 2 difappear for above * half an hour b. The bottom 
was never © found, {though ſounded by lines of ſeveral Hundred 

fathoms. 

- Fhere'1s a great di verſi ity of characters among the peop| 
af Sweden; and what is peculiarly * remarkable among them, 
they have had different characters in different ages . Thei 
peaſants are a ftrong 9 and hardy race of men, without , 
other ambition than that of ſubſiſting themſelves ! and 


' their families as well as they can, One could not 8 forte: 


any idea that ® the modern Swedes are deſcendants of tho! 
who, under Charles the Twelfth, thook the foundations of 
the greateſt empires. The dreſsi, exerciſe, and diverfions of 
the oommon people are almoſt the ſame with thoſe of Den 

mark. The women go to the plough, threſh outk the corn 
row upon the water, ſerve the bricklayers l, carry burdens 
and de all the common work in huſbandry. 

Ide government of Sweden has undergone many changes 
the Swedes were originally free, and, during many centuries 
the crown was elective; but, er various n revolutions 
Charles tbe Twelfth became deſpotic. After his death a neuf 
model of conſtitution was drawn up e, by which 23 the royal 

power was brought ſo low ?, that the king was limited'it 
every exerciſe of government, and even in the education of 

tis own children; his power was not 25 fo great as that of 
a ſtadtholder. In 1772 the government was totally changed inat 


; | de J. 
3. procurefit une 4 pendant plus i habillement | Go: 
2 faire tourner D d' une demie heure & battent le bled deva 
1 a quelques c na jamais ete 1 ſervent les magons f au 1 
affreux d ce qui eſt tres m a Eprouve ih lu 
* Te precipite e differens ſiécles 7 diffè rentes ils u 
y avec tant d' _ F de fe nourrir o fut faite que 
i qui y ſont preci- g on a peine a p fi diminns juge 


PitEs | þ croie ye 


E 
ges Win the moſt unexpected 4 manner r by Guſtavus the Third; 


he inveſted with his troops the palace where the ſtates were 
ilembled, and planted cannon facing their* halls; he then *®3 
odered the ſecretary tou read a new form of government, 
which the marſhall of the diet and the ſpeakers of the other 
orders were obliged to ſign. By this new conſtitution the 
king aſſembles and ſeparates the ſtates when he pleaſes v; 


ut whatY he thinks proper 2 to lay a before them; he has 
the ſole diſpoſal of the army, and 1s almoſt abſolute. 
The common method of execution in Sweden is behead- 
ng b and hanging<. For murder the hand of the criminal 
s firſt chopped off d, after which © he is beheaded and quar- 
ered. No 2s capital puniſhment is inflicted! withouts the 
entence being confirmed > by the king, Malefactors are 
ever 25 put to death, except for very atrocious crimes, ſuch 
murder, houſe- breaking, or robbery upon the highways ; 
ther crimes are chiefly puniſned 28 by whipping i, impriſon- 
nent, and hard labour. | | Lie > 
Sweden cannot be ſaid to maintain a ſtanding army, as its 
brees conſiſt of a regulated militia, The cavalry is clothed, 
ed, and maintained * by the nobility and gentry; and 
be infantry by the peaſants. Each province is obliged 26 to. 
nd! its proportion of ſoldiers aecording 20 the number of 
irms it contains. Every farm of ſixty pounds per annum 
charged with a foot ſoldier 7, and obliged to furniſh him 
ith food, lodging, and ordinary clothes; or elſe a little 
puſe is built for him by the farmer, who allows him ®. hay 2 
nd paſturage for a cow, and ſows o land enough) to furniſh 


inattendue 242 de mettre i par le fouet 


aged | 

Ide la manièere b de decapiter entrétenue 
ctoient aſſemblés c et de prendre de fournir 

devant leurs d coupe _ m de lui fournir 

ons au ſccrétaire de e apres quoi 7 qui lui donne 
il lui plait F neſt inflige o enſemence 
ils ne peuvent ꝙ ſans que la P aflez de terre 
que ſur ce qu ſoit confirmee pour 


juge à propos 
8 1 3 


when they are aſſembled, they are to * deliberate upon nothing 


( © 3 
him * evith bread 2. It may therefore be ſaid, that every I dted 


Swediſh ſoldier has a property in the country he defends . the 


Stockholm, the capital of Sweden, is ſituated 2* on ſeven ro147 
ſmall rocky iſlands. At the extremity of the harbour, which Wm: 


is ſpacious and convenient, ſeveral ſtreets riſe above one! the 1 
another in the form of an amphitheatre. The central iſſand, Myhil 
from which 23 the cap derives its u name, is the handſome] wer, 

Part. of the town. The royal palace, which ſtands in theMWelig 


centre”, is a large quadrangular ſtone edifice 7, of whicheoun 
the architecture is Bob elegant and magnificent. The city cen 


is furniſhed with all the exterior marks of magnificence light 


that are common to the other great European cities, T. 
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SWITZERLAND, in Europe. bun 
| | | like 1 


gradu 
her 


SWITZERLAND is si two hundred and fixty mites 
long, a hundred broad, and contains above thirteen thouſand 
fquare miles. It is ſituated 26 between the forty-ſixth andſſtimes 
the forty-eighth degree of North latitude, and between thefſſcloth: 
ſixth and the eleventh degree of Eaſt longitude from London, Ind c 
It is bounded by Alface and Suabia on the North; by theWandſ 
Lake of Conſtance and Tyrol on the Eaſt ; by Italy on theſſpear | 
South; and by France on the Weſt. | 

Switzerland is divided 286 into thirteen cantons, which ſtand reſque 


on point of precedency as follow * : Zurich, Bern, Lucerne, No 


Ury, Schweitze, Underwalden, Zug, Glaris, Baſil, ms origin 
Soleure, Schaff hauſen, and Appenzel. 0 
As Switzerland is a mountainous country, lying upon theſſh les 


Alps, which form an eee of more than"? a es z d'un 


rec 
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dred miles, the froſis v are conſequently ſevere in winter; 
the hills are covered 2s with ſnow ſometimes all the year 
ound. In ſummer the inequality of the ſoil renders the 


ſame province very unequal in its ſeaſons. In one fide 2 of 


the mountains, the inhabitants are often reaping * their corn, 


while they are ſowing Þ on the other ©. The vallies, hows 
ever, are warm and fruitful, and nothing can be d more 


telightful than the ſummer months 7 in ſome parts of this 


country. The water in general is excellent, and often de- 
ſcends from the mountains in cataracts, which have a de- 


lghtful effect. 
"There is e, perhaps, no country in the world where the 


advantageous effects of perſevering o induſtry. are more i con- q 
ſpicuous than in Switzerland, The traveller is ſtruck with s 
admiration to obſerve rocks that were formerly þarren, now 


planted with vines, or abounding with rich ® paſtures, and 
to mark the traces of the plough along the ſides of precipices 
ſo ſteep i, that a horſe could nut * even mount them s with- 
out great difficulty. 

The vallies between the icy and aby mountains appear 
like ſo many ! frozen lakes. In ſome parts there is a regular 
graduation from extreme wilderneſs to high cultivation; in 
ithers the tranſitions are very abrupt m and ſtriking. Some 
imes a continued 9 chain of cultivated mountains, richly 
lthed with 2 woods, and ' ſtudded ? all over with hamlets 


and cottages above the clouds, exhibit P the moſt delightfuls - 


andſcape that can be d conceived ; and in other places ap- 
pear mountains of a prodigious height, covered with ice and 


now, In fhort, Switzerland abounds with the moſt pictu- 5 


reſque ſcenes in the r world. 


No 25 ſubject in natural 9 hiſtory'i is more curious than the 


rigin of the glacieres of Switzerland, which are immenſe 
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fields of ice. Mr. Cox thus deſcribes the method of travel- 
ling over them: We had each of us, fays he, © a long 
poles ſpiked with t iron, and in order to ſecure us from {lip. 
ing , the guides faſtened to our ſhoes crampons of iron, 
provided with four ſmall ſpikes x. The difficulty of croffing 
theſe vallies of ice ariſe from theY immenſe chaſms, which 
in ſome places are not leſs than ? five hundred feet deep. 
In this mountainous country, where nature 1s all upon a 
grand ſcale, Mount Blanc is particularly diſtinguiſhed from 
others by its ſummits and ſides, which are covered with 
ſnow to a conſiderable depth. According o the obſervations 
of Mr. de Luc, the height of this mountain 1s fifteen thon- 
fand and three hundred Engliſh feet above à the level b of the 
ſea. The peak of Teneriffe and Mcunt Etna have been 
frequently ſuppoſed to be the higheſt points on the globe; 
but from the moſt accurate oblervations, it appears that 
Mount Blanc is of much more conſiderable elevation; and 
there are no mountains in the world, except the Cordilleras, 
which ſurpaſs it in height. „ | 
According to the beſt accounts, the, cantons of Switzer- 
land contain about two millions of inhabitants, who are a iſ 
brave, hardy, and induſtrious people, remarkable for their i 
zealous attachment to the liberty of their country. Like 
the old Romans, they are equally inured to arms and agri- 
culture; a general ſimplicity of manners, and an open 
frankneſs, are the moſt: diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of the 
inhabitants. They are in general a very enlightened © na- 
tion; their common people are far more d intelligent than 
the ſame rank of men in other countries. A taſte for lite- 
rature is prevalent among © thoſe who are in better circum- 
ſtances f, and even many of the loweſt rank. | | 
On the firſt entrances in this country, the traveller can- 
not but h obſerve the air of content i and ſatisfaction which 
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pears in the countenance k of the inhabitants. The | 


deanlineſs of the houſes and of the 2 is very ſtriking; 
eren the Swiſs cottages convey! the livelieſt image of clean- 


neſs, eaſe, and ſimplicity ; and impreſs upon the obſerver a. * 


pleaſant 9 conviction of the peaſants' happineſs 7, 

The inhabitants in one part of the country, particularly. 
in the republic of Vallais, are very much ſubject in to goiters 
or large excreſcences n of fleth that grow under the throat; 
but what o is more extraordinary, idiotiſm is alſo: frequent» 
among them. 1 taw,” fays Mr. Cox, © as LI: paſſed 
© through Sion, many. idiots with their tongues out b, and: 
their head hanging down, exhibiting 4q the molt affecting 
' ſpectacle of intellectual imbecility. > The common peo 
le call them, “ Souls of God without ſin,” very much“? re- 


ect them 1, and conſider them 6 as certain of happinels: 


in a future ftate, This opinion has a effect, as it ©; 
2 the parents to pay greater attention to theſe helplets: 
gs, F 
Every diſtrict of a canton, in this ae country, 
wr thes traveller 2v:tþ ſome natural curioſities, ſome- 
imes in the ſhape of wild but beautiful proſpects, inter- 
perſed with wonderful hermitages, eſpecially one near Fri 
t was formed. by the bands of a ſingle hermit, who laboured 
n it * for twenty-five years. It is the greateſt curioſity of 
he kind perhaps in the world. It contains a chapel, a par- 
our twenty-five u es in length, twelve in breadth, and 


wenty feet high; a 3 a cellar, and other ee 


all cut out of the rock. 

At Shaff hauſan is a very extraordinary bridge over the 
hine, juſtly admired for the ſingularity of its architecture. 

he river had already deſtroyed ſeveral ſtone bridges 7, when 


z carpenter of Appenzal, named Ulric Grubenman, offered. 
0 throw a wooden bridge 7 of a ſingle arch acroſs the river, 


vhich is extremely rapid, and is four hundred feet wide is. 


| ſur le viſage o mais ce qui s oftre au 
préſentent p hors de la bouche 7 y travailla 
très ſujets q oftrant 1 de vingt cinq, 
: excrolilances en ce qu elle * tailles dans 
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The magiſtrates required that the bridge ſhoald confift * of nV 
two arches, He obeyed, but has left a matter of doubt » e £ 
whether the bridge is ſupported by the middle pier or not.. 
A man of the {lighteſt weight feets it almoſt tremble under 
him; yet waggons heavily laden paſs over it? without 
danger. It has been compared to a tight rope a, which 
trembles when it is ſtruck, but ſtill preſerves its firm tenſion, 
On conſidering the greatneſs of the plan, and the boldneſs 
of the conſtruction, it is. a matter of aſtoniſhment b that rea 

the architect was a carpenter, not © verſed- in the theory of iſe 
mechanics. - FIR VVV or t] 
Before the invaſion of Switzerland by the French, the 
government was partly * ariſtocratical, and partly democra- 
tical. Every canton was abſolute in its own juriſdiction, 
but they had cemented a fyftem of mutual defence. The 
_ confederacy comprehended ©. three diviſions ; the firſt were 
the Swiſs, properly /o called; the ſecond the Grifons ; and 
the third the Prefectures, which, though ſubjects to the two 
cqthers, preſerved f their particular magiſtrates. © Every can- 
ton formed wth itfelf a little republic; but when any 
_ controverſy aroſe that might s affect the whole confederacy, 
it was referred > to the general diet at Baden, where the 
ueſtion was decided by i the majority. The diet was com- 

ſed 2® of two deputies from each k canton, and a deputy 
from the abbot and city of St. Gall. | Nic 
No part of Europe contained, within the ſame extent of he Sc 
country \, ſo many ® independent 9 commonwealths, andy is 
ſuch an variety of different governments; yet the unionilftiet} 
was compoſed with ſuch o wiſdom, that ſince the completeInd t 
eftabliſhment of their general contederacy, they had notffevera 
been obliged to employ their arms againſt a foreign enemy, Mey c 
before they were lately attacked by the French, who have The 
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 » government, 

The internal firength of the Swiſs cantons, independant 
f? the militia, conſiſted 1 of thirteen thouſand men, raiſed ac- 
cording to the population of each canton. The economy 
and wiſdom with which 2s this force was raiſed and em- 


n Niloyed, were truly admirable, as well as the arrangements 


fe rhich were made by the general diet for keeping up* the 

lat great body of militia; Every ſubject was obliged to exer- 

of File himſelfs in the ufe of arms, and to be always ready 
or the defence of the. * 


WO 3 |  TARTARY, n Afia. 


cy, TARTARY ; is four thouſand mijes line 18, two thouſand 


the nd four hundred broad, and contains above four millions 


m- yf ſquare miles. Tartary, taken in its fulleſt t extent u, 


uty ſs bounded 28 by the Frozen Sea on the North; by the Pa- 
fie Ocean on the Eaſt ; by China, India, and Perſia on 


he South ; and by Muſcovy on the Weſt. This vaſt coun- 
ry is ſituated between the fiftieth and the hundred and 
ftieth degree of Eaſt longitude, and between the thirtieth 
d the ſeventy-ſecond of North latitude. It belongs to 
veral powers who puth on their conqueſts as far * as 
my, Wey can Y, 


av} The principal mountains of Tartary are Caucaſus, Tau- | 


us, and Ararat, The chief rivers are the Wolga, which' 
ns a courſe of two thouſand miles; the Obey, which di- 
des Afia from Europe; the Tabol ; the Irtis ; ang ſeveral 
chers of leſs importance: „ 2 SS 
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| The air of Tartary is very different, by reaſon of its vaſt T 
extent © from north to ſouth. In Nova Zembla and Ruflim 


Lapland, the earth 1s covered with * ſnow about nine months he 
in the year. This country is extremely barren, and is in- 
cumbered every where with unwholeſome marfhes and unin- E 3 
habited mountains. The climate of Siberia is cold; but MP 8 
the air is pure and wholeſome. The ſoil produces rye?, oats, 33 


and barley; alſo cabbages, turnips, and cucumbers, but 

hardly any other greens. Aſtracan and the ſouthern parts 
If Tartary are extremely fertile, owing more to nature than 

induſtry. The parts that are cultivated ** produce excellent 

fruits a, eſpecially grapes ?, which are reckoned © the largeſt 

and fineſt in the world. The ſammers are very dry, and, 

from © July to October, the foil. is almoſt ruined by incre- 
/dible quantities of locuſts. 

The animals of Tartary are 3 dromedaries, bears, 
nes; and all the other land animals 7 that are common in 
the northern parts of Europe. Their horſes are of a good 
ſize for the ſaddle, and are very hardy, The foreſts of Si- 
beria are well ſtocked with a variety of wild animals, 
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which ſupply the © inhabitants «vi#b food * and clothes: The"! ag 
grunting ox of Linnæus, which inhabits Tartary and Thi- Th 
bet, has a tail of uncommon beauty, which is a conſider- fand 
able article of exportation. The Chineſe dye them with 1 | 
2 beautiful ſcarlet to decorate their caps, and the Turks em- nort 
them is as ornaments to their ſtandards, ers ar 
Tze Tartars in general are wel} built ; their faces are AY 
boa, their noſes flattiſh, and their eyes ſmall and 187 a 
black. The beauty of the Circiffian women are a kind off bis { 
le commodity h, as the parents make no i ſeraple of ſel- e no 
ling their daughters to recruit the ſeraglios of the great men. 
af Turkey and Perſia. They are purchaſed when young 5. 


by merchants, who educate them 1% in the accompliſhments au 


which render them 1e more valuable on the day of ſale. men 
1's * 
* grande ẽtendue 4 depuis | „ de march; andiſe i julqu 
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The Tartars are in general a wandering: fort of people. 


hey ſet out! in their perègrinations in the beginning m of 
the fpring, preceded by their flocks. When they come to 


in inviting ſpot, they live upon it u till ® the graſs is eaten 
p p. They have little money, except what they get from 


he 4 Rufhans, Perſians, or Turks- in exchange for their 
tle. They avoid all labour as the greateſt ſſavery; their 
nly employment is tending * their flocks, huntings, and 
managing t their horſes. Among themſelves u they are very 
boſpitable, and wonderfully ſo to ſtrangers. They are of a 
heerful temper, always diſpoſed to laughter , and ſellom 
epreſſed by * melancholy. When any of their people are 
eized with y a diſtemper reckoned ® incurable, they make a 
mall hut for him near aa river, in which=®3 they leave him 2s 
mth ſome proviſions, and never return to viſit him 76, 
hey think they dob their parents a good ofnce®© in ſending 
em d to a better world. Yet their affection and ſubmiſſion 
b their fathers cannot be exceeded as long as they enjoy ae 
ood health: that filial love has diſtinguiſhed them 6 in 
i ages f. . e Li 
The Tartars are inured to 8 horſemanſhip Þ from their 
nfancy, and they ſeldom appear on foot. The dreſs of 
nen is very ſimple, and fit for action i. It conſiſts of a 
hort jacket with narrow ſleeves, made of deer's ſkin 7; trow- 


unk k under the ground. They have a fire in the middle, 
zith a hole in the top of the hut to let ont! the ſmoke. 
This ſeems to be the common method of living among all 
e northern nations from Lapland to the Japaneſe Ocean, 
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"The Tartars are extremely fond of m horſe-fleſh 7 ; ſornYrerc 
northern tribes prefer it raw, but the general way of eating ro- 
it 16, is after it has n been ſmoked and dried. The Tartar The 
are not very delicate in their marriage; no difference ifrui 
made in many tribes between the child of a ſlave and that ij 

of a the wife. After a wife is turned of forty e, ſhe is em. any 
ployed in the menial duties, as another ſervant, and muſt Mack 

attend a the young wives who ſucceed. to her place. A 
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TERRA FIRMA, in America. Im 
. 5 |  Fvith 
TERRA FIRMA, or Caſtile del Oro, is *! fourteen hunfſturns 
dred miles long i, ſeven hundred broad, and contains teverſgrout 
hundred thouſand ſquare miles. It is ſituated between th tr 
equator and the twelfth degree of North -latitude, and beith' 
tween the fixtieth and the -eighty-lecond * of Weſt longifſ 
tnde from London. It is bounded by the Atlantic Ocea 
on the North and Eaſt*; by the country of Amazone: 
_ Peru on the South; and by the Pacihc Ocean on thfftic: 
War. -- : „ | 
The climate here is extremely hot, and it was found byÞÞt 
Mr. Ulloa, that the heat of the warmeſt t day in. Paris | 
continual in Carthagena. This exceſſive heat raiſes u th 
vapours of the ſea, which are precipitated in ſuch rains, 
ſeem o threaten a general deluge. The air is ſo impregpec 
nated with * vapours, that in many provinces it is very un 
wholeſome, „ | 
The ſoil of this country is wonderfully rich and fruitfulf qui 
It is impoſſible to view without admiration the perpetuaſf et q 


| | . S enc 
m aiment beaucoup q de ſervir z le plus chaud F et & 
n apres quelle a 1 80 deuxieme _ a Eleve Ile pa 
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J.raure of the woods; the ſuxuriancy x of the plains, and the 


tar The Manchineel-tree is particularly remarkable; it bears a 
i fruit reſembling v an apple, which“ contains the moſt ſubtle 
hat 
ncked with the b ſevereſt tortures. | 

Among the animals peculiar to this country, the moſt 
emarkable is the ſloth ©, It bears a reſemblance 9 to a 
Inonkey in ſhape and ſize, but has a worſe appearance. Hs 
zevers ſtirs, unleſs. f compelled by hunger, and is almoſt a 
ninute in moving s one of his legs: When he moves, 


effort is attended by Þ a plaintive and di ſagreeable cry. | 


EF he finds noas wild fruits on the ground, he. looks i with 
great deal of , pains for a tree well loaded, and aſcends iti 
with incredible difficulty, moving, crying, and ſtopping by 
turns m. Having ® mounted the tree, he throws on the 


eveillground all the fruits he can d find, to fave himſelf p another 


io troubleſome a journey; and rather than“ be fatigued 4 
Jrith coming down r the tree, he gathers himſelf in a bunch, 
and with a ſhriek drops to the ground. 

The monkeys in this country are very numerous; they 
Peep together * twenty or thirty in company, rambling over 


4d bthings at him , and ſeem 10 threaten him 16 all the way 
is Ne paſſes; but when two or three men are together, they 
 thufually run away and diſappear in a moment. 

8, i} Befides the ordinary Indians, there is another ſpecies of 
pregPec ple of fair complexion, delicate habit, and of a ſmaller 
eie fertilits ſoit | p pour s'epargner 


1tfulf. qui reſemble 2 & A remner une q que de ſe fatiguer 
tua et qui 5 accompagne d'un 7 à deſcendre de 
2 S'endort deſſous 7 il cherche s ſe laiſſe tomber 
P et Eprouve les beaucoup de ils fe tiennent 
le pareſſeux ] et y monte z rodant dans 
il reſſemble 4 mn tour à tour 2 fautent d'arbreen 
eſt plus laid n lors qu'il a e s ils rencontrent 
amoins qu'il ne o qu'il peut lui jettent du bois 


V 2 


prodigious height of the mountains in the inland country. 


poifor. Fhe malignity of this tree is ſuch, that, if a perſon 
ly ſleeps under ita, he finds his body ſwelled, and 


Ihe woods, and leaping from tree to v tree, If they meet 
vith x a ſingle perſon, they make a frightful noiſe, throw 
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. is bounded on the North by the Mediterranean Sea; 
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ſtature; but what more particularly 38 Hinguifhed theny i» 
is their large blue eyes, which, unable to bear the light of Mic 
the fun, fee beſt by the moon-light *, and are for this rea- Wor 
fon called Moon-eyed Indians. tur 
The commerce of this country is chiefly amel on Gin or 
the ports of Panama, Carthagena, and Porto Bello, which thi: 
are three of the moſt conſiderable cities in Spaniſn America, me 
and which contain each ſeveral thouſand inhabitants. Tkere . 
are hefe annual fairs for American o, Indiatt, and: European 13 
com mõdities . Among the natural merchandiſes pf Terra day 
Firma, the pearls, found on the coaſts, are not the leaſt . 
conſiderable. An immenſe number of, negro flaves ure ray 
| employed s m fiſhing for them b; and are wonderfully dex - ea. 
terons' in this occupation. The government of Ter 1 
* is _ a fines e with © that of} Mexioo. 1 3 
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I - TRIFOLI, tine Barca, is 5! about a thonſand mile 
long 23, but is 5! ſcarcely two hundred broad in any, aa 


Egypt: on the, Eaſt; Nubia and Bildugend. - on the rontre 
WP and by Tunis 5 er 1 Tr 
The air of 'Þ: ripoli is mild except in the, mont ths, of Joly 
'and Auguſt, when it is exgeſfively hot. The country nes 
Ihe city of Tripoli, is tolerably fruitful, and produces corn? 
wine, ſilk, and wool; but all the reſt to the. eaſtward e is Mantr 
fandy deſert uſually. called the deleyt.vf Barca. The deſereans 
of. Tripoli, and of the other ſtates of Barbary : abound with 


lions, tygers, keopards, and. monſtrous ſerpents. DromedaF ? ſem] 
Ties, . alles, ber 9 and ce are eh q il 
burden S. 3 4 a a i 45 & wh} 0 a 1 A , ſans 
| | 5 | Bol or 
2 au claws de lune c menie pied que | * ſont remplis de tro 
2 marchandiſes d y compris 8 betes de charge fake 


| & ales pecher ; e vers Lorient; , M 34 [up eien 
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i The inhabitants derive the greateſt advantage from the ſer- 
of W vices of the camels, with which 2s they make long and toil- 
ca- ſome journies acroſs the deſerts of Africa, This uſeful crea> 


ture ſeems to be made for the deſerts. The drieſt thiſtle 


om Wor the moſt barren thorn is all the food he requires i, and 
ich this he often 33 eats without ſtopping k, or occaſioning a mo- 
ca, ment of delay. As it is its lot to croſs immenſe deſerts a, 


crc where no! water is found em, nature has formed within him » 


can. large reſervoir, where he lays o water in ftoreP for many 
riadays. When he is dry 4 he draws at pleaſure the quantity 
ealtYhe wants r, and pours it 16 into his ſtomach. With this he 


are travels patiently and vigorouſſy all the day Jong, carrying 2 


ex- ¶ heavy load. | 8 
Tne dreſs of the people is a linen ſhirt”, over which they 

tie a ſilk or cloth veſtment 7, and over that a looſe coat. 

Their drawers are made of linen; their 1s arms and legs are 


nove their turbans, but pull off u their ſlippers when they 
' * Fittend ” religious duties, or the porion of their ſovereign. 
Ine chief furniture of their hou 

mattreſſes, on which they ſit and v lie. . 

zue The dey of Tripoli is not ſo abſolute as thoſe of? Algiers 
oY and Tunis 2; for a Turkiſh bafhaw reſides there, who receives 
us authority from the grand ſeignior, and has the power of 
"the controlling ® the dey, and of levying a tribute on his ſubjects, 


4353 


I Tripoli, the capital, is ſurrounded by a wall and fortifica- | 
JalgÞons 2; but its greateſt ſtrength” is in the inhabitants, who 


— 


tre a parcel of banditti, pirates, and renegadoes of different 


wy countries, who live chiefly by the plunder of honeſt mer- 
is Faantmen that navigate the neighbouring, ſeas. The Euro- 
ſer peans trade b with them for corn ?, oil, wool, ſoap, dates, 
my p ſemble faite o ot il met le © ils aſſiſtent aux 
is off qu'il demande p l'eau en depot æ conſiſte en 

F ſans s'arrèter 9 quand il a ſoff y s aſſdient et ſe 
Jod on ne 7 dont il a beſoin ⁊ que ceux de 
de I trouve point s aux pieds 4 de controller 
oc Gy ; t n'otent jamais & commereent 


>* Þ au dedans de lui 2 mais ils tent - 
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bare, but they have flippers 2 on their feet. They never 


s conſiſts of * carpets and 
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ig 18 31 Tre aol pid miles long CY 5 ; Hundred and trac 


ANN broad, and contains fifty -four thouſand, a tour . 1 
hundred: ſquare, miles, [ It 87 e on the- coaſt 1 Bar- and 
ba 7 üchll S re * the + Mediterranean on the, North bai] 
l 2 Woeſt; And, by. Tripoli, . with of 1 
art Of «- 4 95 on the „ Sopth, 1 Ma 
y Tunts,.. EY pd phe gig Yates | 55 Barbary, | were! 
dengan late the 's 'gard CA. of the, World under the Roman em- 
ire. Io have a refidence © there v Was conſidered as the hichelt © 
e of luxury. The produce 4 of their ; ſoil furniſhed © all. 
eat; part of the Roman empire v2 ith corn?, wine, and oil. 
hough the lands are now in great part. uncyltivated !, yet 
they 2 are very 255 not. only ins corn, Wine, and © i but 
N; in Gates, figs, almonds, apples, pears, plums, citrons, _, 
uke Pomeęgrana: tes, hd oranges, Excellent hemp aud, 
ax grow. on their plains; and if we believe the reports of the T1 
Eur eans, Who have lived there h for ſome, time, the coun- hund 
try abounds with all that can add to the pleaſure. of life. thout 
Tunis is the moſt poliſhed of all the Barbary ſtates 7; theirfixth 
diſtinctions are well kept up! „ and a proper reſpect is paidſſtweer 
to the military and learned profeſſions. They cultivatef from 
friendſhip with the European ſtates, and protect the arts and Nort! 
manufactures, | Medi. 
The women are Handſe! in their perſons,” 1. clegant i inf Venic 
3 dreſs x The Senn, 1 general are lober, Clean Na 


0 plus argent = F incultes 5 b 7 obſervees Fa [ ſujet 
d le produit g en repeated © E habillement n un 
e fourniſſoit a 2 „o ig 7 le d 
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in their * and ee in their, behaviony.” The 


gey is an, abſolute 9 prince, elected by the Turkiſh ſoldiers. 
A want 
of m ſucceſs, or a ſuppoſed miſmanagement i in- the adminiſtra- 


and. liable to be depoſed or: muxdered, by them. 


tion, is a ſufficient reaſon to remove him en. There are al- 
ways ſome rebels who gonſpire the ruin. of + the reigning 
prince, and who endeavour to > uſurp- his throne, gaining tos 
his, party., the ſoldiers who are veſted with? the power of 


election. The . revenues of the, dey canſiſt in, a certain por- 


tion of the, prizes taken, on ſea from 9 chriſtians; a fmall 
capitation tax and <utioms, paid by European nations h. 
trade thers, 

Tunis, thejcapitah, contains about ten thouſand families, 
and above three thouſand tradefmens! r thops 7. 
built. near the ancient fite of Carthage, that famous rival. 


ug, oder bouſe7.of gde ek. MEEK 7 
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| TUnRKETR in 1 Europe: is. 2 8 miles 508 nine 
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hundred broad, and contains one hundred and eighty-two 


thouſand ſquare miles. It is ſituated ® between: the thirty- 
ſixth and the forty-ninth, degree of North latitude, and be- 
tween the ſeventeenth and the fortieth of Eaſt longitude 
from London. 
North; by Circaſſia and the Black Sea on, the Eaft ; by the 


Mediterranean, on the South ; by Germany and the Gulf of 
Venice on the Weſt. 


Nature has laviſhed * __ the inhabitants of g WISE: all 


] ſujet \ 5 ä en gaignant 7 de 8 | 
m un manque de - Þ qui ont le _ dont, i} reſte 
u le p 7 faites en mer ſur 7 a prodigye aux 
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This city is 
of Rome, of Which there remains“ s {till few aquedudts , * 


It is bounded by Ruflia and Poland on the 
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in the world, and at the ſame time the moſt fruitfnl; The M® - 


changed their names. ts 


_ celebrated antiquity. Athens, which contains now about 


celebrated o antiquities. A minute account © of all of them 
would exceed the limits of this work; but it is proper d to 


white marble, about k fifty feet high, including! the capitals, 


ECT 


her bleffings. The foil is luxuriant beyond deſcription ; i 


the air is ſalubrious ; the ſeaſons are here regular and plea- me 
fant, and have been celebrated from the remoteſt 9 times of the 
antiquity; the waters are pure and wholeſome all over the 
countr 7. | / C4 
The mountains of 'Turkey are the moſt celebrated of any the 


Mounts Pindus and Olympns, celebrated in the. Grecian 
fables, feparate Theſſaly from Epirus. Parnaſſus, in Achaia, Ithe 
ſo famous for being Y conſecrated to the muſes; is well * 
known all over the* world; moſt of the other mountains have I. 2 
The vegetable productions are excellent all over Euro- ©© 
pean Turkey. Beſides herbs of almoſt every kind, this , 
country produces in great abundance and perfection oranges?, 
lemons, pomegranates, grapes of an uncommon ſweetneſs, 
excellent figs ?, almonds, olives, and many drugs not * com- 
mon in other parts of Europe. 
Almoſt every ſpot of ground, every river, and every foun- 
tain in Greece preſents the b reader ⁊b the ruins of ſome 


ten thouſand inhabitants, is a fruitful fource of the mot 


mention here ſome © of the moſt confiderable, Among the 
antiquities of that once ſuperb city, are the remains ot the, 
temple of Minerva, built of white marble, encompaſled. Tt 
with f forty- ſix columns of the Doric order, forty 8 two feet I. 
high'3, and ſeven feet in circumference, At the ſouth-eaſt 


of the citadel, which defends the town, are ſeventeen beauti- : 


ful columns of the Corinthian ofder, thought to be i the re-“ 
mains of the emperor Adrian's palace. They are of fine] 


On the ſouth-weſt of Athens is a beautiful ſtructure calledſſy...q | 
1 fecond © b offre au d de quarante 
4 dans tous les c rapport detaille „ au ſud eſt 

x qui foient au il eſt à propos i qu'on croit Etre 

y parce qu'il Etoit e quelques unes ę d'environ 

z dans tout le / enyironne de / y compris 


a qui ne {ont pas 
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the Lanthern of Detofthenes. It is a round edifice of white 
marble; the roof of Which m 18 Ar ted 925 15 columns of 
the Corinithian order. 

Conſtantinople, the capital of this great einpirs} is funted © 
on the European fide of the Boſphorus. It was built uport 
the ruins of the ancient Byſantium, by Conſtantine the Great, 
3 a more inviting ſituation than Rome for the ſeat of 
the! Roman empire. Ihe European Writers, in the ages of - 
the o crufüdes, ipeak of © 1t'Þ with aſtoniſmment. O: 
© what a väſt city is Conſtantinople,” exclaims one of them; 
* and how beautiful! How many t' palaces built with won ⸗ 
© derful art! How many manufactures! It would be diffi- 
*cult to relate how it ahounds with gold, ſilver, and ſtuffs of 
« various kinds, for every hour er ſhips arrive at this port 
«with all' things neceſſary for the uſe of man. Conſtari⸗ 
tnople is at this day #:16ne of the fineſt» cities in the world; 


by rte fituatiorn aid its Port. The proſpect from it ĩb noble; 


me moſt regular part is the Befeſtin; where the merchants 
have their hops excellently ranged. The city is built in a 
triangular form, and as the ground riſes u gradually from 
thè ſhore; the Whole town appears at one view from the ſea. 
The ftreets are narrow, and the private houſes mean; but 
the public buildings, palaces, moſques, and bagnios, are 
for the moſt part* magnificent. The population of that 


city amounts to-about?'ſeven hundred thouſand inhabitants, 
three-fourths of whom 2 are Greeks and Armenians, and. 


Ihe reft Jewe and Turks. o griinhirgan af DT 
The population, manners, government, revenues, mis» 

litary :ftrerigth, commerce, and manufactures of the Lurks, 

ng on the lame . all N che op 14 18 
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and between the twenty-ſeventh and the forty-ſixth degree 


and the Helleſpont on the Weſt. 
and Ararat; and the chief rivers are the Euphrates, Tigris, 


equal to its extent oy x fertility. The beſt geographers have 


e la plus grande 7 n' ont pu p contraire à 1a 


4 odoriterantes 7 r le prouver par 
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er thouſand ſquare miles. It is ſituated n the! 
twenty-eighth and the forty- fifth degree of North latitude, War! 


he 


of Eaſt longitude from London, It is bounded by the Nthar 
Black Sea and Circaſſia on the North; by Perſia on the ſWwbi 
Eaſt; by Arabia on the South; and by the Archipelago 1 


The chief mountains are Olympus, Taurus, Caucaſus, gen 


Orontis, Meander, and Jordan: moſt of them b famous ir in 
the ſacred o as well as prophane writings ©. | 

As this, counfry contains the moſt fertile provinces. of 0 
Ada, I heed not d to inform the reader that it produces all 
the luxuries: of life in the utmoſt © abundance. Notwit 


tic | 


_ Randing the indolence of the natives, corn, oily wine fruits ey 
of every ſpecies i, coffee, myrrh, frankincenſe, and odori 


motk 
rons plants grow here almoſt without culture, The — TI 
citrons, oranges, figs, and dates are delicious, and in  greatiſhea]: 
132 Their aſparagus is often as bags as h a manor: 
g7, and their grapes far exceed thoſe of other coun. f a 
tries in largeneſs; in ſhort, nature has brought bene i he o 
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The population of this great country is by no means ey þ 
igh 1 
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not been able! to aſcertain it, on account of m the uncertaint 
of its limits, It certainly is not ſo great as it was" unde 
the Roman emperors, owing o to various cauſes, and aboy 
all, to their polygamy, which. undoubtedly 1s an enemy to 
population, as may be 4 evineed mo many _— anc en 0 
ils ſo 
d'un 


$ la plupazt - | þ aufli groſſe que n quelle Etoit 


c les livres 7 neſt nullement o ce qu'il faut ate... d 


d je n' ai pas beſoin + Etendue ou A fa tribuer Fim 


F de toute eſpece m Aa cauſe de 7 comme on peut its by 


un 
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de, particularly becauſe the Greeks and Armenians, among 
ree hom it is not praRiſed 5, are incomparably more prolific 
the Iman the Turks, notwithſtanding the rigid ſubjection under 


hich 28 they are kept t by the latter. 


ſus; general grave, ſedate, and pathve ; but when they are agi- 
ris; ated by paſſion, they become furious. They are jealous, 


ſuſpicious, and vindictive. beyond conception x; tenacious 
Ind ſuperſtitious in matters of religion; and hardly capable 
f humanity towards the Chriſtians and Jews, who differ 
om them in religious a en The morals Y of- the Aſi- 
tic Turks are far ? preferable to thoſe?* of the European; 
hey are more hoſpitable to ſtrangers, more charitable to one 
mother, and more punctual in their dealings. 


heals ©, but in company. They have little curioſity d to be 
formed e of the ſtate of their own country, or of any other. 
f z vizier is turned out or ſtrangled, they ſay no more on 
She occaſion, than there will be a new vizier, ſeldom in- 
. Firing into the reaſon of the diſgrace of the former. They 
: ſhave but few books, and ſeldom read any other than the 
Doran and the comments upon it, They dine about eleven 


Ine great people“, the diſhes are ſerved one by one m, and 
ansſney have no knives or forks, Their victuals n are always 
harqigh ſeaſoned o. They drink water, ſherbet, and coffee, and 
ue only debauch they know is in opium. They are ſober 
nom a? principle of religion, which forbids them 4 the uſe 

vine. | „ - | 


boy 


7 to | | 
anden uſage © les jambes croi- taires _ 
Ius ſont tenus = i onze heures de 
d'un brun fonee «„ quand ils man- E et fix heures 
at · au dell de ent I᷑ chez les grands 
imagination 4 ſont peu curieux m un a un 
I les mœurs e de s'informer n leurs mets - 
ut de beaucgup F deplace _ o 0 tres Epices 
r run envers n'ont que peu de p ſobres par 
| 7 et ſes commen- 9 leur defend _ 


ago] The inhabitants are in general well made and robuſt menz 8 
their hair and eyes are black or dark brown u. They are in 


| The Turks fit crols-legged b upon mats, not only at their =D 


n the i morning, and ſup between five and fix, Among 


eertain davs with flowers. Tn their mourning for a huſband 
they wear a particular nead-drefs and leave oft 4 all nner BW 
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The men ſhave their r head, lexnibg a ck; on aithe's crown er 
and wear their beards long. They cover their 5. head with afſ,.. 
turban, and never put it offt but when they go to bed. Ino 
Their ſhirts are without a collar; over them * they wear a * | 


long velt tied with a ſaſh, and over the veſt they wear a loom. 


gown. Their breeches are of a piece with their ſtockings, hal 


: Inſtead of ſhoes they wear ſlippers , which they put off whe KG 


they enter a” temple or a houſe. The drels of women ll þ 
nearly* the ſame as that of i men. Fe 

Marriages are chiefly negociated by the Tags f Whe mu 
the terms are agreed hon, the bridegroom pays down. a ſum. * 


of money, a licence is obtained from the cadi, and the par C 
ties are married. They are not allowed by their laws, 5 
more than four wives, but they may have as many? concuy, = 


bines as they can maintain; accordingly the rich keep a ſe 2 
raglio of women proportionate to their fortunes. 

The burials of the Turks are ecant: the corpſe is at 
tended * by the relations, chanting Þ paſſages from the koran; 
and after-being depoſited in a moſque, they are buried in:? 


wo 
field by the iman, who pronounces a funeral ſermon © at the 

DIOAC 
time of. the interment. - The men exprels their ſorrow by} ity 


alms? and prayers, and the women by,decking the tombs c 


for © twelve months. xg 

The eſtabliſhed religion is the Mahometan, ſo called the 11 
from Mahomet, its author. We have given ſome accoun bles f 
of this impoſtor in treating of Arabia, his native countty raſk 0 
There is no ordination among the clergy; any perſon s mag age 
be-a prieſt” that pleaſes to take the habit, and perform th: Cor 


functions of this office, which he allo leaves oft Þ whey hi mad 
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The antiquities of that vaſt country have furniſh matter 
for many voluminous publications; they contained all that 


was magnificent in?“ architecture and 3 they are 
more or leſs perfect, according to the air, ſoil, and climate 


. ſhall here (lect a few * of the moſt ftriking, as I have done 
in other countries. 


diſplays, in the ruins of the temple of Heliopolis, the bold- 
ſt plan that was ever attempted in architecture. 'The por- 
tico is inexpreſſibly ſuperb ; the hexagonal court is known 
only by the magnificence of its ruins. The great temple is 


« pedeſtal of eight columns in front, and fifteen in flank ; it 
is richly ornamented with m figures in alto relief, expreſſing u 


aſcribe theſe 1 buildings ta Solomon. 

a Palmyra is ſituated in the deſerts of Arabia Petræa, about 9 
Iro hundred miles to the South-eaſt of Aleppo: it is ap- 
Proached through? a plain lined with the remains of anti- 
quity, and prelents to the eye the moſt ſtriking 9 objects that 


In r ruins ; but the acceſs to it is through a vaſt number of 
beautiful columns of white marble. Superb arches, amazing 
lumns, noble temples, and fine porticos, all of them in 


the higheft' ſtyle, and finiſhed with the moſt beautiful mar- 


Near them. 

Commerce and manuſactures are objects a very little at- 
ended tot in the Turkiſh dominions; the nature of their 
government deſtroys that happy ſecurity which is the mother 
f arts, induſtry and commerces. The advantages of Tyre, 
don, Alexandria , and all thoſe countries which carried on 
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in which 23 they ſtand; and all of them bear! deplorable 
marks of- neglet. Among ſuch plenty of antiquities, 1 


Balbec, which 1s ſituated at the foot of Mount Libanus, | 


very much ruined ; but a ſmall temple is ſtill ſtanding! with 


the heads of gods, heroes, and emperors, The Afiatics | 


ne to be found in the4 world. The temple of the ſun lies 


| Apples, appear on all hands. Theſe ſtriking ruins are con- 
Nt raſted by the miſerable huts of the wild Arabs who refide + 


— 


the commerce of the ancient world are overlooked. In thigfi* 
extenſive empire, where all the commodities neceſſary for the" , 
largeſt plan of induſtry and commerce are produced, theſſſihe 
Turks content themſelves u with manufacturing cottons, car 
pets, leather, and ſoap. They ſeldom attempt any. diſtan 
voyages; their inattention to objects of commerce is perhap 
the beſt ſecurity to their government, and ſecure them » the. I 
poſſeſſion of a country, which, in the hands of any active 
Kate, might endanger the commerce of his neighbours Ihe 
and occaſion many wars for the poſſeſſion of this immenſeÞ*t 
on IIS * 
- The Turkiſh government, though deſpotical, is in a great en 
meaſure * reſtrained by the power of religion. There is no tltec 
hereditary ſucceſſion to property in this empire, yet the rights 
of individuals may be rendered ſecure? by being annexed eue. 
to the church; and this law is fo facred, that the ſultan dares that 
not attempt to treſpaſs? or reverſe it ©; he knows that any 
attempt to violate it 1s would ſhake d the foundation of high 
throne, which is only ſupported © by the laws of religion hm 
Were he to treſpaſs it f, he would beeome an infidel, and lu 
_ ceaſe from that moment to be the lawful ſovereign. — 
- The Aſiatic Turks, or rather ſubjects of the Furkiſh em Tl 
pire, who hold their poſſeſſions on condition of ſerving in the Eaſte 
tield with a particular number of men, think themſelves al Shad 
moſt s independent, while they perform the agreement. The Moo 
| ee of all, are thoſe who hold the firſt dignities offf®© 8 


bor 
ofhc 
Wnt 


the ſtates, ſuch as the vizier, the baſhawsz and governors off Hes 
provinces, whoſe fortunes. are conſtantly expoſed to ſuddenſf 0 
alterations ?, and. whoſe life depends entirely upon thei : 
maſter. When they are ſuſpected of miſconduct h, or are are de 
become very rich, the emperor, to whom the whole fortune e fe 
of the offender devolves i, ſends an officer with an imperial $' 
decree to take off his k head. The unhappy baſhaw receive S 
z ſe contentent 5 à la tranſgreſſer g ſe croient preſqu , „ 

- et leur aſſure «© a Vabolir D mauvaiſe con- du 
æ eſt beaucoup d Ebranleroit duite e 
des individus e&. n'eſt ſoutenu que i appartient }F et! 
2 garantis Fs il Venfreignoit & pour lui couper la 905 


4a en les annexant 
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Mike order with ths higheſt reſpect, and ſays, after he has read 

ti, The will of God and of the emperor be done; then he takes 
the ſilken cord?, which the officer preſents him; ties it 16 
car Fbout his neck, and ſays m a ſhort prayer, after whick the 
tn officer's ſervants 7 ſoon difpatch bimy and cut off his „ ny 
Tap which is carried to the court. 


wel ärſt have certain lands appointed for their maintenance, and 


ure Mite others are paid out of o the treaſury we. Thoſe who have 
undred and ſeventy 


enſeſecrtain lands amount to about two 
ouſand effective men. - The troops which receive their pay 
rom the treaſury, are the ſpahis and Janiſaries; who are 
eſteemed p the beſt ſoldiers in the Turkiſh armies; They are 
trained up d to the exerciſe of arms from their infancy; they 
njoy r great privileges, and are ſubject to no juriſdi ction but 
J bat of their aga or chief commander. There are alſo cer- 


empire, ſuch/as the Tartars, the Wallachians, and Molda- 
fians. In every war, there are beſides a great number of 


ſucceeding the officers. 

The emperor's titles? are ſwelled with all the p 2 
Faſtern magnificence. He is ſtyled by his ſubjects, “ 
Shadow of God, a God. on Earth, Brother to the Sun and 
IMoon, Diſpoſer of all Earthly Crowns, &c.” His arms 
Fare a creſcent argent, creſted: with a turban, charged with 
Mhree black plumes of heron quills, with this motto, Done 


Great care is taken in the education of the/ youths ® who 


re deſigned for” the ſtate, 3 army, or the navy ; but they 
th: are ſeſdom preferred till they te L try y ears C: age. Ts 


erial 
NW ſent as preſents'from the governors of diſtant provinces: 
— 155 are always reviewed by the grand fign ior before they 


ſqu | 
1. au bo a lu; que 9 ſont flevss 1 des jeunes gens 
et fait une 7 ils jouiſſent de v deſtinẽs pour 
F et lui coupent la 5 dans toutes les * juſqu' à ce qa is 
er la font pays par 2 dans Fattente aient 


a PR pour | 


The militia: of the Turkiſh empire is of tub ſorts; ; the - 


in auxiliary forces, raiſed by the tributary countries of this 


Jolunteers, who ſerve at their own charge, in expectation i of 


F/0/1m impleat orbem. 


are generally the children of Chris EMetle taken in wär, 
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are y ſent to the colleges, where they are educated for em- 
ployments according 70 their is genius and abilities. 
Ihe ladies of the ſeraglio are a collection of beautiful 
: young women, chiefly? ſent as preſents from the diſtant pro- 
vinces and the Greek iſlands. . The number of women in the 
barem depends on the à taſte of the [reigning monarch, 
Sultan Selim had two thouſand; Achmet had but®Þ: three 
| hundred, and the preſent. ſultan has about fixteen hundred, 
On their admiſſion, they are committed e to the care of old 
ladies; are taught * embroidery, muſic, dancing, and other 
accompliſhments ; and are furniſhed with the richeſt clothes 
and ornaments; They live in the ſame houſe, but all ſleep 
in ſeparate beds. There is no one ſervant among them, and 
they are obliged to wait on © one another by rotation i. 
They are not ſuffered s to go abroad b, except when the grand 
ſignior removes from one. place to another; then they ary 
_ eonveyed to the boats by a troop of black eunuchs. When 
they go by land, they are put in cloſe chariotsi, and. fignals 
are made at certain diſtances, to give notice that none ſhould 
- #pproach* the zoad through which they marc. 
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VENICE, in Europe. 


| 1 nf "Is 5 Rs r 
- VENICE is 2 hundred and ſeventy-five miles long n, 


©  Ninety-five broad, and contains above eight thouſand ſquare 
miles. Before the invaſion of the French, it was one of the 


moſt celebrated republics in the world, on account of its 
conſtitution and power. It was compoſed # of ſeveral fine 
elles ne peuvent 


avant d'ttre c elles ſont confices 
z pour la plupart d apprennent à þ ſortir 
a depend du e de ſe ſervir i chariots fermes 
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provinces on the continent of Italy, ſome 1 iſlands in the 
Adriatic ſea, and a part of Dalmatia, + 1 
Ihe city of Venice is ſituatedꝰs on ſeventy iſlands at the 
North end of the Adriatic ſca; and is ſeparated 2s from the 
continent by a'marſhy lake, of five Italian miles in breadth, - 
which forms its principal 9 ſtrength, as n large ſhips cannot 
navigate upon it. Nothing 25: can appear more beautiful 
than this town does? as you approach it v, either from the 
continent or the ſea. It 183! about ſix miles in circumfe- 
rence, and contains above q two hundred thouſand inhabi- 
tants. . The canals are ſo. numerous”, that you may go to 
any part of the town by water. The piazza of St: Mark is 
not to be paralleled for the magnificence of its buildings; 
and the houſes upon the great canal are moſt of them t elb- 
nt palaces with marble fronts, adorned with pillars of fine 
architecture. The inhabitants of Venice are ſaid to amount 
to two hundred thouſand men; the grandeur of this city; 
articularly the public palaces, the treaſury, and the arſenal, 
lde 8 
The conſtitution of that republic was originally democra- 


\ 
) 


ical; the magiſtrates were choſen by the general aſſembly 
Jef the people, and continued fo for > one hundred and fifty 


years; but afterwards various changes * taking place, doges 


Pere appointed 2* by the people, and were: inveſted with * 


great power, of which many abuſed. By degree a body of 

egiſlati ve nobility was formed; ineroachments were made 

on the rights of the people; a complete ariftocracy was at 
oth eſtabliſhed / upon the ruin of the ancient popular . 


Fovernment, and the people were entirely excluded from the 


ection of their maſter; The doge was inveſted with the em- 


guems of ſupreme authority, but had very little power, and 
uareſſvas not permitted to ſtir? from the city without the permiſs; 
* theſſion of the grand couneil, which was entirely compoſed of- 
f its . 
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mon people are! remarkably ſober, obliging to ſtrangers, anc 
gentle in their intercourſe with eachm other. The Vene 


| the ſtate, before the reduction of this republic by the French 
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the nobility, and i in which 23 23 , In fact, reſided the ſupremeſ de 


2 Poner. wi 


The college, otherwiſe called the ſeigniority, was the ſu · ¶ tre 
preme cabinet of the ſtate, and the repreſentative of the re- 
public. This court gave audiences to foreign ambaſſadors, 


to the deputies of provinces, and to the generals of the army, 


It ſummoned a the ſenate at pleafure b, and arranged the bu- 

ſineſs to be < diſcuſſed in that aſſembly. "NP 
- The tribunal of ſtate inquiſitors, which conſiſted of three, 

berg had the power of deciding, without appeal, on the 


life of every citizen belonging to the Venetian ſtate, the dog: 


himſelf not being-excepted. They had® the right of em-. 
ploying pies, of iſſuing f orders to ſeize all perſons whole 
words or actions they thought reprehenſible, and afterwards 
of tryings and condemning them to death. They had theſ g 
key of every apartment of the ducal palace, could penetrate, : 
when they pleaſed®, into the very bed-chamber of the doge, Io 
n his cabinet, and examine his papers. They could alſe "Ty 
command acceſs to the houſe of any individual k. Theyſ. © 
continued only one year in this office, but afterwards they 4 
were not 25 3 for their conduct while they were inf; 
authority. | 
The e are a lively ingenious people; they are ii 
general tall and well made; the women are handſome, have lte 
expreſſive features, and are of an eaſy addreſs. The com 


tians have ſome manufactures in ſcarlet cloth 7, gold anc 
filver ſtuffs 7, and, above all, fine looking-glaſles n, which 
bring in o a conſiderable revenue to the owners That of * 25 0 
amounted to about eight millions of Italian ducats, eachſ. da 
valued at twenty pence of our money; out of this 4 were he] 
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defrayed the expences of the ſtate, and the pay of the army, 
which in time of peace conſiſted of ſixteen thouſand” regular 
troops, and ten thouſand militia, EE; 


VIRGINIA, United States of America. 


VIRGINIA is 3* ſeven hundred and fifty miles long 13, 
two hundred and forty broad. and contains eighty thouſand 
ſquare miles. It is fituated ® between the thirty-fixth and 
the fortieth degree of North latitude, and between the 
ſeventy-fifth and the ninetieth of Weſt longitude from Lon- 
don. Virginia is bounded by Maryland on the North; by 
the Atlantic Ocean on the Eaſt; by Carolina on the South; 
and by the nver Mifſiſſippi on the Weſt. | | 
The chief rivers of Virginia are James's river, York 
river, Rappahanoc and Potowmac, which are navigable for 


large ſhips into the heart of the country, and receive ſuch 


at number of ſmaller ones, that Virginia is, without doubt, 
the country in the world which has the moſt convenient 
navigation. The whole face of the country is fo extremely 
low u, that you are very near the ſhore? before you can ſee 
the land. The lofty trees which cover the ſoil, gradually 


nal tie, as it were *, from the ocean, and afford an enchanting 


proſpect. You may travel 2 hundred miles into the coun- 
try without meeting ⁊biib a hill. „ 
The weather is very changeable, and the change is often 
ſudden and violent. The winter froſts? come on without 
the leaſt warning. To a warm day there ſometimes 33 ſuc- 
ceeds ſuch an intenſe cold in the night, as to freeze over 2 


upon the wind ® as to heat and cold, dryneſs or moiſture, 


7 milles hommes de eſt fi baſſe y un fi grand froid 
principales w pres du rivage = qu'il gele 5 
un ſi grand pour ainſi dire qà du vent 
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Amer they generally ss have a hw and dey! air, which! 7 
renders it e very pleaſant, Their ſpring is almoſt a month er 
earlier than in England. In May and June the heat in- Nialf 
ereaſes; in July and Auguſt it is exceſſive; in September ul, 
the weather generally 35 changes, the rains then are fre- Hef y 
quent and heavy b, and. occaſion ſeveral diſeaſes, particularly 


mtermitting © fevets. 
Towards the ſea ſhore ?, and the wanks of the rivers, the' 


ſoil is extremely. rich, and returns. plentifully d whatever eis 
cominitted toit. At a diſtance from the water, the ſoif is | 
light and ſandy, yet it yields corn? and tobacco in great 
plenty. Phe foreſts are covered * with all ſorts of lofty . 
trees; no buſhes grow beneath f, ſo that people travel with 
eaſe on horſeback through the foreſts under a ine made, 
which defends them 5 from the ſun, : 
| There were neither s horſes, cows, . ſheep, nor hogs in 
America before do they were carried® thither by the Euro- 
peans; but now they are multiplied * to extremely, that 
many of them, particularly. in. Virginia and the ſouthern. 
colonies run wild. Befides the animals tranſported from 
Europe, thoſe natural to the coy are deer, a fort of 
tyger, bears 2, wolves, and foxes. There are all ſorts of 
tame and wild fowls : they have there a nightingale, whoſe 
plumage is crimſon and ; 3 Sag ; and the humming-bird i, the 
{malleſt of all birds, and by far* the moſt beautiful it is 
arrayed 1 in ſcarlet, green, and: gold. | | 
'Virginia has produced ſome of the diſtinguiſhed perſons 
who were the moſt active in effecting! the late re volutoin in 
America. Her political and military character will rank 
among the firſt in the pages of hiſtory; but this character 
has been obtained only by a a few eminent men who govern 
this province. The great body of the m people do not con- 
cern themſelves ith n erg. ; ſo that o the pen, 
though nominally republ ican, is in fact ariſtocratical. 
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ich The inhabitants of Virginia, about o fifteen years his 


nth were eſteemed to amount to fix hundred thouſand. men, 


in- Whalf of which 4 were negroes. The inhabitants are cheer- 
ber ul, hoſpitable, and in general a well» bred people, 2 fond 
fre-Nef 1 and ante | 


the' e ———— | 


„ WALES, in Europe. 


fy MW. 54 
de, THOUGH * 0 this principality i is politically 5 in 


ro- irticle. 
hat] Wales is a hundred and thirty miles long 15, ninery-fix 
ern broad 1s, and contains ſeven thouſand: fquare mailes. It is 


om flituated between the fifty-firſt and the fifty- fourth degree 


of ef North latitude, and between the end 2nd the nth bo | 


of Weſt longitude from London 
oſe The ſeaſons are nearly the fame. as in the nocthemn 1 
the of England, and the air is ſharp®, but wholeſome. 
is oil is mountainous, but contains vallies 8 which 
wheat 2, rye, and other corn. The country is we 


Ee 
ſup- 


ons hed with * wholeſome ſprings. The horſes of Wales are 


in yet can endure vaſt fatigue: the black cattle * are 

nk mall * yet the meat is n and the cows yield 
ter a great quantity v of milk. | 

The it inhabitants are ſuppoſed to amount to betweans three 

on- ſand four hundred thouſand men. They are not wealthy in 

nt, general, but are provided with all the? neceſſary and many 

of the conveniences . of life. The Welch, if * poflible, are 


Imore jealous of their liberties than the Englith ; they are 


il y a environ 71 A peu pres - donnent beaucoup 

de J dent la moitic eſt vif 2̃ detoutes les choſes 

j'ai jugẽ A propos v bien fourni de aà les Gallois si eſt 
de lui aſigner x gros * Eg | 


England,. yet. as it has. a diſtinQtion in manner and lan- 
guages, I have thought Proper * to alſign it * here a ſeparate 
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alſo far more b iraſeible, but their anger ſoon abates ; they 
have always been remarkable. for their ſincerity and fidelity. 
Wales was formerly famous for its bards and poets; the 


poetical genius ſeems to have influenced the ancient Welt il 


with an enthuſiaſm for independeney. The eſtabliſhed reli. 
gion in that principality is that of? the church of Eng- 
land; yet there are many proteſtant diſſenters among 
them. 8 — . | 1 
Wales abounds in remains of antiquity © ſeveral of its 


caſtles are ſtupendouſſy large, and in ſome 4 the remains off 
Roman architecture are plainly diſcernible, ; The remains iſ 


* 


of the Druidical inſtitutions are found in the iſle of Angle- 
ſey, which was the chief ſeminary of the Druidical rites 
and religion. . 8 f : : _ | 5 RN, 5 15 P 
Among the natural curioſities of this country are the fol- 
towing : Fo a village called Newton in Glamorganſhire is a 
remarkable ſpring, which ebhs and flows“ contrary to the 


fea. In Flintfbire is a famous well, called Venefred's Well. 


This ſpring boils with vaſt impetuoſity out of à rock, and 
zs formed intq a beautiful polygonal, well, covered with a 
rich arch, fupportet by pillars , and the roof is exquifitely 
5 carved in ſtone. , Over the fpring, i aà chapel of Gothic 9 
a 
Britiſn dominions. By two different trials f and calculations 


** 


lately made, it is ſupppoſed to fling out s twenty-one tons off 
water in a. minute. In Caernarvonthire is the high moun-þ 


_ fain of Penmanmavr, acroſs, the edge of which the publi 


rad lies", and occaſfons great terror to many travellers. Fromfuui 
one hand the impending rock ſeems ready to cruth' them to. 


Pieces, and the great recipice below, ich hanys over the 


* 


-fea, is fo hideous and ſo full of danger, that one falſe ſtep 
could be of à diſmal conſequence, before a wall was raiſedſj. 


on that fide of the road, nb | | 
Wales! was united and incorporated with England in the 


reign of Henry the Eighth. The government was mo-. 


3 beaucoup plus / epreuves diff. ji qu'un faux pas 

c cependant iły a g jetter  ' pouvoit avoir 
d quelques urls 5 eſt la grande route] le pays de Galles 
ene, E992 VV 


reiteQure” This ſpritig is fuppoſed to be the fineſt in theſ. 
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elled according to the Engliſh form: all laws contrary to 


1h particularly that of! {ending m members to parliament. - 
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fol- reett the two continents of America, which for the moft 
s apart o belong to the European powers of Great Britain, 
the pain, France, and Holland. We have already ſpoken of 
ell. he moſt confiderable of theſe iſlands, and we will treat here 
nccinctly of thoſe of ſmaller note. Many have changed? 


en peace is made, we will conſider them 16 as belonging 


FE ET. | þ „ 
As the climate and ſeaſons differ widely from what + 
e can form any idea of by what * we perceive at home n, 
re ſhall, to avoid repetition, ſpeak of them in general. As 


rOMBnite over” their head twice every? year, they are continu- 
ly ſubject to an extreme heat, which would be intolerable 
the trade-wind, which riſes à gradually as the ſun gathers 
Frength Þ, did not 28 blow in upon them from the ſea, 
id refreſh the air in ſuch a manner, as tos enable 
em is to attend d to. their concerns © even in the middle 


d' envoyer des 0 beaucoup 2 deux fois par 
d'iſles ſituFes t de ce dont 4 qui s'éleve 
pour la plupart à en Angleterre © prend des forces 
Jont change de wv ſont entre „ Lair de maniere A 
es etre rendues x et que le d de vaquer _ 
elles appartenoient y paſſe fur  «& A leurs affaires 


hoſe. of England were abrogated, and. the inhabitants were 
admitted to the participation of all the Engliſh privileges; 


WEST INDIES are a multitude: of iſlands lying * be- 


Waſters during this war; but as they may be reſtored a 


o the ſame powers to which 23 they belonged * before the 


he Welt Indies he within the tropics, and * the ſun goes 
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of the hn On the other hand, as the ni ght "PEI a io" 
breeze begins, as it were, from the centre ef . land to- att 
wards the ſea on all ſides. Ire 

The rains in the Weſt Indies f, which 3 33 fall 
when the ſun becomes in a manner vertical, cool 8 the air, 
and greatly 33 refreſh the country. The rains are not ?5 {6 
moderate as with us; our heavieſt Þ rains are but i dews 
_ comparatively to theirs, which ſeem like floods of water k 

ured from the clouds with a prodigious 9 impetuoſity. 
Th he rivers riſe! in a moment; new rivers and lakes are 
formed s in à ſhort time in, and the low country is often 
under water. Hence it is, the rivers have their ſources 
within the tropics, and overflow their banks n at a certain 
ſeaſoͤn. 

The rains make the only ddinction of ſeaſons in the Weſt 
Indies. The trees are green the whole year round®; they have 
there no cold, no froſts, and no ſnows. In the rainy ſeaſon, 
1333 in the month of Auguſt, they are often aſſaulted 

hurricanes, the moſt terrible calamity to which 23 they 
2 v ſubjeR, as they ſometimes 33 deſtroy in a moment the 
labour of many years. It is a ſudden and violent ſtorm of- 
wind, rain, thunder, and lightning, attended with * a furious 
ſwelling of the ſea, Whole fields of ſugar canes t are 
whirled ® into the air, and ſcattered over the face of thalf 
country; the ſtrongeſt 9 trees of the foreſts are torn up b 
the root; the wind-mills are ſwept away* and even their 
houſes are often pulled down? in a moment. : 

«The grand ſtaple commodity * of the Weſt later is s ſugar 34 
The j juice from the ſugar- cane when ſucked raw has proved bbee 
nutritive a and wholeſome. From the molaſſes rum is diſÞ%; + 
tilled, and from the ſcummings b of ſugar a meaner ſpirit is is 3! 
| procured. The tops: of the Canes,” and the leaves whic den 


{ 

F Indes e et ſe dhardent” 1 enlevtes "Io 
g refroidifſent o toute Fannee w moulins à vent av 0 

b plus grandes p ils ſoient r emportes | J fai 

i ne ſont que des q de repeated 9 renverſces _ hd 

E des torrens d'eau 7 accompagne d' 2 marchandiſes 1 
groſſiſſent dans s gonflement - eſt nourriſſant 1 


m peu de tems 7 de cannes à fucre þ de lecume 


— 


, Wow upon the joints, make very good provender © for the. 
to-Mattle, and the refuſe of the cane after grinding 4 ſerves. for 
Nee, ſo that no 25 R of this excellent 9. yuh is with. 

fall Kin aſe. 3 

air, When a are well „ * rum and molaſſes 


made i in ſo ſhort k time from the produce of the earth, 
covides againſt the ill effects of the worſt, and the planter: 
The negroes in the plantations are ſubſiſted! at a very 
ed n to be from thirty to forty pounds; but it has lately in- 


teaſed. Before the late war there were in the Engliſh Weſt: 
dies, at leaſt two hundred and thirty thouſand negro {laves, 


1ave 
ſon, Ned the whites did not amount to ninety thouſand fouls, - 
ted The Welt India iflands lie in the form of a 3 


the river Oronoque in the main continent of South 
merica: we will give here a ſhort account of the principal 


tical order of their names. 


* 


Res Engl m Indies. = 15 


BARBADOES, the moſt eaſterly iſland 40 all the 7 
bees, is ſituated ?® in the thirteenth degree of North lati- 


7 de, and in the fifty-ninth of Weſt longitude from London, 
Tit is is 3 twenty-one miles in lengthis, and fourteen in breadth. ' 


hen the Engliſh firſt landed there v, they found it is the 


nourriture + un profit net 7 avoit eoütume 
avoir Ete moulu 7 fortunes ſe faſſent o et 8'etendent _ . 
d faire du feu en ſi peu de 5 y débarquèrent 
Ladminiſtrées ſont entretenus 9 qu' ils euſſent 
les frais de 37 A très bon marchẽ | 
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ay the charge 9 of plantation, and all the ſugar is clear pro- 
tb. There is no part in the world in which 2 great eſtates 


in the Weſt Indies. The produce of a few good ſeaſons: © - 
ſure of a ſpeedy and profitable ſale for his ſugar. 


afy rate m; the price of men negroes on their firſt arrival 


retching'? almoſt from the coaſt of Florida on the North, 


Wands, which have not been mentioned before in the _— | 


ft ſavage 9 and deſtitute place l had a hitherto viſited. 


—— ae 


— — — 
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(nga 

It had not the leaſt appearance of having ever been peopled 
even by ſavages. There was” no kind of beaſts of paſture 
or prey, yet the climate was ſo good, and the ſoil appearec 
_ ſo fertile, that ſome Engliſh gentlemen reſolved. to form 
there a colony in the beginning of the ſeventeenth century 
The trees were ſo large, and of a wood ſo hard, that it 
was with great difficulty they could at firſt clear t as muc 
ground as was neceflary for their ſubſiſtence. By unremit 
ting u perſeverence, however, they brought it in a ſhort time 
to yield them 16 a tolerable ſupport; they ſoon 35 found that 
cotton and indigo agreed very well with the ſoilx, and that tr. 
tobacco anſwered tolerably well. This proſpect induced 
many new adventurers to tranſport 3 into this 
iſland; and what is very remarkable, twenty-five year 
after the firſt ſettlement, Barbadoes contained fifty thou 
ſand whites, and a much greater number of negroes and 
Indian flaves. The ſugar-canes*, which they cultivated 
rendered them 6 extremely wealthy; the number of ſlaves 
augmented conſiderably, and in the year one thouſand fi 
hundred and ſ&enty-fix a, the number of the inhabitants 
whites and negroes, amounted to one hundred and fitt) 
thouſand ; a degree of population unknown in China, anc 
in any other part of the known world. Since this time t 
iſland has been upon the decline, which is to be attri[ 8 
buted partly to the French colonies, and partly to our otheſſ No 
eſtabliſhments in the neighbouring iſles. 5 fror 
The number of the inhabitants is ſaid to be at preſenſ and 
twenty thouſand whites, and a hundred thouſand ſlaved fal, 
The exports of Barbadoes chiefly conſiſt in ſugar, indigq Mar 
and cotton. About d twenty years ng0-a dreadful hurrican atta, 
occaſioned vaſt devaſtations? in the ifland; great numb _ 
of houſes were deſtroyed 2 many perſons were buried nf 
the ruins of the buildings, and others were driven f into tif latiti 
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and ſuga 
the Weſt Indies; and the iſland is well ſupplied with o ri- 
vulets of good water. The French always ? oppoſed our 


(s 


ST. CHRISTOPHER's iſland is ſituated s in the ſeven- 
teenth degree of North latitude, and in the ſixty- ſecond of 


Weſt longitude from London; It is twenty miles long“, 
and ſeven broad. It has its s name from the famous Chriſ- 

topher Columbus, who diſcovered it 1s for the Spaniards.” It 
contains about ſix thouſand whites, and thirty- ſix thouſand 


negroes. Beſides cotton, ginger, and tropical fruits, it pro- 


duces near as muchi ſugar as Barbadoes,. and ſome- 
times quite as much, It was taken ® by the French in 
1782, but was reſtored again k to Great Britain by the late 
treaty of peace. 555 Fe 


DOMINICA: ifland is ſituated 8 in the fixteenth' de - 


gree of North + latitude, and in the fixty-ſecond of Weſt 


longitude from London. It is 3* about twenty-eight miles 
ifland is thin! and well adapted m to the rearing of ® coffee. 
r. The ſides of the hills bear the fineſt trees in all 


ſettling in this iſland, becauſe in time of war it cuts-off their 
communication between Martinicg and Guadaloupe, 


Sr. VINCENT is ſituated in the thirteenth: degree of 
North latitude, and in the fixty-firſt of Weſt longitude 
from London. It is 3* about twenty-four miles in length 13, 


and eighteen in breadth. This iſland is extremely fruit- 
fal, and the ſoil is very proper for the raiſing of © ſugar. - 


Many of the inhabitants are Caribbeans, who are not much 


attached to the Britiſh government. 


GRENADA is fituated ** in the twelfth degree of North 


latitude, and in the ſixty- ſecond of Weſt longitude from 


London. It is thirty miles in length 73, and fifteen in - 
breadth ; the foil is extremely proper for producing ſugar 2, 


leger p ſe ſont toujours 
b preſque m et bien propre ꝙ oppoſes A 
i autant de 7 à produire à produire du 
fut rendue o bien fournie de. | 
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in lengths, and thirteen in breadth, The foil of this 
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. coffee, tobacco, and indigo. Upon the nde it carries with fr 
it all the appearance of becoming as flouriſhing 9 a colony» 
as any in the Weſt Indies of the ſame extent t, _ it 

A lake on the top u of a hill, in the middle of the iſland, Ml 
1 it 15 with fine rivers, which fertilize and adorn the] we 
country. Several harbours lie round the ifland, which ren · P® 
der it is very convenient * for ſhipping; and it has the hap - tio 


80 pineſs of not being ſubject to hurricanes. 800 
” This iſland was long? the theatre of bloody wars ere an 
the natives and the French; during which B, the Caribbees PO. 
defended themſelves 16 with the moſt reſolute * bravery. _ 
en 

The BAHAMAS are fituated 28 to the South of Carolina; | 
they extend a along b. the coaſt of Florida down toe the iſle offf l 
Cuba. They are about five hundred in number; ſome offf the 
them d are only mere rocks, but twelve are large, fertile] of 


and in nothing differente from the ſoil of Carolina. They in 
are however almoſt uninhabited, except Providence, which hill: 

is t two hundred miles Eaſt of the g Floridas. Theſe iſlandꝗ of 
were the firſt fruit of Columbus's 7 diſcoveries in the year ilar 
one thouſand four hundred and ninety-two h, when his men} 1 
deſpairing of finding. any 3 were about to throw hinf and 
overboard | Mar 


5 iſlan 


| French We 72 Indie. 


TUE French were the tat of the INE 9 3 hq Nort 
made ſettlements in the Weſt Indies; but they made ample from 
amends by the vigour with which 5 they a in them 10 broa- 
jane by the judicious meaſures which they uſed m in drawingarm 


inhat 
= _ devchir une 4 alles 8 Etendent iS a Veſt . is ver 
t Etendue 5 le long de + 15s | 
1 qui eſt au haut c juſqu'd | - douze 


v ſont autour de d quelques unes i vouloĩent 
tres commode e ne different en le jetter à bord 
ange mien ] les derniers 


z la plus grande qui eſt a m employerent 


> A ©. 


ony would yield, and in cont 
it threw in their way T7. 


were under the inſpection of a council of commerce, com- 


government of their colonies is in the hands of a governor, 


are pail 


den to carry on u any trade whatever. 


of Weſt longitude from London. Tt is 3* about ſixty: miles 


illand in a high degree, _ 


and ſuch fruits as areY found in the neighbouring iſlands, 


I vell fortified... e 


* 


whdNorth latitude, and in the ſixty-ſecond of Weſt longitude 
mpldtrom London. It is forty-five miles longus, and thirty-eight 


from them n every advantage that the nature of the climate 
ending againſt o the difficulties which : 


Their plantations,- before the late revolution of France, 


poſed of twelve of the moſt conſiderable officers in the na- 
tion, aſſiſted by deputies? of all the trading towns a. The 


an intendant, and a council, who are reſtrained in their 
power by one r another. The governor and the other officers - 
rd 28 by the mother country 5, and are: ſtrictly forbid- 


 MARTINICO is gtuatedzs between the fourteenth and 
the fifteenth degree of North latitude, and in the ſixty-firſt 


f 


4 


The produce of the ſoil is ſugar, cotton, indigo, ginger, 


Sf 


GAUDALOUPE is ſituated 2 in the-fixteenth degree ü 


in length ®; and thirty in breadth. The inland part is 
hilly, from which are poured out ” on every ſide * a number 
Jof agreeable and uſeful rivers, which adorn and enrich this 


m le broad. This iſland. is divided # into two parts by a ſmall 


wingarm of the ſea 2, through which à no a can fail, but the 


inhabitants paſs it in a ferry-boat. The foil of Gaudaloupe 


ſis very fertile, and produces ſugar 2, cotton, indigo, ginge 


7 pour en tirer © merce @ deſcendent 
o pour ſurmonter r Pun par. x de tous cotes - 
rd pb qu'elle leur op 5 mere patrie-: les fruits qu'on 
poſoit 7 il leur eſt 2 bras de mer 


4? villes de com- de faire a par lequel . 


—— 


Martinico is the reſidence of the governor of the French. / 
iſlands in theſe ſeas; its harbours. are numerous, ſafe, and | 


„ 

- "&e. This iſland is in a flouriſhing condition, and its ex- 
port of ſugar is almoſt ineredible v. „„ 
Sr. LUCIA: is ſituated * in the fourteenth degree of 
North latitude, and in the ſixty-firſt of Welt longitude from 


London. It is 31 twenty-three miles in length, and twelve 


in breadth. The ſoil in the vallies is extremely rich; it pro- 
Auces excellent timber, and abounds in pleaſant rivers and 
well ſituated harbours. e ee ee eee 


-. TOBAGO is ſituated in the eleventh | degree of North 


latitude. It iss: thirty-two , miles in length, and nine inf 


breadth. The climate here is not ſo hot as might be d ex- 


LEI 


pected, being ſo near the © equator. The foil is truitful, and 


14 


produces ſugar 2, indigo, cotton, and ginger; alſo cinnamon 
and nutmeg. This ifſand is watered as with numerous ſprings 
and its bays are commodious and ſafe. 

> 6 DIRE N | Fas : 
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Spaniſo WWef Indies. 


. CUBA is ſituated between the nineteenth and the twenty 
third degree of North latitude, and between the ſeventy 
fourth and the eighty-ſeventh of Weſt longitude from Lon 
don. It is3* about ſeven hundred miles in length, and ſevent 
miles broad. A chain of hills run throughs the middl: 
from Eaſt to Weſt, but the land near the ſeah is generall; 

level, and flooded i in the rainy ſeaſon. —  —_ | 
This noble iſland is ſuppoſed 286 to have the beſt ſoil K for 
ſo large a! country of any in America. It produces all ths 
commodities known in the Weſt Indies, particularly gin 
ger 2, long pepper, and other ſpices ; caſſia, maſtic, a 
aloes; it produces alſo tobacco and fugar, but not ſuch 
quantities as might be n expected 9. Havannah, the capital 
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feventh degree of Weſt longitude from London 
about a hundred miles long is, and forty broad. The ſoil is 
beautifully v diverſified with woods, vallies,. and plains; it is 


e agreablement 


04 * 


place of great firength and importane, a contains 
about two. thouſand houſes. . 1. 


‚ PORTO RICO is Gtuated 10 the cio 4 of 
North latitude, and between the ſixty-fourth and the ſixty- 


eee fertile and well watered, but unhealthful in the 


ſeaſons a. Porto Rico, the capital of this iſland, is 
better peopled than moſt” of the Spaniſh towns, very Iikely 
| becauſe it is the center of the contraband trade 2 en on 


by the Englith and French with. the N e 


TRINIDAD is ſituated 28 in hs: tenth rde of North : 
latitude, and in the fixty-firſt of Weſt longitude from Lon- 


don. It is about ninety miles long', and fixty broad. 


The climate is unhealthful t, but the ſoil is fertile, and pro- 
duces ſugar 2, fine tobacco, indigo, ginger, ſome cotton e, 
and Indian. cok 5 


. 


Dutch . ff 9 


gl. EUSTACHIUS is chm 28 jn the Send *. 


It iss1 


gree of North latitude, and in the ſixty-third of Weſt lon- 


gitude from London. It is onl: 


thouſand negroes. The fides of the mountain are laid in 
pretty ſettlements, where the Dutch riſe ſugar * and. 0 
in great quantities. | 


CURASSOU i is ſituated 28 in >the twelfth 1 of North | 
. latitude, and in the ſeventy-firſt of Weſt longitude from 
London, 


It is 3: e miles long ro and ten broad: it 


0 Fattendre 7 ſaiſons pluvieu- sS quy font les 
ſes t mal ſain 
que la plupart qui s'tleve 


py 


a mountain. twenty-nine 
miles in circumference, riſing ouc a of the ſea like a pyra- 
mid. It contains about five thouſand whites, and fifteen 


1 


Cann) - 


_ Produres a conſiderable quantity of ſugar and tobacco; but 


what renders it of moſt advantage * to the Dutch is, the 
contraband trade ? which they carry on there with the Spa- 
niards. Their harbours are the rendez vous of all nations in 
time of war. . > ab 

Ibis ifland has ſeveral warehouſes y always full of the 
commodities 2 of Europe and the Weſt Indies. Their Afri- 
can company brings thither a three or four cargoes? of ſlaves. 
The Spaniards carry off ©, at a high price, the beſt of the 
Negroes, and a great quantity of the European goods d. This 
ifland is worth © to the Dutch about five hundred thouſand 
pounds in time of peace, and the profit is much greater in 


time of war, becaule it becomes* then the great market of 


the Weſt Indies, affords a retreat to ſhips of all nations, and 
ſells them 8 arms and ammunition to deſtroy h one another. 


e rapporte 


ce qui la rend à y apporte 
F elle devient 


x plus avantageuſe þ cargaiſons d' 
Yn ns c achetent g ut leur vend des 
z marchandiſes d des marchandiſes 5 pour fe detruire » 


A Series of the Names of Countries and Towns 
which have a different Denomination in French 


3 
* 


(219) 


and i in Engl ſh. 


. Eng. 
ABvsSINIA © 
Africa 


Alexandria 


America 
Antioch 
Antwerp 


Arabia 


Arcadia 


Armenia 


Aſia 
Aſſiria 
Athens 
Auſtria 
Babilon 


Barbadoes 


Barbary 


Barcelona 


Baſil 
Batavia 
Bavaria 
Bern 
Bohemia 
Bologna 
Braſil 
Britain 
Britany 
Bruſſels 


Burgundy 


Caftraria 
(Cairo - 
Calabria 
Candia 


Candle 


= 


1 Eng. 
Abyſinie Canterbury 
Afrique Capna 

Alexandrie Carolina 

_- Amerique Cayenna 

Antioche Ceylon 
Anvers China 

Arabie Cologn 
Arcadie Copenhagen 
Armenie Corinth 

Aſie _ {Cornwall 
Aſſirie Corſica 

Atheènes _ [Cracow 

Autriche Cyprus 

Babilone Damaſeus 

Barbades Dauphiny 
Barbarie Denmark 
Barcelone St. Domingo 
Bale Dover 

_ Batave | Dunkirk _ 
Baviere Edinburgh 

Berne Egypt 
Boheme - England 
or Epirus 

Bréſi! I Ethiopia 

SY Bretagne Flanders 

Bretagne Friburg 
Bruxelles Geneva 
Bourgogne Genoa 

Caftrèrie Germany 

i Caire += [Ghent 

Calabre Granada. 

Greece 


. 


- 15 
142 


Fr. 


S 8 44 
ws Capoue Ex $5 IM 
- Caroline | 
Cayenne 


Ceylan 


421 Ching 
Cologne 


Copentague 


 Corinthe 
| Cornouaille | 
Corſe 


Cracovie 


Cypre 
Damas 
Dauphiné 


Danemark 

St. Domingue 
Douvres 
Dunkerque 


| — 


Egypte 
An gleterre "Hp 


Epire 


Ethiopie 
Flandres 


F ribourg 


Geneve 


Genes © 


Allemagne 
Gand 


Grénade 
Grece- a 


Eng. 


Guelderland | 


Guiana 
Guinea 
Hague 
Hanover 
Havanna 


Hiſpaniola 


= nd 
un 

{1 £24 Wig 
Japan 
India 
Ireland 

- Italy 
Lancaſter 


Manilla 
Mantua 
Martinico 
Mecca © 
Mecklin 
Mentz 
Meſſina 
Mexico 


Fe. 


Fr. 


. Eng. 
ee INinorcaa Minorque 
SGujane Modena Modeèene 
Guince Mogul Mogol 
La Haie Morea | Moree 
Hanovre Morocco Moroc 
Havenne Muſcovy Moſcovie 
St. Domingue | Nantz Nantes 
Hollande | Negroland Nigritie 
Hongrie Netherlands Pays bas 
©. Jamaique e Britain Nouvelle Bre-- 
Japon tagne 
nde New England. Nouvelle An- 
'* Irelande * gleterre 
Tian Newfoundland Terre neuve 
Bancaſtre mr Holland Nouvelle Hol- 
Livourne N ew York: - Nouvelle York 
LiſbonneE |Nimeguen _ Nimegue. 
Lille | Nova Scotia Nouvelle E- 
Livohie 5 coſſe 
Liverpole | Norway. Norvege 
Lombardie +} Nubia ubie: 
Londres [Oſtend Oſtende 
Lorette Padua Padoue 
Lorraine Palermo Palerme 
- Eouifiane Parma Parme 
Lugues Penfilvania Penſilvanie 
Luxembourg. Perſia rſe 
Lyon Peru Perou 
Madere Peterſburgh Peceterſbourg 
Majorque Piacenza Plaiſance 
Malte Picard Picardie 
Manille Poland Pologne. 
Mantoue Preſburg Preſbourg . . 
Martinique | Pruffia Pruſſe 
La Méque | Ratiſbon Ratiſbonne 
| Malines, [Ravenna Ravenne 
| Mayence - | Romwnma. Romanie 
| Mefline Ruſſia Ruſſie 
Le Mexique Saguntum 


Sagonte 


Boh. 
Brit. 
Caff 
Chir 
Cori 
5 
Eng 
Eure 
Flen 
Fren 
Gern 


Genc 


Hun | 


1 


Eng. 
Sardinia 
Savoy 
Saxony 
Scotland. 


Sclavonia 


Sicily 
Sileſia 
Smyrna 
Spain 
Straſpurg | 
Swabia * 
Sweden 


Switzerland 


Syria 
Tartary 


Names of 


( 
Cy 


„ 


Sardaigne 


Savoie 
Saxe 
Ecoſle 
Sclavonie | 
Sicile 


Siléſie 
Smyrne 


Eſpagne 


Straſbourg 
Suabe 
Suede 


Suiſſe | 
Syrie 
Tartarie 


nations in Fry ench and in Engliſh. 


Anvssixiax 


African 
Algerine 
American 
Arabian 
Aſiatick 
Auſtrian 
Barbarian 


Bohemian N 


Briton 
Caffrees 
Chineſe 
Corſican 
Dutch 
Egyptian 
Englich 


European 
Flemiſh 
French 
German 
(renoeſe 


Hungarian 


Abyilinitn- 
Africain _ 
Algérien 


Americain 
Arabe 
Aſiatique 


Autrichien 
Barbare 
Bohemien 
Breton 
Caftres 
Chinois 
Corle 
Hollandois 


Egyptien 


Anglois 
Europcen 


Flamand 


Frangois 
Allemand 


Genois 


Hongrois 


ne & © 8 5 
e Indian 
ne | Irith 

e Italian 
Laplander 
| Mexican 


55 Neapolitain 


Nowegian 
Perſian x 
Peruvian 
Poles 

e Portugueſe 
Pruſſian 

e Ruſſian 
Sardinian 
e | Scotch 
Spaniard 
e | Swedes 

e Tuneſian 


e Welch 


e Venetian 


0 


THA END. 


Irelandois 


Italien 


Lapon 
Mexicain 


Napolitain 


N orvégien 
Perſe 


Peruvien 
Polonnois 


Portugais 
Pruſſe 
Ra 

Sarde 


Ecoflois 
Eſpagnole 


Suedois © 


Tunẽſien 


| Gallois og 
Venicien 


73 Eng. * 
Terra Firma Terre Ferme 
Toledo - Tolede - 
Tranſilvania Tranſilvanie 
Trier? Treves 

Turkey Turquie 

| Tuſcany Toſcane 
"Valencia - Valence _ 

| Venice Veniſe' 
Verona © Veronne 
Vienna Vienne 

| Villa Franca Ville Franche 
Virginia Virginie 
Wales Galles 
Warſaw Voarſovie 

5 . Te” 


Nations which have different Denomi- 
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A New Method to acquire eaſily the perfect knowledge and orthography of all verbs regular and irregular. 


TABLE THE FIRST. 


CONT-1INING THE FIRST" PERSON OF ALL TENSES. 


TABLE THE SECOND. 


SHEWING HOW TO FIND ALL THE PERSONS 
OF A TENSE, THE FIRST" PERSON AND THE 
GERUND BEING KNOWN. 


r Ss 


INFINITIVE MOOD. f INDICATIVE MOOD. SUBJUNCTIVE, __ RULE I. 
"NM 13 LO 5 1547 Pakr. Fur. Conn. Pres. PRrET. PkESENT INDICATIVE, 
EL hn ee ae, feen [jc paler [ic partecroie, je pales, ee e 
— Agir o 42, agiſſant, agi, Jag” 9 agiſl-ois, J ag-1S, J agi-ral, : J agi-rols, jſ'agiſſ-e, jag: iſſe, the t 1 15 like the firſt as, J ame, Iu aimes, il Ame. No 
> r to ſmell, ſentant, ienti, je ſen-ts, Je ſent-ois, je ſent-is, je jenti-ral, je ſenti-rois, Je ſent-e, je ſent-1ſle, exceptions. : 5 3 8 
Tenir N ant, A, je tien-5, je ten- ois, je t-ins, je tiend-rai, je tiend-rois, je tienn-e, je t- inſſe, 1 the firſt ends in 5 OT X, the ſecond is like the firſt, and the 
O Recevoir to receive, ea. © je kpoi-s, je recev-0is, je reg-us, je recev-rai, | je reccy-rois,, | je recoiv-e, je rec-uſle, third changes s Or x into 7 as, je lis, tu, lis, il lit: je weux, tu 
1 24 1 gat, je fils, j faiſ-ois, „„ fe-ral, | je fe-rols, je faſl-e, je f. iſſe, veux, il veut: however is loſt in the third perſon when it is 
= Craindre te fear, craignant, | craint, je crün-s, je craign-ols, | Je craign-is, je craind-rai, Je craind-rois, je craign-e, | je craign-iſſe, preceded by c, 4 or f in the firſt. Exam. Je graincs, tu graincs, 
= Connoitre to Kuno, connoiſſant, | connu,. b je cornol-s, 12 connoiff- ois, Je COnn-us, Je CONBOI-FAL, Je connoit-rois, je connoiſl-e, je conn-uſle, zl grainc , je perds, tu perds, 1 perd je mets, tu mets, il met. 
lnſtruire zo inſtruct, linſtruiſant, inſtruit, J'inttrul-s, j inſtruiſsois, Jinftruiſ-15, J'inſtrui rat, | J inftrut-ro1s, J1nftruu-e, Pinſtruiſ-1ſle, The three perſons Plural are formed from the gerund, by : 
© Vendre to fell, | vendant, vendu, i je ven-ds, je vend-ois, Je vend-1s, - ze vend-rai, Je vend-rois, je vend-e, je vend-iſſe, changing the final ant into ons, ex, ent and yank into yors, yet 
Z | i | | ient, as parlant, woyant ger. Nous parlons, wous parlex, ils par- 
i | lent. Nous voyons, vous voyex, ils vient ind. pl. 
ä - — Exceptions. 1%. Aller makes je vais, tu vas, il va, nous al- 
EREGULAR VERBS. lons, wous allex, ils 2 2%. oo 2 J'ai, tu as, il a, nous } 
| | | | - avons, VOUS AVER, 1 5 ont. 39. Etre makes, Je ſuis, tu es, il e, 
CALF FF [ll , en, , , e, F e 
Etre to be, étant, ere, ie ſuis, | PeEt-01S, je t-us, | je ſer-al, Ic ſe-rois, je ſois je f- "a; f g e pinngdt ee 
Abſoudre to alſelve, abſolvant, | abſous, I Pabſcu-s, J 'abiolv-o1s, wanted, j*abloud-rat, Jabſoud-rois, ++ "IG =D : a= ov e Deut dites and vous redites in the ſecond i 
2. Acquerir Yo acquire, acquerant, | acquis, j'acquier-s, Y Pacquer-015, J 'acqu-1s, Pacquer-rai, J'acquer-rois, j'acquier-e, JPacqu-ifle, EFF bees ke e Jets | 
: Alle == ci 8 alle. je vai, | all- 915. jall-ai, Pi-rai, 7-0 Paill-e, Pall-affe, Ne NG bom and thoſe conjugated after them, make in 
4. S'affoir fi, aſfeirat, aſſis, je m'aſſie-ds, , je maſſei-ois, je nb aſſ-is, je nvaſſie-rai, | ie maſſie-rois, Þ je m'aſſei-e, je m'aſſ-iſſe, | 5 7's c we. ls meurent, ils peuvent, ils pren- 
- 3 .. 3 | Ks. je ECP je buv-ois, je b-u 3 je boi-rai, e boi-rois, | je we, je 8 en „ Us 1 1 2 ſa vent, ils tienneut, ils Sculent and not ils | 
6. Bouillir to boil, ' bouillant, | bouilli, J je bou-s, je bouill-ois, je bouill-is, je Bouilli-rai, j« bouilli-rois, je bouill-e, je bouill-iſſe. f - 
7. Conclure zo conclude, | concluant, conclus, je conclu-s, | JE conclu-ois, Je concl-us, je conclu-rai, je conclu-rois, je conclu-e, | je concl-ufle. OLE UL. 
8. Confire to pickle, ' confiſant, con, je confi-5, je conf.ſ-ois, je cont-1s, Je confi-rai, je confi-rois, je confiſ-e, je confaiſſe. 
| 9. "ror To jew, | coufant, | couſu, je cou-s, 12 coul-ois, * couſ-1s, JE coud-rai, je coud-rots, Je coul-e, | je coul-ifle. | . 
| O. Courir Yo run, courant, Couru, je cour-s, Je cour-ols, je cour- us, je courgrai, je coursrois, je cour-e je cour-uſle, 5 | = 
| uy Croire ts believe, | croyant, cru, ie croi-s, je croy-ois je cr-us, Je croi-rai, je croi-rois, * je 2 = firſt ry men perſons pl. of the ſubj. are formed from 
132. Cueillir 70 gather, cueillant, cueilli, je cuiiil e, je cueill-ois, Je cueill-is, je cueille-rai, je cueille-rois, Je cueill-e, je cueill-iſſe. rs een 1 r. rs. the final aut into vont and iex as, 
13. Dire to ſay, diſant, dit, je di-, je diſcois, je d-is, je di-rai, Je di-rois, je dil-e, je d-itie.- . 'Th n a e e an ee 
14. Ecrire to avrite, Ecrivant, écrit, | yrs, Jecriv-01s, Jecriv-1s, J ecri-rai, J'£Cr1-roi1s, yecriv-e,. jPecilv-ifle, ab 855 85 q; OE ere W 6-4 W the 
15. Envoyer 10 fend, envoyant envoyé. j'envol- e, J ENVOY-015z l 'ERVOY-al, J 'enver-I, J enver-rois, penvoi-e, J 'envoy-aſle, r make now: alſions, vous 4 Mex. 
16. Fuir to ſpun, fuyant, fui, je fui-s, je tuy-ois, je fu-is, je fui-rai, je fui-rois, je fui-e, je fu:-iſſe. | 
17. Hair to hate, haiſlant, hal, je hai-s, je halſſ-ois, 1 Wanted, Je hal- rai, je hai-rois, je halſſ-e, Ivanted. RULE III. 
18. Lire to read, liſant, lu, je li-s, je liſ-ois, je Lus, je li- rai, je li-rois, je liſ-e, je Luſſe. 
19. Mettre to put, mettant, mis, je ine: ts, | Je mett-ois, Je m-15s, Je mett-rai, je mett. reis, je mett-e, je miſſe. | IMPERATIVE 
| 20. Mondre to grind, moulant, moulu, ] je mou-ds, Je moull-ois, Je moul-us, | je moud-rai, je moud-rois, je moul-e, Je moul-uſſe. The f | 
21. Mourir to die, mourant, mort, je meur-s, Je mour-ois, Je MOur-us, Je mour-ral, je mour-rois, Je meur-e, Je mour-ulle. 2 0 e 2 we _— _ e 
| 22. Naitre to be born, | naiſſant, ne, je nai-s, JE naiſſ-ois, ee ee nait-rai, je nait-rois, je naiſſ-e, je naqu-iſſe. ranges x { 3 CO 3 e 3 _ ey e 
23. Offric to Her, offrant, offert, þ joffr-e, j offr-ois, —| J'ofir-is, | Jofiri-ral, joffri-rois, joffr-e, }ofir-iſle. ike the ſame perſons of the preſent ind. as 7 agis, nous agi/- 
24. Paitre to graxe, paiſſant, pu, je pai-s, je paiſſ-ois, wanted, je palt- rai, je pait-rois, je paiſſ-e, wanted. AO agiſſiz ind. agis, agrſons, agiſſez, imperative. The 
45. Plaire jo pleaſe, | plaiſant, 'plu, Ie plai-s, je plaiſ-ois, . | je pl-us, je plai-rai, Je plai-rois, *. je pl 1 i of both numbers are invariably like the third 
26. Pourvoir to provide, | pourvoyant, ' Pourvn, þ je pourvoi-$, | Je pourvoy-ois, Je pourv-us, je pourvoi-rai, je pourvoi-rols, f Je pourvoi-e Je pourv-uſle. 80 yg 870 © reſent. | i f 
7. Pouvoir 7s be able, | pouvant, pu, je Heu- x, Je pouv-ois, Je p-us, je pou-ral, je pousrois, je puiſſ-e, 53 p-uſſe. . oO 8 4 - The verbs of the firſt CONJUgATION have no 
28. Prendre #0 tale, prenant, pris, I je pren-ds, Je pr en-ois, Je preis, Je prend-rai, | je prend-rois, Je prenn-e, Je pr-iſie, = ON 3 Hr ſon ling. 2. The verbs 2 voir, etre, ſavoir 
ese, | je provoi-", Je prevoy-ois, je prev-is, | je prevoi-rai, | je prevoi-rois, Je prevoi-e, Je Provide: and wouleir have all perſous of the imperat, like the fume of | 
30, Re ſoudre 0 reſelve, xc ſolvant, réſolu, je reſoud:, je réſolv-ois, | JE reſol-us, | je refoud-rai, | je reſoud-rois, Þ je téſolv-e, Je relo]-uſle. W N . 
31. 2 to e _ | revetant, | revetuz je reve-s, Je revet-01s, je revet-is, | Je reve!i-rai, | je revCti-rois, je revet-e, Je fy RULE IV. | 2 
2. Rire to laugh, riant, Ki. je ri-s, Je 11-015, JE I-15, | je ri-rai, Je ri-rois ie ri- je r- iſſe. : | 
33. Savoir to "45-240 ſachunt, ſu, je ſai-e, je ſav-o1s, je Gus, je ſau-rai, | e ac 3 . 15 calls. þ 5 5 3 of = Imperfect, Preterite, Future, Condi- 
34. Suivre to fulioww, ſuivant, ſuivi, je ſul, je ſuiv-ois, Je ſuiv-is, je ſuiv-rai, je ſuiv-rois, je ſuiv-e, je ſurv-iſle, pee 1 s "my been Freterike of the ſubjunctive, are formed 
35. Traire to milk, q trayant, trait, je trabs, Je tray-ois, Wanted, je trai-xat, je trai-rois, je trai-e, wanted. te 7 5 0 y changing the final as follows, for each | 
36, Vaincre to wargueſÞ, vainquant, vaincu, & je vainc:z, je vaingu-ois, Je vainqu-is, je VaInc- ral, | je vainc-rois, je vainqu-e je vainqu-ifle, ON Oo oe ; : 
Voir 10 be acerib, valant, valu, je vau-x, E val-ois, je val-us, je vaud- ral, J vaud-rois, je vaill-e | je val-uſle, | 
33, Vivre te live, vivant, veécu, je vi-s, 39 viv-ois, je VEC-us, | Je viv-rai, je viv-rois, je we. je vec-ulie, IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 
39. Voir to fee, voyant, vu, je v 01-33 Je vOy-01S, Je v-18, Je ver-rai, je ver-rots, je vOi-e, Je v-iſſe. 81 [ 
40. Vouloir to be willing, voulant, voulu, je veu-x, je voul-o15 Je voul-us, je voud-ral, je voud-rois, je veuill-e, je voul-uſſe. . OE. ol : | : Plural. - 
> Falloir 1c be neceſſar;, wanted, fallu, il faut. 1] falloit, ö 1 fallut, 11 faudra, il faudroit, il faille, 1] fallat. I 7 5 _ PET 8 —— : 
* Pleuyvoir to rain, | wanted, ' plu, 1] pleut, | 11 pleuvoit, il plut, 1 picuv-ra, 11 pleuvroit, il pleuve, il plat. „ l t 
85 3 ä 8 | N | N SEA 1 
1 ; | 2 1 &Y 8 7 &/8 10810167 N „ dy 6b *y 27 x LI. 2 ie 0e. 1 . Ki als as, A, ames, ates erent. ; 
THE FOLLOWING IRREGULAR VERBS ARE ol TED 5 LER 1 HOSE ABOVE WHICH BEAR "THE SAME NUMERICAL FIGURE. | ins. ins, int, inmes, intes, inrent. 
35. Abſtraire, to alſtract. 19. Se demettre, to reſign. 19. Omettre, | to omit, 20. Remoudre, to grind again | 3 = 2 Pore ee 22 
10. Accourir, to run io. 25. Deplaire, 1% dijjleaſe. 23. Ouvrir, to open. 22 Renaitre, to be FR 1 ; ; : Fw — 
12. Accueillir, to abelcome. 28. Deſapprendre, to unlearn. 28. Se meprendre, 7 mt are. 15. Renvoyer, to ſend ri, Furureg IN DICATIVE 
19. Admettre, to admit. 10. Diſcourir, to diſcourſe. 10. Parcourir, to run or. 23 Keprendre, 10 take a als ts 
28, Apprendre. to learn. 1. Diſoudre, to diſſel ve. 34. Pourſuivre, to purj/te. 38. Revivre, 70 r, l kai ras ra ron | 
14. Circonſcrire. to circumſcribe. 35. Diſtraire, to diſtract. 13. Predire, 10 fore-tull. 39. Revoir, to ſee 3 ; ; ; | 7 he foo 
19. . to on 18. 3 f . e ic es 23. Rouvrir, to open again. Cox pi rioN AT. 
35. Complaire, to plenje. 20. kmouare, % Harpen. 14. Proſfcrne, to greſeribe. 10. Secourir to relie: : | 
28. Comprendre, to na FED} 19. Encourir, u liucur. 37. Prevaloir, fo prevail, | 2. Senquerir, to e rois, rois, roit rions riez roient i 
19. Se compromettre, 1 expcſe one's ſelf. 19. Yentremettre, #9 interpoſe, 19. Promettre, he Aber” and 23. So to ſuffer. : ; ; : 5 1 
10. Concourir, 10 concur. . Entreprenure, by undertake. 28. Rippren te, to learn agam, 19. doumettre, to ſubmit.  SuBJUNCTIVE PRESENT. + f 
2. Conquerir, to conquer. 39. Entrevoir, to hawe a glimpſe. 2. Réconquerir, fo Conquer ignin, 14. Souſcrire, to ſubſcribe TE ER 
z. Contredire, to contradlict. 23. Entrouvrir, to open a little. 9. Récoudre, 1% {ew again. 32. Sourire, - to ſmile : e es 2 1 ; 
46. Convaincre, to conwince. . FE.quivaloir, to be equal, _ 10. Recourir, to hade reconrſe, 35. Souſtraire, to Jubtrad : ” : JOEY 888 . 
33. Couvrir, to cover. 7. Exelure, 1 exclude. 24. Recouvrir, to new-couer, 28. Jurprendre, to ſurpriſe. PRETERITE OF THE SUBJUN it 
9. Decoudre, | to une tu. 35. Extraire, to extract, 14. Kecrire, to write over, 38. Survivre, to cutlive. CE rn ol ; 
23. Decouvrirs to diſcover. 14. Inſcrire, 70 ſcribe. 12. Kecueillir, to gather. 25. Taire, ee . 4 at 0 05 1 
13. Dedire, t unſay. 13. Interdire, 10 inter dict. 13. Redire, #6 jay agen. 14. Tranſerire, to tranſcribe inſſe ;nfſes 1 t inſſior . er , | 
14. Decrire, to deſeribe, 13. Maudire, Gere maudiſlant. 18. R-lire, to read over. 19 Tranſmettre, to i. FIR - as : 11 5 19 wm : s _— 4 | 
19. Dcmettre, to put cut, 13. Medire. 5 19. Remettre, 10 {ut àg dun. 12. Treilailiir, to /tart. uſſe, | uſes, at, h nous. Is ne | 
OBSERVATIONS, 
| 1 jcul | 2 | i 
Theſe two Tables, if particularly attended to, will prove very uſeful to thoſe who learn, or have already learnt | 


8 3 es . The 2 3 eaſy and ſhould be learnt by heart; the difficulties of the firſt 

ere Co f : erve 19. that the imperfe& is formed from the gerund, by changing the final | 

3 n prog e _ the infinitive preſent, by io ai to the laſt 5 36. hs 
Is m the future by changing the final ra? into res, 4%. th h . 3 

frequently formed from the gerund, b dnanging : reis, P. that the preſent of the ſubj. 15 moſt 
-NTLY JOIN by changing the final ant into e mute, 59%, that th : 6.20 

med from the ſecond perion ling. of the preterite of the indicative by eddy 2 ee W 


All Verbs of good uſe which are not mentioned among the irregular, are conjugated after one of the ten regular 


verbs, placed at the head of the firſt table. 

The Verbs which end in er in the infinitive, are conjuga: 
are conjugated after agir, when their gerund ends in ans, 
cer; thoſe in aire, preceded by . after faire ; thoie in aindre, eindre or oindre after craindre 5 thoſe in oztre after 


Wtre; thoſe in wire after inſtruire, and tho:e in endre, ante Of ditre after vendre. Prenure and its compounds ex- 
—_—— By Nicalas AAMEL, Author of the Univerſal F rench Grammar. | 


ed after parler; thoſe which end in cir, dir, gir, or mir 
thoſe which end in entry after tenr 5 thoſe in ever after 
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